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BOOK X, 

HILE Charles laboured, with such un- ^^* 
weaned industry, to persuade or to force the ' \j~,^^ 
Protestants to adopt his regulations with re- the^p^t 
«pect to religion, the effects of his steadiness in «»>?»«• 
the execution of his plan were rendered less Emperor. 
considerable by his rupture with the Pope, 
which daily increased. The firm resolution 
which the Emperor seemed to have taken 
•gainst restoring Placentia, together with his 
repeated encroachments on the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, not only by the regulations con* 
tained in the Interim, but by his attempt to re- 
assemble the council at Trent^ exasperated Paul 
to the utmost, who, with the weakness incident 
to old age, grew more attached to his family, 
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^^^^ and more jealous of his auChority, as he &irwD^ 
v^^v'^i^ ced in years. Pushed on by these passions^ be 
^^*^' made new efforts to draw the French King inta 
an alliance agttest the &npen>r*: But finding 
that Monarch, notwithstanding the hereditary 
enmity between him and Charles, and the jea- 
lousy with which he viewed the successful pro- 
gress of the Imperias) armsj as unwilling as for-^ 
merly to involve himself in immediate hostilities^ 
he was obliged to contract his views, and to 
think of preventing future encroachments, since 
it was not in bis power to inflict vengeance on 
account of those which were past. For this 
purpose, he determined to recal his grant of 
Parma and Placentiat, and after declaring them 
to be re-annexed to the HoJy See, to indemnify 
his grandson Octavio by a new establishment 
in the ecclesiastical atate. By this exp^ieot 
he hoped to ^gain two points of no sn^I cdhse- 
^ence. He, first of all, rendered his possessioBr 
of Panorm m^re secure ^ as Che Emperor would 
be cantiou of iHTadtag the patrimony of the. 
church, though be might sc^e without scruple 
a town belonging to the house of Famose* lit 
the next fdace, he would acqutre a better chance 
of recbvering Plaeentia^ as his solicitations ta 
that eSect might decently be urged with greats 
er importenky , and would io^adlibly be aAtendled: 
with greater efiect^ wliei^ be was considered noi 
as pleading the cau^e of his own family, but afr 
an advocate for the interest of the Holy See. 

* Meow de Ribier^ ii. 230. 




JBitt whUe fjskul WM priding hiincelf oa thk'de- *^* 
tice, 06 a happy refinemtnt ia poticy, OoIeyio^ 
an ambitious and highnipiritad young man, iriia 
could not bear with patience to be spoiled of 
one hdtf of his tierfitorieft by the rapac&oufr^ 
ne$» of hi» fathei^inJair, and to be dtpri? ed of 
the other by the artiilces of hie grandfaitheiv todt 
measures in order to prerent the exeootton of 
a plan fatal to his iyiterest. He aet oat secretly 
Aron> Rome, and having first endeavoured to 
surprise Parma^ which attempt was frustrate 
by thfe fidelity of the governor to whom the 
Pope b^d entrusted th^ defence of the tgwn^ 
be mad^ ovartureg to the Emperor, pf ronouu* 
cmg)B\l connection with the Pope^ and of d*- 

? ending entirely on Mm for his fulure fertone. 
his unexpected defection of one of the Pbpe*$ 
own family to an eneivy whom be betedi irri'- 
taied, almort to madaess* a miad peevbh with 
old age ; and there was no degree of sererity to 
which Paul might not have proceeded against 
a grandson whom be reproached as m uuDftttt* 
ral apostate. Butji happily for 0«t(ivio» do(MJ> 

prevented his oarrytng into exeeutiob the hasA 
resolutions which he had taken ^Ith respect to 
bim, and put an end to his ponti5cate in the 
sixteenth year of bis adoniimstrationt and tkc 

«ghty-.second of hie age*. 

* AnHHif^ many instances of tb« ereduftty <»r WMkoiBs sF 
kiatorians in attributing the death of iI!a«triou» persofMgea to 
extraofdinary eavMes, this is one. Aknosl atl tti« bi^MviMS 
of the sixteenth eentor^ affirm, thai the ^aith of Faat III. was 
oceadSoned by the violaat pasakms wkieli the l)#h«?to«r of Wa 
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As this event had been long expcK^ted^ tfaeiV 
was. an extraordinary concourse of Cardinals at 
Rome; and the various competitors having had 
tim6 to form their parties, and to concert theic 
measures^ their ambition and intrigues protrajGt^ 
^'the conclave to a great length. The Impe- 
rial and French factions sti'ove, with emulationi 
to promote one of their own number, and had, 
by turns, the prospect of success. But as Paul 
daring a long Pontificate had raised many to 



grandson excited; that being informed, while be was refresh- 
ing himself in one of his gardens near Rome, of Octavio's 
attempt on Parma; a^ well ak of his negociations with the 
Eihpef^r^bjr mean? of Goinzagar, he fainted away, continned 
some hours in a swoony then became feverish^ and died with- 
in three days. This is the account given of it by Thuanusy 
lib. vi. 211. Adriani Istor. di suoi Tempi, lib. vii. 480, and 
by Father Paul, 2S0. Even Cardinail Pallavicini, better itt 
fbrn^d than any writer with regard to the events which hapJ» 
pened in the papal court, and, when not waited by prejudice 
4>r*system/ more accurate. in relating themy agrees with their 
narrative in its chief circumstances. Pallav. b. H. 74. Paruta^ 
tvho wrote his history by command of the senafte of Venice^ 
relates it in the same manner. Historici Vene^. vol* iV.' 212. 
^ut there was .no occasion to search -for any' extraordinary 
cause to account for the death of an old man of eighty -two. 
There remains an. authentic account of this, event, in vvhick 
we find none of those marvellous circumstances of virhich the 
historians are so fond. The Cardinal of Penaray who wsw 
entrusted with the affairs of France at the court ef Rome, 
and M. D'Urfe, Henry's* ambassador in ordinary there, wrote 
an account to that Monarch of the affair of Parma, and of 
the Pope's death. By these it appears, that Octavio's attemf^t 
ta surprise Parma, was made on the twentieth of October; 
lhat'.|)e±t day in the evening, and not while he was firing 
'Uit^ejfjn the gardens of Monte^Cavallo, the Pope received 
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thp parple^ and those chiefly perj»ons of eminent ^^* 
abilities, as well as zealously devoted to bis fa- N-*i^v^fc^ 
mily. Cardinal Famese had the comoiadd of a '"^ 
powerful aijd united squadron, by whose address t^J^q^ 
^)d firmness he exalted to the papal thit)ne. the of jniius 
Cardinal di Monte, whom Paul had employed 
as his principal legate in the council of Trent, 
and trusted with his most secret intentions. He 
assumed the tiame of Julius III. and, in order 
to expre^ his gratitude towards his beoefactor> 



iptelligence of whaihe had doi^e; that he was 8fi\zed with 
kuch a ti^nsport of passion, abd crifd so bitterly, that his 
Yolce was heard in several apartments of the palace; thai 
next day, however, he was so weU as to give an audience to 
l)>e cardinal of Ferrara, and to go through business of differ- 
eht kinds ; that Octavio^ wrote a letter to the Pope« not to 
Cardinal f'arnese his brother, intimating his resolution of 
throwing himself ii^to the arms of the Emperor; that the Pope 
t^ceived this on the twenty-first .without any ne^ symptoms 
of emotion, and returned an answer to it; that on the twenty- 
second of October, the day on which the Cardinal of Ferrara's 
letter is dated, the Pope was in his usual state of health. 
Mem. de Ribier, iil 247. By a Ktter of M. lyUrfe, Nov. 5^ 
it appears that the Pope was in such good health, that on 
Uie third of that month he had celebrated the anniversary of 
his coronation witb the usual solemnitii^s. Ibidem, 251. By 
another letter froip the same person, we learn, that on the sixth 
of November a catarrh or defluction ftpll down on the Pope's 
lungs, with such dangerous s}niiptotns, that his lift was imme- 
diately despaired of. Ibid. 25f2. And by a third letter we ar«( 
informed, that he died November the tenth. Iq npne of thesm. 
letters is his death imputed to any extraordinary cause. It sip* 
pears, that more than twenty days elapsed bfitween Octavio's 
attempt on Parma, and the death of hui gran()f^ther,>nd that 
the disease was the natural effect of old age, not one of those 
occasioned by violence of passion. 
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the ^it act of his -admimstfaitton wnt to pot 
Ottavio FarfiMi^ in ^m^ms^oh of Parma. Whan 
^**^ the injury t^bicfe W did to the Holy See, by 
gdienating a territory of scicli value^ was mant 
tiotied by Mitta of the oardbals, he briskly re* 
()Ued| ^ That ha would rather be a poor Pope 
mth thie mpiitation of agemleman^ than a rich 
one, with the infamy of bavicig forgotten th« 
<^i{gatMnd oonJSetrred upon him> and the pro* 
ttis^^ wliich he had made*^/' Bat all the lustra 
of this candour or generosity he quickly effaced 
Higchtwc ^y *^ action most shockingly indecent. Ac- 
teraadooo- cofdixig to an ancicnt and established practice, 
every ^ope upon his election considers it as his 
privilege to bestow» on whom he pleases, the 
Gardiftai'^ hat, which fails to be disposed of by 
his bemg invested with the triple crown. Julius, 
to tlie astonishtnent of the sacred college, con^ 
ferned thjs mark of distinction^ together with 
ample ecdesiasttoal revenues, and the right of 
bearing his name and arms, upon one Innocent, 
a youth of sixteen, born of obscure parents, and 
known by the name of the Ape, from his hav- 
ing been traced with the care of an animal <^ 
that species, in the Cardinal di Monte's family. 
Such a prostitution of the highest dignity in 
the church would have given offence, even in 
these dark periods, wbeii the credulous supeiv 
jtition of the people emboldened ecciesiastiqa 
to venture on the mblit flagrant violations of 
decorum. But in an enlightened a^e^^ wheUj^ 

^ Mem. de ^^jhi^r* 
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by the progress of kaoivledge and phUosophyt 
the obligations of duty and decency were better 
understood, when a blind veneration for the ^^^^ 
Pontiiical character was every where abatedi 
and one half of Christendom in open rebelliou 
against the Papal See, this action was viewed 
with horror. Rome was immediately filled with 
libels and pasquinades, which 'imputed the 
Pope's extravagant regard for such an unwor- 
thy object to the most oriminai patssions. Th^ 
Protestants exclaimed against the absurdity of 
supposing that the infallible spirit of divine 
truth could dwell in a breast so impure, and 
flailed more loudly than ever» and with greater 
appearance of justice, for the immediate and 
thorough reformation of a church, the Head of 
which was a disgrace to the Christian name^» 
The rest of the Pope's conduct was of a piece 
with this iirst specimen of his dispositions. 
Having now reached the summit of ecclesiasti- 
cal ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself by au unrestrained indulgence of hi$ 
desires^ for the self-denial or dissimulation which 
he had thought it prudent to practise while m 
a subordinate station^ He became careless, to 
€o great a degree, of all serious business, that 
he could seldom be brought to attend to it, but 
in cases of e^reme necessity ; and giving up 
himself to amusements and dissipatioh of every 
kind, he imitated the luxurious elegance of I«eo 

* Sleid, i92. F. Paul, 281* Pallavfe. il 7§. .Tbua«. 
lib. vL 215. 
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^^^^ .rather than the severe virtue of Adrian/the lat- 
ter of which it was necessary to display, in con- 
tending with a sect which derived great credit 
from the rigid and austere manners of its teach- 
ers*. 

Hit vim The Pope, however reedy to fulfil his en- 
oMdiDgB gagements to the family of Famese, discovered 
tothe^M- ^o inclination to observe the oath, which each 
ni oouncti Cardinal had taken when he entered the con- 
clave, that if the choice should fall on him, 
he would immediately call the council to re- 
assume its deliberations. Julius knew by ex- 
perience, how difficult it was to confine sqch a 
body of men within the narrow limits which it 
was the interest of the See of Rome to pre- 
fscribe ; and how easily the zeal of some mem- 
bers, the rashness of others, or the suggestions 
of the Princes on whom they depended, might 
precipitate a popular and ungovernable assem- 
bly into forbidden enquiries, as well as dange- 
rous decisions. He wished, for these reasons, 
to have eluded the obligation of his oath, and 
gave an ambiguous answer to the first propo- 
sals which were made to him by the Emperor, 
with regard to that matter. But Charles, either 
from his natural obstinacy in adhering to the 
measures which he had once adopted, or from 
the mere pride of accomplishing what was held 
to' be alniost impossible, persisted in his resolu- 
^ioi^ of forcing the Protestants to return into 

* R Paul, 28K • 
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the bosom of the church. Having persuaded ® ^^ ^ 
himself, that the authoritative decisions of the \^K^-mm/ 
council might be employed with efficacy in ^^^\ 
combating their prejudices, he, in consequence 
of that persuasion, continued to solicit earnest* 
ly that a new bull of convocation might be is* 
sued; and the Pope could not, with decency, 
reject that request.. When Julius found that 
he could not prevent the calling of a council, 
he endeavoured to take to himself all the merit 
Of having procured the meeting of an assem- 
bly, which was the object of such general de- 
sire and expectation. A congregation of Car* 
dinals, to whom he referred the consideration 
of what* was necessary for restoring peace to 
the church, recommended, by his directic^n, the 
speedy convocation of a council, as the most 
effectual expedient for that purpose; and as 
the new heresies raged with the greatest vio- 
lence in Germany, they proposed Trent as the 
place of its meeting, that, by a near inspection 
of the evil, the remedy might be applied with 
greater discernment and certainty of success; 
The Pope warmly approved of this advice, 
which he himself had dictated, and sent nun- 
cios to the Imperial and French courts,^ in or- 
der to make known his intentions *. 

About this time, the Emperor had sum- Adiet^t 
moned a new diet to meet at Augsburg, in or- ^S^TSJ 
der to enforce the observation of the Interim, ^t«^J»' 

* F, ?aul, 2Si. Palhv. ii. 77* 
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uiA tx> procure a more authmtic wt 4)i tim 
8u]preme coart in the Empire^ ackoowledgiog 
the jurisdiction of the coupoij^ m well sw w 
explicit promise of confon^iog to its d^cree^^. 
Joie S5. He appeare4 there in person^ together wit|h 
his sou tb<$ Pfiace of Spain. Few Electors 
were present^ hut ptU ^ut deputies in their 
name. Charles, notwithstaudiug the despotic 
authority with wHi<^ he had given law in th(| 
Empire during two yeari» knew that the spirit 
c£ independence among the Germans was not 
entirely subdued, and for that reason took care 
to Dver-aw^ the di^t by a considerable body of 
Spanish troops which escorted him thithen Tha 
first point ^bmitted to tl^ consideraUon of the 
diet, was the necessity of holding a c6uncil» 
All the Popish members agreed, without diifi- 
calty, that the meetijag of tliat assembly should 
he renewed at Trent, and promisednm implicit 
acquiescence in its decrees. The. Protestants^ 
intimidati^ and distgtnited, must have followed 
their example, and the resolution of the diet 
would have proved unanimous^ if Maurice of 
Saxony had not begun «4 thM tin»e to disclose 
new intentions, and to act a part vety diifeirent 
from that which be had so li^g assumed, 

Mauriccbe. By an artful dissimulation of his own senti* 
^^ moots ; by address in paying court to the Em- 

peror; and by the seeming zeal with which he 
forwarded all bis Ambitious schemes^ Ma)irip9 
had raised himself to the Electoral dignity; 
and having added the dominions of the elder 
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tmncfa of the Saxon family to his own, he was 
became the most ppwerfal Prince in Germany. 
But bis long Md intimate nnion with the Em*- 
peror had alfonded him many opportanities 4»f 
obserring tiarrqwly the dangeroua tendency of 
diat Monarch's schemes. He saw the yoko 
tfa^ was preparing for his country $ and front 
the rapid as well asYormids^le progress of the 
Imperial pow€r, was convinced that but a few 
si)eps more remained to be taken, in order to 
render Chartes as absolute a Monarch in Ger* , 
many as he had become in Spain. The more 
emixi^it the condition was to which he him* 
self bad been exalted, the more solicitous did 
Maurke naturally become to maintain all its 
rights and privileges, and the more 4id he 
dread the thoughts of descending from the rank 
of a Priiwe almoirt independent, to that of ft 
vassal^ subject to the commands of a master. 
At the same time> he perceired that Charles 
was bent on enacting a rigid conformity to the 
doctrines and rites of the Romish church, instead 
of iillowing liberty of conscience, the premise 
of which had allured several Protestant Princes 
to assist him in the war against the confede- 
futes of Smalkalde. As he himself, notwith- 
standing all the oomplianoM which he had 
made from motives of interest, or an excess of 
confidence^ in the Emperori was sincerely at- 
tached to the Lutheran tenets, he determined 
not to be a tame ipectatot of the overthrow of 
a system which he beliefed to be founded in 
truth. 
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This resolution, flowing from the love of 
liberty, or zeal for religion, was strengthened 
ThJ^mi- ^y political and interested considerations, ' In 
^icMftr^ that elevated s^tion in which Maurice wftf 
floeiioed now placcd, new and more extensive prospects 
opened to his view. His rank and * power: en- 
titled him to be the head of the Protestants in 
the Empire. His predecessor^ the degraded 
Elector, with inferior abilities, and territories 
less considerable, had acquired such an ascen- 
dant over the councils of the party ; and- Mau- 
rice neither wanted discernment to see. the ad- 
vantage of this preeminence nor ambition to 
iaim at attaining it. But he found jiimself in a 
situation which rendered the attempt no less 
diificult, than the object of it was important. 
On the one hand, the connexion which he:had 
formed with the Egxperor was so intimate, that 
he could scarcely hope to* take any step which 
tended to dissolve .it, without alarming his 
jealousy, and drawing on himself the whole 
weight of that power, which bad .crushed the 
greatest confederacy ever fooned in Germany, 
On the other hand, the calamities which he 
had brought on the Protes.tant p^rty were so 
recent, as well as great, that it seem^. almost 
impossible td regain their. confidence, ortoral- 
ly and re-animate a body, after be himself had 
been the chief instrument in breaking its union 
and vigour. These^ considerations iwre suffi-^ 
cient to have discouraged any person <rf.a .spirit 
Jess adventurous than Maurice's/ vBui to him 
the grandeur and- difficulty of the enterpriae 
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wefe dlurements; aad he boldly resolved on 
meaftures, the idea of which a genius of an inr 
ferior order could not have conceived, or would *^^ 
have trembled at the thoughts of the danger 
that attended: the execution of them. 

His passions concurred with his interest in The paw- 
coniirming this resolutioii ; and the resentment co-operated 
excited by an injury, which he sensibly felt, ""^ **** 
added new force to the motives for opposing 
the Emperor, which sound policy suggested. 
Maurice, by his authority, had prevailed ou 
the Landgrave xtf Hesse to put his person in 
the Emperor's power,- and had obtained a pro- 
mise from the Imperial ministers J:hat he should 
not be detained a prkoner. Thi^ had been 
violated in the manner already related. The 
unhappy Landgrave exclaimed as loudly against 
his son-in^Iaw as against Charles. The Princes 
of Hesse required Maurice to fulfil his engage* 
ments to their father, who had lost his liberty 
by trusting to him ; and all Germany suspect* 
ed him of having betrayed, to an implacable 
enemy, the friend whom he was most bound to ^* 

protect. Roused by these solicitations. or re- 
proaches, as well as prompted by duty and af- 
fection to his father*in-]aw, Maurice had em- 
ployed, not x>nly entrefities but remonstrances 
in order to vprocure his release. , All these 
Charles had disregarded; and the shame of - 
having been first deceived, and then slighted, 
by. A Pripq© whqm he had served with zeal as 
w^ 9$. success, which merited a very different 
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*^K return> made $ucb a detp imprMnoa dtt Mm* 
rice» that he waited with impalieiiM for «i 0|h 
portunity tff being rerenged. 
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Tbecau- The utiYiMt cautioD as wetl aft the most deli* 
^ess with cate address were requisite in taking every step 
M^ w towards this end ; as he had to guard, on the 
toidMaM 6ne hand, against giving a premature alarm Co 
the Emperor ; while, on the otber> something 
considerable and explicit was neoesiary to be 
done, in order to regain the confidence of the 
Protestant party. Maurice had accordingly 
applied all his powers of art and dissimulation 
to attain both these points. As be knew Charles 
to be inflexible with regard to the submission 
which he required to the Interim, he did not 
hesitate one moment whether he should esta^ 
bltsh that form of doctrine and worship in bii 
dominions i But being sensible how odious it 
wa^ to his subjects, instead of violently inipoSi^ 
ing it on them by tbe mere terror of anthority^ 
as bitd been done in other parts of Germany, 
he endeavoured to render their obedience a vo« 
Ifeeninrces luntary deed of their own. For this purpose^ 
itt^sa^r h® ^^^ assembled the clergy of his country at 
Leipsick, and had laid the Interim before tliem, 
together with the reasons which made it neces* 
sary to conform to it. He bad gained some of 
them by promises, others he had wrought Upon 
by threats, and all were intimidated by the ri* 
gour with which obedience to the Interim was 
extorted in the neighbouring provinces. Eveti 
Melancthon^ whose merit of every kiiid ^»iitled 
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Wm to &e: first place among the H*otestant 6u 
tmiSfheing now deprived of the manly coun* 
sds of Lisitber» which were wont to inspire him 
fortitude, and to preserve him steady ar 
the stcnnm and dangers that threatened 
the charch, was seduced into unwarrantaUe 
€once$aioni« by the thnidity of his temper, his 
fend deaire of peace, and his excessive cooh 
piaiadkBce towards persmss of high rank. By 
his arguments and authority, no less than by 
Maurice's address, the assembly was prevailed 
on to declare, *^ that, in points which were pure^ . 
ly indifferent^ obedience was due to the c<mi* 
mands of a lawful superior." ]?ounding upon 
this maxim, no less incontrovertiMe in theory, 
than dangerous when carried into practice, es> 
pecially in religious matters, many of the Pixk , 
testant Ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted, 
proceeded to class, among the number of things 
in&ilerent, several doctrines, which Luther had 
pointed out as gross and peniiciaus errors in the 
Romish creed; and pladng in the same rank 
many of those rights which distinguished tlie 
Reformed from the Popi^ worship, they ex* 
horted their people to comply with the Empe- 
ror's injunctions concerning these particulars^* 

Bv this dexterous conduct, the introduction of Makes pro- 
the Interim excited none of those violent con-^ 2^^ um 
Tulsieois in Saxony which it occasioned in other ^^^ 

* Sleld. 481. 485. Jo. Laur. Moshemii Institutiomim HisU 
Ecclesiasticae^ lib. iv. Helmst. 1755, 4to, p. 748* Jo. And. 
Schmidii Historia Intcrimrstica, p. 70. &c« Helmst. 1730. 
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provinces. But though the Saxons subtnittedl^' 
the more aealous Lutherans exclaimed against 
i^^o- Melancthon and his associates, as false forethreb^ 
who were either so wicked as to apostatize from 
the truth altogether ; or so crafty as to betray it 
by subtle distinctions; or so feeble-spirited as to 
give it up from pusillanimity and criminal com- 
plaisance to a prince^ capable of sacrificing to 
his political interest that which he himself re* 
garded as most sacred. Miiurice^ being con- 
scious what a colour of probability his past 
conduct gave to those accusations^ as well as 
afraid of losing entirely the confidence of th^ 
Protestants, issued a declaration containing pro* 
fessions of his zealous attachment to the reform^" 
ed religion^ and of his resolution to guard against 
all the errors or encroachments of the Papal 
See*. 

Atoiemiie Having ffoue SO far in order to remove the 

tune coiftts _ r ^ 

the Em- fears and jealousies of the Protestants, he founa 
'^'^* it necessary to efface the impression which 
such a declaration might make upon the Enih 
peror. For that purpose, he not only renewed 
his professions of an inviolable adherence to his 
alliance with him, but as the city of Magde- 
burg still persisted in rejecting the Interim, he 
undertook to reduce it to obedience, and in- 
stantly set about levying troops to be employ- 
ed in that service. This damped all the hopes 
which the Protestants began to conceive of 

* Sleid. 4ft5^ 
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Maurice^ in consequence of his declaration, and 
left them more than ever at a loss to guess at 
his real intentions. Their former suspicion 
smd distrust of him revived, and the divines of 
Magdeburg filled Germany with writings in 
which they represented him as the most for- 
midable enemy of the Protestant religion, who 
treacherously assumed an appearance of zeal 
for its interest, that he might more effectually 
execute his scheme^ for its destruction. 

This charge, supported by the evidence of i^«*"*». 
recent facts, as well as by his present dubious mode dr 
conduct, gained such universal credit, that ^[^^^1^ 
Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous step in ^ 
his own vindication. As soon as the reassem- 
bling of the council of Trent was proposed in 
' the diet, his ambassadors protested that their 
master would not acknowledge its authority, un- 
less all the points which had been already de- 
cided there, were reviewed, and considered as 
still undetermined ; unless the Protestant divines 
had a full hearing granted them, and were al« 
lowed a decisive voice in the council ; and un- 
less the Pope renounced his pretensions to pr^ 
side in the council, engaged tb submit to its de^ 
crees, and to absolve the bishops from their oath 
of obedience, that they might deliver their sen- 
timents with greater freedom. These demands, 
which were higher than any that the Reformers 
had ventured to make, even when the zeal of 
their party was warmest, or their affairs most 

prosperous, counterbalanced, in some degree, 

vol* rv. B 
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ai^ini^ Mftgdeburg had m^de upoa the minds 
^^^ of tibe Protcskan^^ and kept them in suspenset 
with regard to his d^sigDsr. At the samd tim^ 
he bad de^cterity enmigh to ropreseht this park 
0f hi& ccmdncfc ia such a light to the Emperor, 
^it it gave him do Q^nc^». and OQcasioned no 
iuterrtiptiou of the strict confidence which 8ttb% 
sis ted between them. What the pretexts were 
which be employed, in order'to give such a bold 
declaration an innocent appearance, the con* 
temporary historians have not explained ; that 
they imposed upon Charles h certain, for he 
stiii cQiitinued not only to prosecute his plan, 
as. well concernii^ the Interim as the council, 
with the same a»rdoiur» but tp place the same 
confidence in Maurice,, with regard to the exe« 
Qution o£ both. 

The diet The Pope'^s resolution concerning the council 

make war itot being yct kaowu at Augsburg, the chief 

^MagdS^ business, of the diet was to enforce the observa- 

^'s- tion of the Interim. As the senate of Magde^ 

burgy notwithstanding various endeavours to 

frighten or to soothe them into compliance, not 

only perse^rered obstinately in their opposition 

to the Interim, but hegMi to strei^then the for^ 

tiiications of their city, and to levy troops i» 

, their own <fefence, Charles required the diet to' 

assist him in quellmg this audacious rebellion 

Against a decree of the Empire* Had the mem* 

^ers of the diet been left to act agreeably to 

j^ir own inclination^ this demand- would have 
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beeii rej^^ed without hesitation.- All theGer* 
mans ^ho fevonred, in any degree, the new opi- 
niorts in religion, and many who were influenced 
by no other consideration than jealousy of the 
Emperor's growing power, regarded this effort 
of the citizens of Magdeburg^ as a noble stand 
for the liberties of their country. Even such as 
had not resolution to exert the sam^ spirit, ad- 
mired the gallantry of their enterprise, and 
wished it success. But the presence of the 
Spanish troops, together with the dread of the 
Emperor's displeasure, overawed the members 
of the diet to such a degree, that, without ven- 
turing to utter their own sentiments, they tame- 
ly ratified, by their votes, whatever the Empe* 
ror was pleased to prescribe. The rigorous de- 
crees, which Charles had issued by his own au- 
thority against the Magdeburgers, were con- 
firmed ; a resolution vras taken to raise troops 
in order to besiege the city in form ; and pen- 
sons were named to fix the contingent in men 
or money to be furnished by each state. At Appotet 
the same time, the diet petitioned that Maurice gcoMiL 
might be entrusted with the command of tliat 
army; to which Charles gave his consent with 
great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon 
the wisdom of the choice which they had made*^ 
As Maurice conducted all his schemes wi^h 
profound and impenetrable secrecy, it is pro* 
bable that he took no step avowedly in order to 
obtain this charge. The recomi;nendatioi> of 

♦ Sleid. 5Q5. 51 a 
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BOOK his countrymen was either purely acddesntat, ctf 
flowed from the opinion generally entertained 
of his great abilities ; and neither the diet had 
any foresight^ nor the Emperor any dreads of 
the consequences which followed upon this no- 
mination* Maurice accepted, without hesita- 
tion, the command to which he was recom-^ 
mended, instantly discerning the important ad« 
vantages which he might derive from having it 
committed to him* 

liiecbiw- Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull 
monftTto for the convocation of the council, observed all 
re-assemble tj^osc tcdious forms which the court of Rome 

at irent, 

December* can artfully employ to retard any disagreeable 
measure. At last however jt was published, 
and the council was summoned to meet at Trent 
on the first day of the ensuing month of May, 
As he knew that many of the Germans reject- 
ed or disputed the authority and jurisdiction 
which the Papal See claims with respect to ge- 
neral councils, he took care, in the preamble of 
the bull, to assert, in the strongest terms, his? 
owxi right>^ not only to call and preside in that 
assembly, but to direct its proceedings j nor 
wQuld he soften these expressions, in any de- 
gree, in compliance with the repeated solicita^ 
tions of the Emperor, who foresaw what offence 
^ they would give, and what constraction might 
be put on them. They were censured accord- 
_ ingly with great severity by several members of 
Peh,i3. th« diet; but whatever disgust or suspicion 
they excited, such complete influence over all 
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their deliberations had the Emperor acquired, 
that he procured a recess, in which the authori- 
ty of the council was recognised, and declared ^^^^' 
tb be the proper remedy for the evils which at 
that time afflicted the church ; all the Princes 
and states of the Empire, such as had made in- 
novations in religion, as well as those who ad- 
hered to the system of their forefatheris, were re- 
quired to send their representatives to the coun- 
cil; the Emperor engaged to grant a safe-con- _ 
duct to such as demanded it, and to secure them 
an impartial hearing in the council; he promis- 
ed to fix his residence in some city of the Em- 
pire, in the neighbourhood of Trent, that he 
might protect the members of the council by 
his presence, and take care that, by conducting 
their deliberations agreeably to scripture and 
the doctrine of the fathers, they might bring 
them to a desirable issue. In this recess, the 
observation of the Interim was more strictly en- 
joined than ever; and the Emperor threatened 
all who had hitherto neglected or refused to 
conform to it, with the severest effects of his 
vengeance, if they persisted in their disobedi- 
ence*. 

During the meeting of this diet, a new at- ^^^^ 
tempt was made, in order to procure liberty to tempt to 

^1. T J rrh. ^ Tk • • •! procure ^^ 

the Landgrave. That Prmce, nowise reconcu- Landgravo 
ed to his situation by time, grew every day '**'^^' 

* Skid. 512. Tbuan.lib.vL2S3. Goldasti Conitit. fm- *. 
perialeg, vol. ii. 340. 
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*^^ more impatient of restraint. Having often ap- 
Si^v-^ plied to Maurice and the Elector of Branden^ 
^^^^' burgi who took every occasion of soliciting the 
Emperor in his behalf, though without any ef« 
fect^ he novir commanded his sons to summot\ 
them, with legal formality, to perform what 
-ffas contained in the bond which they had 
granted him, by surrendering themsdves into 
their hands to be treated with the same rigour 
as the Emperor ha4 used him. This furnished 
them with a fresh pretext for renewing their 
application to the Emperor, together with a^ 
additional argument to enforce it. Charles 
firmly resolved iiot to grant their request j 
though^ at the same time, being extremely de* 
sirous to be delivered from their incessant im^ 
portunity, he endeavoured to prevail on the 
Landgrave to give up the bond which he had 
received from the two Electors, But that Prince 
refusing to part with a security which he deem- 
ed essential to bis safety, the Emperor boldly 
cut the knot which he could not untie; and \ty 
a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had grantedi 
absolving them from all their engagements to 
the Landgrave. No pretension to a power so 
pernicious to society as that of abrogating at 
pleui^urethe most sacred laws of honour, and 
most formal obligations of public faith^ had 
hitherto beep formed by any but the |loinan 
Pontiffs, who, in consequence of their claim of 
supreme power on earthy arrogate the right of 
dispensing with precepts and duties of eWfy 
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kind. All Gfermanjr Vaa filted with astonisln ^o^^ 
metkt, when Charles «issumed liie ^m^ prero- ^^^s^ 
gatiTe. The state of (sutyection, to whi^ thid ^^^^* 
Empire was n^«iced» appeared to be m<M-e ri^ 
j^orous, as well as intolerable, than tb^t of ith« 
ffiost wretched aDid emiated natiotis, if the Em- 
peror^ by an arbitrary decree, might cancel 
those solemn ccntmchi, wlirich are the foai^a- 
tioti of that mutual eoafid^ce whereby men ara 
held tog^her in social utAm* The JLattdgrave 
himself ndw gate tip all hopes of recovering hii 
liberty by the Emperoi^s coifrsent, and eftdea* 
iiroured to procure it by hi$ ^wn add^ress. , but 
the plan which he bad formed to da^ve his 
guards being discovered, s^ich of his attettd^m^i 
as he had gained to favour his escape, were put 
to death, and he was confined in the dt^ad^&l of 
Mechlin more closely than ever*, 

ANDTHEti transaction was carried on during charia** 
this diet, with respect to an affair more ni?arly ^^tSt 
interesting to the Emperor, and which <)eca- ^^1^"^ 
sioned likewise a general alarm among the h>s» 
princes of the Empire. Charles, though fotttt^ ^^'^ 
cd with talents which fitted him for conceiving 
and conducting great desiga$, was not capable, 
as has been often observed, of bearing extraor- 
dinary success. Its opertitlon on brs mind was 
so vioteht and intoxicating, that it elevated 
him beyond what was moderate or attainable, 
and turned his whole attention to the pnrsatt 

* SteM. 504. Tima^ 1, Ti, 234, 235, 
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^^^^ of vast but chimerical objects. Such bad beeif 
the effect of his victory over the confederates of 
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Smalkalde. He did iliot long rest satisfied with 
the substantial and certain advantages which 
were the result of that event, but, despising 
tb^sie, as poor or inconsiderable fruits of such 
great success^ he aimed at nothing less than at 
bringing all Germany to an uniformity in re* 
ligioD, and at rendering the Imperial power 
despotic. . These were objects extremely splen* 
did indeed, and alluring to an ambitious mind ; 
the pursuit of them, however, was attended 
with manifest danger, and the hope of attain^ 
ing them very uncertain. But the steps which 
he had already taken towards them, having 
been accQmpanied with such success, his imaf 
gination, wfirmed with contemplating this al- 
luring object, overlooked or despised all re* 
xnaining difficulties. As he conceived the ex- 
^ ecution of his plan to be certain, he begaQ to 
be solicitous how he might render the posses-r 
sion of such an important acquisition perpetual 
in his family, by transmitting the Geripan Em* 
pire, together with the kingdoms of Spain, and 
his dominions in Italy and the Low-Countries, 
to his son, Having long revolved this flatter^ 
ing idea in his mind, without communicating 
it, even to those ministers whom he most trust- 
ed, he had called Philip out of Spain, in hopes 
that his presence would facilitate the carrying 
forward the scheme. 

QUEAT obstacles, however, and such aa 
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would have deterred any ambition le8& accns- • ^ * 
tcnned to overcome difficulties, were to be sur- "^^^^mm/^ 
mounted. He had, in the year one thousand tim^!^ 
five hundred and thirty, imprudently assisted 2Sd&!*ii» 
in procuring his brother Ferdinand the dignity ««7* . 
of King of the Romans, and there was no pro- 
bability that this Prince, who was still in the 
prime of life, and had a son grown up to the 
years of manhood, would relinquish, in favour 
of his nephew, the near prospect of the Impe* 
rial throne, which Charles's infirmities and de-^ 
dining state of health opened to himself. This 
did not deter the Emperor from venturing to 
make the proposition; and when Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding his profound reverence for his . 
brother, and obsequious submission to his will 
in other instances, rejected it in a peremptory 
tone, he was not discouraged by one repulse. 
He renewed his applications to him by his sis^ 
ter, Mary Queen of Hungary, to whom Ferdi- 
nand stood indebted for the crowns both of 
Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her great 
abilities, teu^pered with extreme gentleness of 
disposition, had acquired an ^traordinary in« 
fluence over both the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a measure, which tended so mani- 
festly to aggrandize the house of Austria ; and, 
flattering herself that she could tempt Ferdi- 
nand to renounce tlie reversionary possession 
of the Imperial dignity for an. immediate esta- 
blishnient, she assured him that the Emperor, 
by way of compensation for his giving up his * 
chance of succession, would instantly bestow 
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Upon hiiB territories of very considerable rilu^ 
and pointed out in particular those of the Duke 
of Wurtembergy which mi^ht he confiscated 
npcm different pretexts, fiul neither by her 
address nor intreaties, could she induce Ferdi-* 
Hand to approve of a plan> which would not 
only have degraded him from the highest rank 
among tl^ Moimreius of Europe to that of a 
subordinate and dependent Prince, but would 
have^ involved both him and his posterity in 
perpBtual contests. He was, at the same 
time, more attached to his children, than by 
a rash, concession to frustrate all the high 
hopes, in prospect of which they had been edu^ 
cated« 



* / 
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Riseadea* NOTWITHSTANDING the immoveable firm* 

roars to 

^rmomit ncsS'Vdiich Ferdinand discovered, the Ertiperor 
did not abandon his scheme. He flattered bim<^ 
self that he might attain the object in view 
by a^iother channel^ and that it was not impos- 
sible to prevail on the Electors to cancel their 
former choice of Ferdinand, or at leafet to elect 
Philip a second King of the Romans, substiti>- 
iing him as next in succession to his uncle. 
With this view, he took Philip along with hitu 
to the diet, that the Germans might have an 
opportunity to observe and become acquainted 
with the Prince, in behalf of whom he courted 
their interest ; ^nd he hitriself employed all the 
arts of address or insinuation t^ gain the Elec^ 
tors, and to prepare them for listmxing with a 
f*ivour4bl0 car to the proposal. But po soone? 
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m he . venture upon mentioning it to thein» 
than they, at once, saw and tretnbled at the 
^consequences with which it would be attended. ^^^'' 
They had long felt all the inconventences of 
having placed laX the head of the Empire a 
Prince whose power and donoinions were so exr 
tensive ; if they should now repeat the folly^ 
and continue the Imperial crown, like an he^ 
reditary dignity, in the same family, they fore- 
|Mtw that they would give the son an opporta* 
nity of carrying on that system of oppression 
which the father had begun ; and would put it 
in his power to overturn whatever was yet left 
entire in the ancient and venerable fabric of 
the German constitution. 

The character of the Prince, in whose fa^ ^^^V* 
V(mr this eitraordinary proposition was made, disagm. 
i^endered it still less agreeable. Philip, though •**'*^*** 
possessed with an insatiable desire <^f power, 
was a stranger to all the arts of conciliating 
good-will. Haughty, reserved, and severe, he, 
instead of gaining new friends, disgusted the 
ancient and most devoted partisans of the Aus« 
trian interest. He scorned to take the trouble 
of acquiring the language of the country to 
the government of which he aspired; tior would 
li^ condescend to pay the Germans the comr 
|y}Tment of accommodating himself, during bif 
fesideDce among them, to their manners and 
0ust6ms. He allowed the Electors and most 
illustrious Princes in Germany, to remain in 
his presence uncovered^ affecting a. stately and 
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distant demeanour, which the greatest of the 
German Emperors, and even Charles himself, 
amidst the pride of power and victory, had ne- 
ver assumed *. On the other hand, Ferdinand^ 
from the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
studied to render himself acceptable to the 
people, by a conformity to their manners, 
which seemed to flow from choice i and his son 
Maximilian, who was bom in Germany, pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, such amiable qtia- 
lities as rendered him the darling of his coun- 
trymen, and induced them to look forward to 
his election as a most desirable event. Their 
esteem and aiFection for him, fortified the reso- 
lution which sound policy had suggested; and 
determined the Germans to prefer the popiilar 
' ^^ virtues of Ferdinand and his son, to the stub- 
born austerity of Philip, which interest could 
\. . not soften, nor ambition teach him to disguise^ 
^^^ All the Electors, the ecclesiastical 'as well as 
relinquish secular, coucurrcd in expressing such strong 
'^ ^ disapprobation of the measure, that Charles, 
notwithstanding the reluctance with which be 
gave up any point, was obliged to drop the 
scheme as impracticable. By his unseasonable 
perseverance in pushing it, he had not only 
filled the Germans with new jealousy of his am-* 
bitious designs, hut laid the foundation of rivaU 
ship and discord in the Austrian family, and 
forced his brother Ferdinand, in self-defence, to 
court the Elector^, particularly Maurice of 

* Frediman Andreas Zulich Dissertatio politico-historira de 
Naevis poUti is Caroli V. Lips. 1706. 4to. p. 21. 
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Saxony) and to form such connexions With 
them> as cut off all prospect of renewing the 
proposal with success. Philip, soured by his. ^^** 
disappointment^ was sent back to Spain, to be 
called thence when any new scheme of ambi- 
tion should render his presence necessary ^. 

Having relinquished this plan of domestic Thf Pop® 

, ' , sod Einp6« 

ambition, which had long occupied and engross rorforma 
sed him, Charles imagined that he would now tt^e^ 
have leisure to turn all his attention towards pj^ij^l^ 
his grand scheme of establishing uniformity of 
religion in the Empire, by forcing all the con- 
tending parties, to acquiesce in the decisions of 
the council of Trent. But such was the extent 
of his dominion^, the variety of connections in • 
ivhich this entangled him, and the multiplicity 
of events to which these gave rise, as seldom al- 
lowed him to apply his whole force to any one 
object The machine which he had to conduct 
was so great and complicated, that an unfore- 
seen irregularity or obstruction in one of the 
inferior wheels, often disconcerted the motion 
of the whole, and prevented his deriving from 
them, all the beneficial effects which he expect- 
ed. Such an unlooked-for occurrence happen- 
ed at this juncture, and created new obstacles 
to the execution of his schemes with regard to 
religion. Julius III. though he had confirmed 
Octavio Farnese in the possession of thedutchy 
of Parma, during the first effusions of his joy 

* Sleid. 505. Thoan. 180. 238. Memoir, de Ribi«r, ii. 
219. 281. 314. Adriani Istor. lib. viii. 507. 520. i 
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^s?^ and gratitude on his promotion to the papal 



throne, soon began to repent of his own geHe^ 
fOfAty^ and to be apprehensive of consequence^ 
which either he did not foresee, or had disre-^ 
garded, while the sense of his obligations to the 
family of Farnese was recent. The Emperor 
still retained Placentia in his hands, and had 
not relinquished bis pretensions to Parma as a 
fief of the Empire. Gonzaga, the governor of 
Milan, having, by the part which he took in 
the murder of the late Duke P^ter Ludovico, 
offered an insult to the family of Farnese. which 
he knew could never be forgiven, had, for that 
reason, avowed its destruction ; and employed 
all the influence which his great abilities, as well 
as long services, gave him with the Emperor, 
in persuading him to seize Parma, by force of 
arms. Charles, in compliance with his solici- 
tations, and that he might gratify his own de* 
sire of annexing Parma to the Milanese, listen-' 
ed to the proposal ; and Gonzaga, ready to take 
encouragement from the slightest appearance 
of approbation, began to assemble troops, and 
to make other preparations for the execution of 
his scheme. 



bctavio 



courts the 
asristancie 
of Fhmce. 



OCTAVIO, who saw the impending danger, 
found it necessary ,^ for his own safety, to in* 
crease the garrison of his capital, and to levy 
soldiers for defending the rest of the country. 
But as the expence of such an effort far exceed- 
ed his scanty revenues, he represented his situa- 
tion to the Pope, and implored that protectioa. 
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lod assistance which was due t0 bim as a vassal '^ ^ 
of the church. The Imperial minisler, how* 
ever, had already pre-occupied the Pope's ear ; 
and by discoursiiig continually concerning the 
danger of giving ofience to the Emperor, as 
well as the imprudence of supporting Octavio 
ia an usurpation so detrimental to the Holy 
See, had totally alienated bim from the family 
of Farnese, Octavio's remonstrance and peti* 
tion met, of consequence, with a cold reception; 
' and he> despairing of any assistance from Julius^ 
began to look round for protection from some 
other quarter. Henry IL of France was the 
only Prince powerful enough to afford him this 
protection, and fortunately he was now in a si* 
tuation which allowed him to grant it He had 
brought bis trapsactions with the two British 
kingdoms^ which had hitherto diverted his at« 
tention from the affairs of tbe Continent, to 
such an issue as he desired. This he had effect* 
ed partly by the vigour of his arms, partly by 
his dexterity in taking advantage of the politi* 
cal factions which raged in both kingdoms to 
such a degree, as rendered tbe councils of the 
Scots violent and precipitate, and the operatifons 
of the English feeble and unsteady. He had 
procured from tbe Blnglish fav6urable conditiona 
of peace for his allies the Scots; he had prevail* 
ed on the nobles of Scotland not only to affiance 
their young Queen to his son the Dauphin, but 
even to send her into France, that she might 
be educated under his eye ; and had recovered 
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B op K Boqlogne, together with its dependencies^ which 
had been conquered by Henry VIII. 

The French king having gained points of so 
much consequence. to his crown, and disengaged 
himself with such honour from the burden of sup«* 
porting the Scots, and maintaining a war against 
England, was now at full leisure to pursue the 
measures which his hereditary jealousy of the 
Emperor's power naturally suggested. He lis- 
tened, accordingly, to the first overtures which -^ 
Octavio Farnese made him ; and embracing ea« 
gerly an opportunity of recovering footing in 
Italy, he instantly concluded a treaty, in which 
he bound himself to espouse his cause, and to 
furnish him all the assistance which he desired. 
This transaction could not long be kept secret 
from the Pope, who, foreseeing the calamities 
which must follow if war were rekindled so near 
the ecclesiastical state, iifimediately issued mo« 
nitory letters, requiring Octavio to relinquish 
his new alliance. Upon his refusal to comply 
with the requisition, he soon afber pronounced 
his fief to be forfeited, and declared war against 
him as a disobedient and rebellious vassal. 
But as, with his own forces alone, he could not 
hope to subdue Octavio while supported by 
such a powerful ally as the King of France, he 
had recourse to the Etoperor, 11^0 being ex- 
tremely solicitous to prevent the establishment 
of the French in Parma, ordered Gonzaga to 
second Julius with all his troops. Thus the 
French took the field as the allies of Octavio; 
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the Imperialists as the prdtectdrs of the Holy ^^^ 
See; and hostilities commenced between them> ^^i^'.^'^i^^^ 
while Charles and Heiiry themselves still affect- oc^m 
ed to give out that they would adhere in viol- *5^^2JSto 
ably to the peace of Crespy. The war of Par- '**^*^^ 
ma was not distinguished by any memorable itaiy, 
event. Many small rencounters happened with 
alternate success ; the French ravaged part of 
the ecclesiastical territories ; the Imperialists 
I«ud waste the Parmesan ; and the latter, after 
having begun to besiege Parma in form, were 
obliged to abandon the enterprise witili dis- 
grace*. 

But the motions and aUrm which this war, ^>;*^ 

meeting of 

or the preparations for it, occasioned in Italy, theoouaoiL 
prevented most of the Italian prelates from re* 
pairing to Trent on the first of May, the day 
appointed for re-assembling the council; and 
though the papal legate and nuncios resorted 
thither, they were obliged to adjourn' the coun- 
cil to the first of September, hoping such a 
number of prelates might then assemble, that 
they might with decency begin their delibera- 
tions. At that time about sixty prelates, most- 
ly from the ecclesiastical state, or from Spain, 
together with a few Germans, convenedf. The lieoiy pi«- 
session was opened with the accustomed forma- l^'^JSu^ 
lities, and the fathers were about to proceed to 

* Adriani Istor. lib. viii. 505* 514. 524. Sleid. 513. Pft- 
ruta, p. 220. Letlere del Caro scritte al nome del Card* Fan^ 
nese> torn. ii. p. 1 1, &c. f R Paul, 069. 
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^ ^ ^ bnsitiess, wh«n the abbot of Bellozane appear- 
^^v-^ ^ ed, and praienting letters of credence as anbas- 
^^^' sador from the King of France, demanded aa-^ 
dtence^ Having obtained it, he protested, in 
Hehry's name, against an assemUy called at 
such an improper juncture, when a war wan^ 
tonly kindled by the Pope, made it impossible 
for the deputies from the Gallican church to re- 
sort to Trent in safety, or to deliberate concern- 
ing articled of faith and discipliiie with the re* 
quistte tranquillity ; he declared, that his mas- 
ter did not acknowledge this to be a general 
or oecumenic council, but must consider, and 
would ,treat it as a particular and partial con- 
tention^. The legate affected to despise this 
protest ; and the prelates proceeded, notwith- 
standing) to examine and decide the great points 
in controversy concerning the sacrament of the 
Lord's Sapper, penance, and extreme unction. 
This measure of the French Monarch, however, 
gave a deep woimd to the credit of the council, 
at the very commencement of its deliberations* 
The Germans could not pay much regard to an 
assembly, the '- authority of which the second 
Prince in Christendom bad formally disclaimed, 
or feel any great reverence for the decisions of 
a few men, who arrogated to themsdves all the 
nghts belonging to the representatives of the 
church universal, a title to whi<^ they had suck 
poor pretensions. 

♦SleiA^lS* Thoani 282. ¥:Vm\,SOh 
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The Emperor, neverthol^Bs^ vras straiBi^gi^s *^^ 
aalJMFity tio the utatast^ in qrder to establ^b the sm^.- m mi 
reputation and jurisdiction of the council. He vj^' ^ 
haid' prevailed on the three. eecjesi^kiealBIec^ ^^^ 
tors, the prelatea <if gi^atest poMi^r and dignity eeedN^ 
in throhureh nesct to the^Poqp^^ torcq^air thither pSS^ts, 
in person. He had: obliged several Qennaii 
bisfaopa « o£ : inferior : rank*. ^ go to Trent them* 
selves^, or to • send ih^r -. pro^iesi He granted! 
an Imperial. safe»condiict to. the ambas^adort 
nominated by. the Ekatoir of BraAdenborg^ thia 
dake <tf Wurtemberg, and other ^Protestants^ tcr 
attenil tbe>ot)miml ^ and eidiorted them to saoul ^ 
their ^ diwinefir thither, in ord^c tos proppund^ ^^ 
plain, and defend theii} doM^tciue. Attbesam* 
time^ his ^zeal anticipated the^rdecrees of tbe 
council; and as if the opinions of the Protest 
tants had already been condemned, he took 
large /stepi? towands extermipating them. With 
thia mt^nti^n^t he.ipaUed ,togft^er the i»iiMatefll . 
of Ajfcig»biirg 9 and ,i^ter int^rroi^UjDg thaisk :e9%^ 
cecnufig jiexrer^A cc^roii^ei^ed point^i enjotuffA 
them to ;teiicbi iiethiqgi with^ ces^peot to theM^' 
contrary to thetea^s <>f the. RoffMsb c^rob^^ 
Upon thein declinii^; toccda^ply witb a>requi»i^t 
tion s^ .contrary to the dlotates^^of ^tbi^ir cpiir^ 
scienoesiji he commandi^ them to leave tb^tti^wti, 
in three days, without reve^li^ ^to any pen^ia.^ 
the cau^c.^f their baui^bixi^at; he- probibit<4i 
themU^ preach for the future in any prov^ttM 
of the Empire; and obliged them to take au^ 
oath that they would punctually obey these 
inj.unctio«s.i They were not. the :only victims 
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'^^ to bis Keal. The Protestant clergy, in most of 
Vi^s^<i^ the cities in the circle ^of Swabia, were ejected 
^^^^' with the same violence; and in many places, 
such miagistrates as haddistingui^ed themselves 
by their atttehment to the new opinions, were 
dismissed with the most abrupt irregularity, 
and their offices filled, in consequence of the 
Emperor's arbitrary appointment, with the most 
bigoted of their adversaries. The Reformed- 
worship was almost entirely suppressed through- 
out that extensive province. ' The ancitot and 
fundamental privileges of the free cities were 
^ violated. The people were compelled to attend 
the ministration of priests, whom they regarded 
with hcH*For as idolaters ; and to submit to the 
jurisdiction of magistrates, whom they detested 
as usurpers*- 



/ 



^^^^ ' The Emperor, after this discovery, which 
suppprt the was more explicit than any that he had hither* 
to iiiade, of his intention to imbvert the Getmaft 
constitution, as welt as to extirpate the Protes- 
tant religion, set out for Inspruck in the Tyrd. 
November. Hf^ fixed his residietoifee iii thit city, as^ by its 
situation in the neighbourhood of Trent, and 
on the confines of Italy, it appeared a commo« 
dions Nation, whence he might inspect the ope- 
i^tionsof the council, and observe the progress- 
of ihe war" in the Parmesan, without losing 
^g^ht of such occurrences as might happe»^ in 
Gemwmyf. ' 
• ' ' ■ •. ■ " ■ ■ ■ 

.A.^Sleid: 5ltf. 528. l^haan. 270^. f Skid. 329. 
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During these transactions, the siege of *^^ 
Magdeburg was carried on with various success* Wy^ 
At tjie time when Charles proscribed the citi- xh^fi^J^of 
«ens of Magdeburg, and put them under the Magdeburg, 
ban of the Empire, he had exhorted and even; 
enjoined all the neighbouring states to ta^e 
arms against them, as rebels and, common ^ne-f 
mies. Encouraged by his exhortations as. well 
as promises, George of Mecklenburg, a younger 
brother of the reigning Duke, an active and 
ambitious Prince, collected a considerable num^- 
ber of those soldiers of fortune who had accom-^ 
panied Henry of Brunswick in all his wild, en* i* - ^ 
terprises ; and though a zealous Lutheran him* 
self, invaded the territories of the Magdeburg* 
ers, hoping that, by the merit of this service,, 
he might procure some part of their domains 

to be allotted to him as an establishment. The 

• ' • ... 

citizens, unaccustomed as yet to endure par 
tiently the calamities of war, could not be re- 
strained from sallying out in order to save their 
lands from being laid waste. They attacked 
the Duke of Mecklenburg with more resolution 
than conduct, and were repulsed with great 
slaughter. But as they were animated with 
that unconquerable spirit, which flows from 
zeal for religion co-operating with the love of 
civil liberty, far from being disheartened by, 
their misfortune, they prepared to defend them* 
selves with vigour. Many of the veteran sol* 
diers who had served in the long wars betweem 
the Emperor and King of France, crowding 
to their standards under able and e;2^perienpe4 
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offidRU, the citneens acquired military skill l>y 
degrees, atid added alPthe advantages of that 
^^^^' to the efforts of tiadaimted coarage. The Duke 
of MeckleAburg, notwithstettding' the severe 
blow^ which he had giveti thfe Ma^^debufgers, 
not daring 'fo intest a town strongly fortified, 
and di^fended'by ^ucb a garrtdony oontiaaed to 
favage the' opdn coai|try<^ 

Mjwtiw As th«"hopes of booty dreiif many axiren* 
command ttirefs to 'th^ tcamp t)f this youHg Priiice, Man* 
which a?/ ride of Saxony began to be jealous of the power 
n^on the ^i^hich he poksessed by being at the head of 
such a numerous body, and marcbing'* towards 
Magdeburg with his' own troops, assumed the 
supreme command of the whole army, an ho- 
nour to which his high rank and great abiKties, 
as well as the nomination of the diet, ga^e faim 
an indisputable title, ^ With this united force 
he invested the town^ and began the siege in 
form ; claiming great inerit with the Emperor 
on that account, as, from his zeal to execute 
tbe Imperial decree, he was exposing hiihself 
once more' to tbe cens^r^ and maledicttons of 
the party with which he agreed in religious 
sentiments. But the ' approaches to the^ town 
went on slowly 5 the garrison interrupted 'tbe 
besiegers by frequent sallies, in one of which 
Greqrge of Mecklenburg was taken ^prisoner, 
levelled part of their works, and cut off tbe sol- 
diers in their advanced posts. While the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg, animated by the discourse^ 
of their pastors, and the soldiers, encouraged by 
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the example of their officers, endured all f he ^9^^ 
hardships of a siege without murmuring, and ^«ifK/«»i^ 
defended themselves with the same ardour ^^^^* 
which they had at first discovered ;. the troops 
of the besiegers acted with extreme remissness, 
repining at every thing tnat they suffered in a 
service which they disliked They broke out, 
more than once, into open mutiny, demanding 
the arrears of their pay, which, as the tnembers 
4)f the Germanic body sent in their contribu- 
tions towards defraying the expences of the war 
sparingly and with great reluctance, amounted 
to a considerable sum^. Maurice, too, had par- 
ticular motives, though such as he durst not 
avow at that juncture, which induced him not 
to push the siege with vigour, and made hiiU 
chuse rather to continue at the head of an army 
exposed to all the imputations which his dilar 
tory proceedings drew upon him, than to preci- 
pitate a conquest that might have brought him 
some accession of reputation, but would have 
rendered it necessary to disband his forces. 

At last, the inhabitants of the town begin- Thf^eity 
ning to suffer distress from want of provisions, toMa«^ 
and Maurice^ finding it impossible to protract 
matters any longer without filling the Emperor 
with such suspicions as might have disconcert- 
ed all his measures, he concluded a treaty of 
capitulation with the Qity upon the following 
conditions $ that the Migdeburgers should ^ow. x 

* Thuan. 277. Sleid. 514. 
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^9^^ humbly implore pardon of the Emperor ; that 
they should not for the future take arms, or enr 
termto any alliance against the house of Austria; 
that they should submit to the authority of the 
Imperial chamber; that they should conform to 
the decree of the diet at Augsburg with respect 
to religion ; that the new fortifications added to 
the town should be demolished ; that they should 
pay a fine of fifty thou^an4 crowns, deliver up 
twelve pieces of ordnance to the Emperor, and 
set the Duke of Mecklenburg, together with 
their other; prisoners, at liberty, without ran- 
som. Next day their garrison marched out, 
q.nd Maurice took possession of the towu with 
gres^t military pomp. 

Manrice»j Before the terms of capitulation were set- 

viewsattnis i j m-- • 

juncture, tied, Maurice had held many conferences with 
Albert Count Mansfeldt, who had the chief 
command in Magdeburg. He consulted like- 
wise with Count Heideck, an officer who had 
served with great reputation in the army of the 
league of Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had 
proscribed on account of his ;seal for that cause, 
. but whom Mauriqe had, notwithstanding, se- 
cretly engaged in his service, and admitted in- 
to the most intimate confidence. To them he 
communicated a scheme^ which he had long re- 
volved in his mind, for prqcuring liberty to his 
father-in-law the Landgrave, for vindicating the 
privilege^ of the Germanic body, and setting 
bounds to the dangerous encroachments of the 
Imperial power. Having deliberated with then^ 
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^concerning the measures which qiight be neces- ^ ^ ^ , 
:sary for securing the success of such an arduous v.^-v^^ 
^enterprise, he gave Mansfeldt secret assurances ^^ ^' 
that the fortifications of Magdeburg should not 
be destroyed, and that the inhabitants should 
neither be disturbed in the exercise of their re- 
ligion, nor be deprived of any of their ancient 
immunities. In order to engage Maurice more 
thoroughly from considerations of interest to 
fulfil these engagements, the senate of Magde- 
burg elected him their Burgrave, a dignity 
which had formerly belonged to the electoral 
house of Saxony, and which entitled him to a 
.very ample jurisdictiQn not only in the city but 
jn its dependejicies^. 

Thus the citizens pf Magdeburg, after en- Th« *<iw- 
iduring a siege of twelve months, and struggling rived ft<m' 
for their liberties, religious and civil, with an in- JSJ^mST" 
yincible fortitude, worthy of the cause in which J^^^*' 
it was exerted, had at last the good fortune to 
.conclude a treaty, whicl) left them iif a better 
condition th;an the rest of their countrymen, 
whom their timidity or want of public spirit had 
betrayed into such mean submissions to the Em- 
peror. But while a great part pf Germany ap- 
plauded the gallant conduct of the Magde^ 
burgers, and rejoiced in their having escaped 
the destruction with which they had been 
threatened, jail admired Maurice's address in 

* Sfleid. 528. Thuan. 276. Obsidionis Magdeburgici 
pescriptio per Sebast. BesseimiBierumi ap. Scard. ii. 618. « 
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the conduct of his negociation with them, as 
well sts'tbe dexterity with which he converted 
every event to his own advantage. They saw 
with amazement^ that after having afflicted the 
Magdeburgers during many months with all the 
calamities of war, he was at last, by their vo* 
luntary election, advanced to the station of high« 
est authority in that city which he had so late- 
ly besieged ; that after having been so long the 
object of their satirical invectives as an apostate, 
and an enemy to the religion which he profes- 
sed, they seemed now to place unbounded con- 
fidence in his zeal and good-will*. At the 
same time the public articles in the treaty of 
^capitulation were so perfectly conformable to 
those which the Emperor had granted to the 
: other Protestant cities, and Maurice took such 
care to magnify his merit in having reduced a 
place which had defended itself with so much 
obstinacy, that Charles, far from suspecting any 
thing fraudulent or collusive in the terms of ac- 
commodation, ratified them without hesitation, 
tmd absolved the Magdeburgers from the sen^ 
tence of ban which had been denounced against 
them. 

Hiscxpe- The only point that now remained to embai>- 
i^m^9n rass Maurice was how to keep together the vete- 
■™y ?" ran troops which had served under him, as well 
as those which had been employed in the de- 
fence of the town. For this, too, he found an- 

* 4^^1<1^ vi^ Maurit. apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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t^pedient with singular art and fielicity. 'His 
schemes against the Emperor were not .yet so 
fully ripened^ that he durst venture to disclose 
theni> and proceed openly to carry tfaeminto 
execution. The winter was approaching^ which 
made it impossible to take tbe field immediate* 
ly. He was afraid that it would give apremai* 
ture alarm to 'the Emperor, if he should retain 
such a considerable body in bis pay :until the 
season of action returned in tlie spring. As 
soon then as 'Magdeburg opened' its gates, he 
sent home his Saxon subjects, whom he could 
.command to take arms and re-^assemble on the 
shortest warning; and at the same (time, paying 
part of the arrears due to themercenary troops^ 
who had followed his standard, as well as to tbe 
soldiers who had served in the garrison, fae ab« 
solved them from their respective oaths of £deli'» 
ty, and disbanded them* But the moment he 
gave them their discharge, George <rf Mecklen^ 
burg, who was now set at liberty, offered to 
take them into his service, and to l^comis sure* 
ty for the payment of what was still owing to 
them. As such adventurers twere accustomed 
often to change masters, they imtantly accepted 
the offer. Thus these troops were kept united, 
and iready to inarch wherever Mauriee should 
call them, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that Q^rge of Mecklen^ 
burg had hired them with an intention to assert 
his claim to a part of his brother*s territories by 
fffTGe of ^rms^ suffered this transaction to pass 
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BOOK without observatidn, as if it had been a matter 
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of no consequence*. 



S'^^Sf Having ventured to take these steps, which 
mg his in- jvefe of so much consequence towards the exe* 
horn tbe cutlon of his schcmes, Maurice, that he might 
^^°**'^* divert the Emperor from observing their tem- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the, suspicions 
which that must have excited, saw the neces* 
sity of employing some new artifice in order to 
engage his attention, and to confirm him in his 
present security. As he knew that the chief 
object of the Emperor's solicitude at this juncr 
ture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
testant States of Germany to recognize the au- 
thority of the council of Trent, and to seod 
thither ambassadors in their own name, as well 
as deputies from their respective churches, be 
took hold of this predominating passion in Qr- 
der ia amuse and to deceive him, • He afiected 
a wonderful ^eal to gratify Charles in what he 
desired with regard to this matter; he nominat- 
ed ambassadors, whom he empowered to attend 
tbexouncil; hemade choice of Melancthon 
and some of the most eminent among his bre-» 
thren to prepare a confession of faith, and to 
lay it before that assembly. After his example, 
and probably in , consequence of his solicita- 
tions, the Duke of Wurtemberg, the city of 
Strasburg, and other Protestant States, ap- 

* Thuan. 278. Struv. corp. hist. Germ. 1064. ArBoId| 
irita Mauritii, apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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pointed ambassadors and divines to attend the •^^k 
council. They all applied to the Emperor for ^^■^yW 
his safe- conduct, which they obtained in the ^^^ 
most ample form. This was deemed sufficient 
for the security of the ambassadors, and they 
proceeded accordingly on their journey ; but 
a separate safe<^onduct from the council itself 
was demanded for the Protestant divines. The 
fate of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, whom 
the council of Constancie, in the preceding cen- 
tury, had condemned to the flames without re- 
garding the Imperial safe-conduct which had 
been granted them, rendered this precaution 
prudent and necessary. But as the Pope was no 
less unwilling that the Protestants should be 
admitted to an hearing in the council, than the 
Emperor had been eager in bringing them to de- 
mand it, the legate by promises and threats pre- 
vailed on the fathers of the council to decline 
issuing a safe-conduct in the same form with 
that which the council of Basil had granted to 
the followers of Huss. The Protestants, on their 
part, insisted upon the council's copying the 
precise words of that instrument. The Imperial 
ambassadors interposed, in order to obtain what 
would satisfy them. Alterations in the form of 
the writ were proposed ; expedients were sug- 
gested; protests and counterprotests were taken: 
the legate, together with his associates, laboured 
to gain their point by artifice arid chicane; the 
Protestants adhered to theirs with firmness and 
obstinacy. An account of every thing that pas- 
sed in Trent was transmitted to the Emperor 
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' ^ * at Iivipradc, who, attempttng, from on emmm 
^««»v*^ of zeal> or of confidence in his own fiuldress, to- 
^"^ reconcile the contending parties, was inrdved; 
in a labyrinth of inesctricable negociation& . Bjn 
means of tbis> however, Maurice gained all that: 
he had in view ; the Emperor's time was wholly: 
engrossed, and his attention diveited ; while he. 
himself had leisnre to mature his schemes, t9 
carry on his intrigues^ and. to finish his prepar. 
rations, before he threw off the mask^ and 
struck the blow which he had so long medi-' 
tated*. . 

Tbe a&in BuT pfevious to entering into, any &irtber 
rfHuDgary. ^^^^., concerning Maurice's operations, some 

account must be given of a new revolution in 
Hungary, which contributed not a little to* 
wards Uieir producing such extraordinary e£^ 
fects. When Soly man, in tbe year 1541, byw 
sttatagem, which suited the< base and insidioMr 
policy of a petty usurper:, rather than the. maf^ 
nanimtty of a mighty conqueror,' deprived the 
yonng King of Hungary of tbe dominions 
which his father had left him,, he had: granted 
that unfortunate Pi*ince the coontry of Tran-^ 

. sylvania, a province of > his paternal kingdom: 
The government of this, together with the care 
of educating the yomig King^ foir be still at^ 
lowed him to retain that titte, though he hadr 

' rendered it only an empty name, he commit^^ 
ted to tbe Queen and MartimiJ92i bishop of 

* Slekl. 5a6. 5^. R P91J4 ^' ^^ Timas; 9»6. \ 
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Wa»din» wh<mi the late King had appointed ^^^ 
joint-guardians of bis son, and regents of his v^v^i^ 
dominions, at a time when those offices were ^^** 
of greater importance. This co>K>rdinate juris^ 
diction occasioned the same dissensions in a. 
small principality as it would have excited in 
a great kingdom; an toibitious young Queeti,: 
possessed with an high opinion of her own ca- 
pacity for governing, and an high-spirited pre^ 
lat^, fond of power, contending who should ea- . 
gross the greatest share in the administration. 
Each had thm^^partizans among the nobles 9^ 
bitt as Martinuzzi, by his great talents, began 
to acquire the ascendant, Isabella turned his 
own arts against him, and courted theprotec*^ 
tion of the Turks. 

The neighbouring Bashas, jealous of the Martinuza 
bishop's power as well as abilities, rewiWy pro- diDmnd't 
mised her the aid which she dananded, and HJ^T** 
would soon have obliged Martinuzzi to have "^^w^o™- 
given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if 
his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not sug- 
gested to him a new measiire, and one that 
tended not only to preserve but to enlarge his 
authority. Having concluded an agreement 
with the Queen, by the mediation of some of the 
nobles, who were solicitous to save their coun^ 
try from the calamities of a civil vvar, he secretr 
ly dispatched one of his confidents to Vienna, 
and entered into a negociation with Ferdinand. 
As it was no difficult matter to persuade Fer- 
dinand, that the same man whose enmity and 
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BOOK intrigues had driven him out of a great part of 
s^^-^/-'^^ his Hungarian dominions, might, upon a re* 
^^^^' conciliation, become equally instrumental in 
recovering them, he listened eagerly to the 
first overtures of an union with that prelate. 
' Martinuzzi allured him by such prospects of 
advantage, and engaged, with so much confix* 
dence, that he would prevail on the most pow- 
erful of the Hungarian nobles to take arms in 
his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithstanding his 
truce with Solyman, agreed to invade Transyl- 
vania. The command of the troops destined 
for that service, consisting of veteran Spanish 
and German soldiers, was given to Castaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer formed by the 
famous Marquis de Pescara, whom he strongly 
resembled both in his enterprising genius for 
civil business, and in his great knowledge in 
the art of war. This army, more formidable 
by the discipline of the soldiers, and the abili-* 
ties of the general, than by its numbers, was 
powerfully seconded by Martinuzzi and his 
faction among the Hungarians. As the Turk* 
ish Bashas, the Sultan himself being at the 
head of his army on the frontiers of Persia, 
could not afford the Queen such immediate or 
eflectual assistance as the exigency of her aifairs 
required, she quickly lost all ho{>es of being 
able to retain any longer the authority which 
she possessed as regent, and even began to de- 
spair of her son's safety. 

■ Martinuzzi did not suffer this favourable 
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Opportunity of accomplishing his own designs ^<>^o^ 
to pass unimproyed, and ventured, whiie she v^^v^^ 
was in this state of dejection^ to lay before her The succm 
a proposal, which at any other time she would ^'^^•^ 
have rejected with disdain. He represented 
how impossible it was for her to resist Ferdi* 
nand's victorious arms ; that even if the Turks 
should enable her to make head against them, 
she would be far from changing her condition 
to the better^ and could not consider them as 
delivearers, but as masters, to: whose comiiiands 
she must submit ; be conjured her, therefore, ds 
she regatderi^her owndigxiaty> the safety of her 
son, or the security of Christendom^ rather to 
give up Transylvania to Feidinatidj and to inake 
over to .him her son's title to the crown of Huti* 
gary, th4n to allow both to be usurped by the 
inveterate i eneiny : of the Christian faith. . At 
the same time he promised her, in Ferdinand's 
name, a compensation for herself, a^ well as for 
her son, suitable to their rank, and proportional 
to the value of what t;hey" were to - sadrifice. 
Isabella deserted bv soine of her adherents, dis- 
trusting dtheri^ destitute of friends, and sur- 
rounded by Castaldo's and Miartinu22i's troop9» 
subscribed Ihesse hard conditions, though with a 
reluctant hand. Vpoti this, she surrendered 
such; places of strength as were still in her pos- 
session, she gave up alt the ensigns of royalty, 
particularly a croWn of gold; ; which, as the Hun- 
garians believed, had descended from heaven, 
and conferred on him who wore it an undoubt- 
ed right to the throne. As she could not 

VOL. IV. p 
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•^*^ beair td ccmniti a priraJte: person^ in :a ooimtrjr 
wherd ^ke Jmd oace tojoy^ sovereign power^ 
I shtf iiiailmtly .det opt with; her son for Silesia, in 
]l btdet to! take possessi^niof tkie pryncipcditiies of 
Oppekft and Ratibor^ itfab ilivffithure cf M^ich 
Fbrditiand had engaged io. gtiaai lierson, and 
Kikei^ise.ita boBtoW ;dae of his dwighbeTi upon 
Hint ki mzsrmge.' 
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Appointed : t/dPOtC th« resignatiori of tke yotUng Kibg^ 
^It ^rt^of Marti niAZzi, and after bb exeuRipM the rest of 
wS^ lhe;li|»iirsyhaniaili igrandees^ stroi^ nlk^noe 
tS^%. to Fwrditoind^ whOj/ian ordbrto testify hns grate<» 
fill ddiise of *he wZbal ass' vreil as suct^ess with 
whiehothBt 4ii*elate had served hiifK^ aieipted to 
distfitigaish him by' eviery possible mark; of fe^ 
irdtir/ 4tid . fconfidetioe, He aif^iiytedhiin go* 
t6rnor,6f Trans jiir atiia^ ^ vHth almost xiniimi ted 
atithorJty 5"he publicly bwJered Castaldo W pay 
the grtofest deference to Ivis opmiim aadcom^ 
laQallds^^ be idcneaied his tevemies, whi<ih WBi?e 
already very great, by n€w appointments j he 
Qomtnated him a^rCkfa^hap of Gran, and pre- 
^ied:M9ai tlie P4>pe t<»taii9e tAm to the dignity 
ofaX^dixsai >Afl thisosteMation of'goo^-'triti) 
AoWevet-, was rVCffd orMticferity, miA Jcalseufated 
lo cbnceal^seiitimente rtiejftiost perfectly it« re- 
*>rerse. Ferdilk^nQi di^ntdisd Mairti%a!^2i*&.' abili* 
^ie&; distr«sterf bis? fidelity 5 ^ftd- iovosiaity that 
4s kis;€£?ttensj)\^:34itlibri^y enabled tiitn to ehedk 
any attempt itow^irtte >ei!ici«inscrlbing or abolisli* 
ing the ' extend w privileges whteli the Hanga- 
ddon Lmc^li ty^ pi!9HSSessed; be - wemld stand forth. 



on erery occgsi^iQo t}|e guantism of th^ lilx9r|bie« ^^* 
of im e^vntry, ■ rii(ii0f ith^iii a^;^ tl>^ part of ^ ^^-v^^^ 
vipej^.4efiroie4 to il>e will of bif spver^igtt. ^^^^' 

Foiit?iwraa»o»»to*«ecreUygave it' m charge peirdinand 

y^ii ii»» J begins to 

t0 V4li9taJaO, t($^ W9ltcb bl^ jnPtlOQS, U> gi^ard formde- 

agamrt bis :d^$iga^, m4 to thwart btf iwa^ ^^'him. 
S4iries, But MarttiM^ ^iHier b^^wi^e hi^ di4» 
not perceive )thfttCagtiiJdo w;ap plfrofd j^ » $py: 
on bU flkciioius, br beeww be do^pi^ecl Fi^rdi- 
nattd'^ iii9idiou6 ftrtiSf tiswioied th^ din^ctKHi oC 
tke 'Wftr against tbe Tuwk^ with hi^ uwal tona 
ofeiithoNtjr* and ooiyliKet^ U with gn^t ipag^ 
QdiHniity,: and no l€6$ (^ue^oss. He , tepoy^r^ 
soQte plaem of. ivbicb ftbe.InfideJ^ b^ takea 
po^seasion ; he : rendered ibmr Mt^mpi^ to r^ 
dtteie lOihefs i^bortife i aind astablii^lv^ F^rdi^ 
namd*6 anthoritsr noit t^nljr in Traii|iy)y^nia» bul 

in the Bannat of Teipeswitr/ af^<^ aev^ral-of tb* 
couDtries adjaioient. In owryi^g on tbfi^e op<9fH 
aiiims, h£ (^ben differed in ^entifloente fi^Mn Ca^ 
taldo and his officers, an4 (ti^at^d the Tfitil^h 
prisoners with a degree not only of humanity, 

hut even of generosity, which Capt^do laadly' 
condemned. This was represented at Vienna 
as an artful iDethod of court»|ig tb^ friiend«hip pf 
the Itifidels^ thait, by scaring their prot^ti^j 
be might shake dif all dependence nppn the 9Qv^ 
^ reign whom he no«r ackwwledg^. Thpagh 
Martinuzasi, in jmtifieation of bifi own conduct, 
contended that it wa^ ^n»politic by unue<:^ssiary 
sev4srities to exasperate ao eD^my prone to re* 
\enge» Ca^taldo's accusations gained crodit wUb 
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BOofc Ferdinand, prepossessed alre»ty against Alaf- 
^••-N^*^ tinnzzi, and jealotfs rf eveiy thing that could 
endanger his owil anthority in Hangary, in 
proportion as he knew it to be precarious ^nd 
ill-establisbed. T^hese suspi^ciotis Castaldo con- 
Armed and strengthened^ ^y the intdligence' 
. which he transmitted continuatiy to' hfs confi- 
dents at Vienna. By misrepreseriting What was 
innoe'eilf, and patting the \^drst construction- 
on what seemed dubiMs in Martintfsr^i's oon«- 
duct by imputing to him designs which he never 
formed, and charging htnf with actions of which 
h6 was not ^ulHy ^ he at )«st convinced Ferdi^ 
Irand, that, in order to preserve' his Hmigarian 
^rbwn, he' miist cat dS that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, for^teeing that it would be 
daiigt^rotls to proceed in the regular course of 
law agai Asi a subject of such .e:iCorbitdnt power 
as might enable bim to set His sovereign at de- 
fiance; determined to employ yiolehce, in order 
to obtain that satisfaction which the laws were 
too feeble to afford him^ 



ire is Mas. ' He issued his orders accordingly to CasfaldOy 

hk com-^ ^^o willingly undertook that infamous service. 

^^^ Havirlg communicated the design to some Ita- 
lian and Spanish officers, whom he could trusty 
and cbncerted with them the plan of executing 

i>w. 18. it, th^y entered Martinuz^i's apd-rtment^ early 
one , morning, under pretence of presenting to 
him ^oine dispatches whicti were to be sent off 
immediately tt) Vienna- and while he perused 
t paper with attention, one of their number 
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struck him ;wkh his ; poighard in / the throat. ^ <h> k 
The. blow was: iiot mortal. Martinuzzi start«> n-p^-*^ 
ed ap: with; the intrepidity natural to hiip, and ^^^^' 
grappling the assassin, threw him to the 
ground. Biili the /other, conspirators rushing in, 
au: old man, unarmed and alone, was unable 
long to sustain such a,n unequal conflict, and 
Slink under the wounds which h&. recejyed frorn^ 
80 many band$. The Tranigy Iranians were re- 
strained .by dread of the foreign troops station- 
ed in their country, from rising in arms, in or- 
der to take vie^gaanceon the murderers of a 
prelate iw^ho badf long, been the object of their The effect 
love as well as veneration* They spoke of the leotastioo. 
deeAf. however, .with horror and execration; 
and exclaimed against Ferdinand, whom neither 
gratitude for recent and important services, nor 
reverence for a cbarapter considered as sapred; 
and inviolable among Christians, could restrain 
from; shedding the blood, o£ a man, whose only 
crime wsis attachm.ent to his native country. 
The nobles, detesting the jealous as ^ell a^ 
cruel policy of a pourt, which, upon uncertain 
and improbable ;surmtses, had given up a perr 
son> no les/s cdnspicuous for his merit than his 
yank tp; be i butchered by assassins, either re- 
tired) tp their own. estates,; or if they continued 
frithlth^ Austrian ^rmy, grew cold to the sep- . 
yjrce,; The Tttrks,. enpoiiraged by the death of 
an enemyi i whose. abilities they knew ^nd dread- 
ed, prepared to renew hostilities early in the 
spring ;and| instead of the security which Fer-r 
4inand had eipectied: froin the remova} pf Ts/l^t^ 
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I 

tinuzi^^ it was erident thai bis territorfes in 
Hungary wefe about to be attacked wrth greater 
vigour^ and defended with lew zeal t&a» ever*. 

By thid tim*^ M^ric^ li^viiigf ilAiost finMv 

ed bis* intriguer afid fHhrepdratiotu:^ wagi 4m the 
pmtit <tf dectai^ifdg hJs^ iiKienCidttsy ofnenly^ and of 
t$iking th^ field agaifiis^ the Smpcfror. Hit 

&m c^te, afti^T h^ cmfk^ to this reftri>titTeiiy wae 
16 di^clartu that tydffdv^ and bigoted maidm of 
tbe 0oiffeder*tei aft 8«atkalde^ which bad leA 
Ihem to dbtm alt ce^nextfon with tcf^ergtieti^ 
He had ob^erv^ bow fata) tMs^liaid bee» to 
their cause; sbild, ins«mOted by tbdr error, bo 
tv'as ad eager to court the ^roteotiott of Heary 
II. as they had been soli^^itoosi to prevem the 
interposhioti of l^ranoii I. Happtty for him, 
be fotind Hetity iti a dispositifoti to listen to tbd 
first overture on hh, pa/t, and it^ a sitoatton 
whidh enabled Urn to bring the whole Ibroe ol 
the French niortarehy into action. He«ry had 
long observed the progress of the Kmperoi'lB 
arms xvith je^lou^y, and W'nh&A to didiingtti^ 
himself by entering the \\m against the same 
fthfeiiiy^ whotti it had been the glory of his fa* 
th^r's reign to oppo$e. He had laid bold on 
ibe fir^t OppCH*tuttity in his power of thwarting 
the Emperor^s designs, by taking the Fhifce of 
l^arma under his prOteefion ; and hdstilitiei 
were already b^gnn, not-only in that dntcby 

* Sleid. 535. Thuan, lib.. ; ix. 300» &c., . . If^u^ntaffi, jHist._ 
RegD. HunganCi, Hip. xvi. 189, &c. Mem.' ide Jlibier/ ii 
m. NafilU ComifiS Hte(Jri^; lib; irl 8(4, &c. ' ' ' *' ' 
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but in Piedmont. Having fcermiriate<l 'the war b'ook 
with England Uy s peace, no less adfantageous v.«-v^ 
to himself ' than hanoiirabld for his allies the ^^^' 
Soots, thie restless and enterprising courage of 
his nobies was 'impatient to displaj itself im. 
some theatre of action more conspicuous thaa 
the petty operations in Parma or Piedmont af<^. 
forded them. 

John de Fienne, bishop ofBayonne, whom his treaty 
Henry had sent into Germany, under pretence ^'*^ *^* 
of hirilkg troops to be employed ici Italy, wag 
empowened to conclude^^ a treaty in form witlr 
Maurice and his associates. As it iv<ould hn^vB 
been very indecent in a. King of France to 
have undertaken the defence of the Protestant 
church, the interests of religion, how much so^ 
ever they might be affected by the treaty, were 
not once mentioned in any of the articles. Re* 
ligiotis oonoenis, they pretended to commit en< 
tirely to the disposition of Divine Providence $ 
the only nK)tives assigned for their present coiv 
federaoy against Charles, were to procure the 
Landgrave liberty, and to prevent the subver- 
sion of the ancient constitution and laws of the 
German Empire^ In order to accomplish thesei 
ends, it was agreed, that all the contracting 
parties should, at the same time, declare war 
against the Emperor; that neither peace nor 
truce should be made but by common consent, 
nor without including each of the confederates; 
that, in order to guaipd against the inconvenient- 
ces of anarchy, or of pretensions to joint cojji* 
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^9^^ mand, Maurice should be acknowleged 93 
K>00^y^^ head of the German confederates, with absolute 
^^^^' authority in all military affairs; that Maurice 
and his associates should bring info the field 
seven thousand horse, with a proportional num* 
ber of infantry ; that, towards the subsistence 
of this army, during the first three months of 
the war, Henry should contribute two hun- 
dred and forty thousand crowns, and after- 
wards sixty thousand croons a-mcaith> as long 
as they, continuied in arms ; that Henry, i^hould 
attack the Emperor on the side of Lorrain 
with a powerful army 5 tliat if it were found 
requisite to elect a new Emperw, such a per- 
son sl^Quld be nominated as shall be agreeable 
to the King of France*. This treaty was con- 
cluded on the fifth of ^October, some time be^ 
fore Magdeburg surrendered, and the preparar 
tory negoci^tipns werei conducted with such 
profound secrecy, that, of all the Princes who 
afterwards acceded to it, Maurice cojnamunicat- 
ed what he was carrying on to two only, John 
Albert, the reigniqg duke of Mecklenburg* ^nd 
William of Hesse, the Landgrave's eldest son. 
The league itself was no less an:^io.usly coii 
cealed, and with such fortunate care, that no 

rumour concerning it reached the ears of the 
Emperor or his ministers ; nor do they seem to 
have conceived the n^ost distant suspicion of 
such a transaction. 

, At the same time, with a solicitude whiclj 

♦ Recueil des Traitez, torn. ii. 258. Tfauan. lib. viii. 279- 
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w*s careful to draw some accession of strength * ^^^ ^ 
from every quarter, Maurice applied to Ed- ^^•-v-^ 
ward VI. of England, and requested a subsidy soiufite^' 
of four hundred thousand crowns for the sup-, ^J^^ vi 
port of a confederacy formed in defence of the of England! 
Frotestant religion. But the factions which 
prevailed in the English court during the mi- 
nority of that Prince, and which deprived both 
the councils amd arms of the nation of their 
wonted vigour, left the English ministers nei- 
ther time nor inclination to attend to foreign 
affairs, and prevented Maurice's obtaining that 
aid, which their zeal for the Reformation would 
have prompted them to grant him^. 

Maurice, however, having secured the pro- Demand 
tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry II. S^^^ 
proceeded with great confidence, but with equal ^f^^^ 
caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it setatuber* 
necessary to make one effort more, in order to ^' 
obtain the Emperor*s consent that the Land- 
grave should be set at liberty, he sent a solemn Decemto. 
embassy, in his own name, and in that of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, to Inspruck., After 
resuming, at great length, all the facts and ar- 
gunaents upon which they founded their claim, 
^d representing, in the strongest terms, the pe* 
culiar engagements which bound them to be so 
assiduous in their solicitations, they renewed 
the request in behalf of the unfortunate prison- 
er, which they had so often preferred in vain, 

f Burner's Hist, of the Reform, vol. ii. Append. 37. 
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Bob K The Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wiirtemberg^ 
the Dokes of Mecklenborgy the Duke of Deux* 
ponts, the Marquis oi Bfandetibof^ Bareitliy 
and the Manqnis of Baden, by their amba9S»- 
dors, concurred with them in their suit Let- 
ters were likewise delivered to the same effect' 
from the King of Denmark, the Duke of Baiva*- 
ria^ and the Dukes of Lunenburg. Even the 
King of the' Romans joined in this application, 
being moved with compassion towards the Land- 
grave in his wretched situation, or influenced, 
perhaps, by a secret jealousy of his brother's 
power and designs, which, since his attempt to 
alter the order of succession in the Empire, he 
had come to view with other eyes than former- 
ly, and dreaded to a great degree. 

But Charles, constant to his own system 
with regard to the Lainlgrave, eluded a demand 
urged by such powerful intercessors ; and having 
declared that he would communicate his resota-^ 
tion concerning the matter to Maurice as sooti 
as he arrived at Insprnck, where he was every 
day expected, he did not deign to descend into 
any more particular explication of his inten- 
tions*. This application, though of no benefit 
to the Landgrave, was of great advantage to 
Maurice. It served to justify his subsequent 
proceedings, and to demonstrate! the he6eteity 
of employing arms in order to exttirt that equi^ 
table concession, which his mediation or intreaty 

* SKjid. 531. Thoan. lib. viii. 2»a 
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(buld tiofcobtattu It was of use, too, to oon^ 
firm the Emp^rot; in bis security^ as bolh tht 
solemnity of the application, and the solicitude *^^ 
tvith which so many Frtne^s were drawn in to 
enforce it, led htm to conclode that they placed 
aU tbeif bo^^ of nestorin^ the Landgrare t6 
liberty^ in gsiining bi$ cotisent to dismiss him* 

Maurice ^D^ploy^d artifloes still more rtftn- i^^^ 
^ to conceal his machinaUonsy to amnse the oooS^to 
Emperor, and to gain time He affected to be ^^ 
more s^olicitons than ever to find ont some ex^^ 
pedient for removing the diffictilties with regard 
to the safe^conduct for the Protestant divines 
appointed to attend the conncil, so that they 
might repair thither without any apprehension 
of danger. Hie ambassadors at Trent had fre^ 
qtient conferences concerning this matter with 
tbe Imperial ambassadors in that city, and laid 
dpen their sentimetits to them with the appear- 
tmce of the most uRreserred confidence. He 
was willing, at last, to have it believed, that he 
thonght alt diffi^rendes with respect to this pre- 
limmary article wer^ ^n the point of being ad^ 
justed I and in ordef to give credit to this opi- 
niofii he commanded Melancthcn, together with 
his brethren, to set out on th*ir jonmey to Treat. 
jAlt^he same time, be held a close correspond 
iSi&ht^ with the Imperial conrt at Inspruck, and 
Ktiewed oh every ocoasion fats [Srofessions not 
otly of (Iddity but of attachment to the Empe^ 

ror. He talked continually of his intention of 
going to Indpf uck in person > he gave orders to 
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BOOK hire a house for him in that city-j and to fit it 

v«^.^«^ up with the greatest dispatch for his reception^. 

1552. 



TbcEmpe. BuT, profoundly skilled as Maurice . was in 

IDT con~ 

cetvessome the arts of deccit, and impenetrable as he 
^^ifS!^ thought the veil to be, under which he conceal- 
^^*^"^ ed his designs, there were several things in his 
conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidst his 
security, and tempted him frequently to sustpect 
that he was meditating something extraordi** 
* nary. As these suspicions took their rise fropd 
circumstances inconsiderable in themselves, or 
of an ambiguous as well as an uncertain nature, 
they were more than counterbalanced by Mau-r 
rice's address.; and the Emperor would not, light* 
ly, give up his confidence in a man, whom h^ 
had once trusted and loaded with favours. One 
particular alone seemed to be of such, con^e* 
quence, that he thought it necessary to dei|ian4 
an explanation with. regard to it. The.trpops, 
which George of Mecklenburg had taken into 
pay after the capitulation of Magdeburg,, h^v^ 
ing fixed their quarters in Thqringia, lived p^t 
discretion on the lands of the rich ecclesi^tips 
4tt their neighbourbppd. Tbeii; lip^nc.e atul.rar 
paciou§ness were intplergble. Such, as felt, or 
.dreaded, their e^^actions, complained loi>dJy4q 
the Emperor, and represei\Jed them as a ;body 
of men kept, in readine$A for some desperate eri-' 
.iexprise. But Maurice, partly by. extenuating 
the enorjtnities of w.hich they had been guilty^^ 

..^ * Arnpldi vita RJau^tap. Menken, ii. 1229» > 
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partly by representing the impossibility of dis^ ko^ok 
banding these troops, or of keeping them to re- ^-^^^^1*/ 
gulat-tJiscipline, unless the arrears still due to ^^^^ . 
them by the Empel-op were paid, either remoiM 
ed- the apprehensions which this had odeasiori- « i 
ed, or,^ as Cha^lel*^ was not in a condition to sa- 
tisfy the deniands of these soldiers, obliged him 

to t>e silent with regard to the nwitter*. \ ' 

» • ■ • ... I 

The time of action Was now ' approiachinffi Maurice 

^y P prepares for 

Maiirice had privately dispatclWd Albert ■ ?of actkm. 
Brandenburg to Pai^is, in order to confirm ;his 
league with Henry, arid to hasten the march of 
the French army. 'He had* taken measiires to 
Wing his own subjects together oxi ih^ first 
summons; he. had provided for the security of 
Siaxony, While he should be absent with the ar- 
my ; and he held the troops: in Thuringia, on 
which he chiefly depended, ready to advance on 
a moment's warning. All these complicated 
operations were carried on without being dis- 
covered by the court at Inspruct, and the Em- 
peror remained there in perfect tranquillity, 
busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues 
of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in settling 
the conditions on which the Protestant divines 
should be admitted into the cotincil, as if there 
bad not been any transaction of greater mo- 
ment in agitation* 

This credulous security in f^ Prince, who, by 

» ■ • > 

* Skid. 549. Thuan. 539. 
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BOOK yi( sagacity in obserrinf the conduct of all 
^■■p v ^*^ aioaad hiai, was conMnmijr led to ao excess of 
^^^ distrust, msy seem saaccsoitfitable, aad has been 
impnted to infatoatios. Bttt besides the exqot* 



t ribwted to site address aritb which Maorice concealed his 
loteDtionsy two circamstanees contriboted to 



the delosioD. The gottt had retaroed upon 
Charles soon after his arriral at Inspnick, vitb 
an increase of violence; and his constitution be- 
ilig broken by such ffjeqiieat attacks, he was 
scldoHo able to ^ea^ert bis aatunal vigour of mip^ 
or to consider aff^urs ivith hfs usual vigilance 
aad penetration; aaid GranvcM^ ^bishop of Ar^ 
ras, his prince minister,' though one o(\ the 
moat subtle statesmeq of that or perhaps, of my 
age, was on ibis occo^i^n ^e dupe of bis own 
daft. He etttedrtluned isuch an high Qpjqion of 
his gwD abilities, and hdid the pcditical taleute 
of the Germans in such .eoiiit0nipt> that bp dei^ 
pised all the intifiQations given him conc^rxung 
Maurice's secret machinations, or the dang^^ 
HBNi hi« ous designs which he |va^ cfH-rying on. Wh#a 
the I>nke of Alva, who^e dark suspicious mind 
harboured xnany doubts •eonceiTiiug the Elf^tor'f 
sincerity, proposed calling hi^a iiumed/«te)y to 
court to answer for his conduct, Oranvelle r^e** 
plied with great scQrii,'That tbese appr^h^a^ 
sions were groundless, and that a druakeiii Q^r* 
man head was too gross to .form any scliemi^ 
which he could not easily penetrate and baffleJ^ 
Nor did he assume this p^emptory tpne mere- 
ly from confidence in his own discernment ; he 
had bribed two of Maurice^s ministers, and re- 
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f^yfed SfQta, th«ifn £re(^<^t end minute in&rmlu- 
tji)a cmti^erniiigiltUth^f iDftst^m'^ motioants. Bat 
though ibi& i^ery cbapii!^^ ^r whidb he cbqiectp 
eci.>^^ltin.<ic$)f$^ tQ.4ll'Ma«ii^i€e*6<x>imf;ieIs, aad 
eiren to. fiisitiioiiigiktsuj $ack mti^lligeDoe was 
6aiiv^«jAitf)(Mfl»» 0» itxxtofdetied . bis ddoeptioiL 
MMirW!^;foft«liate^4iso»ver^ the. oorraspoiii- 
deoceof the two! t mi tors )wi4h OmikireHfv 'but 
ittM^iid of piiQlohisigMtii^ni for thw crbsie^ he 
dektenousl]^ arai^M ihimseif of their fmAd, aa^ 
turned kis (&m%t fvrks! (9igimst tfbe 4)islibp < He a^ 
fected; tQ 4ifr)^t 43iiese ;iiiinis4cri&ivHJk great^teoii^ 
ftdei»C!( ^ti9(B;Ctveny bekuliiiHted thdmtoht8.cWi»> 
^altatkinsi be Meihed'toiay open his hectrt to 
ihrni ;^tid. tokAii@:oiire;aU the whik todet. them 
J3Me:ft€qua&44^ ifithiiwHJia^ wliat it was 

hifiintereltii^oaM be.knaivn«' tbey timasinitibed 
t0 Itiffpru^k («iiqb (M^qoiinte aa possessed Gran- 
velle with a firm belief of his sincerity as w«U 
as good intentions*. The Emperor himself, in 
tbie fttlo^i^;pf ,s^tirity^ %ylas 50 little moi^d by a 
inaeiiriprialj if) naa)il (3^ the ett^cktst^tical Eloptace^ 
i^iimonishittg iHrnrtliOebe an. hi6 guard against 
Ma4i<'io?» that h6mikdeJigJbt<>fthifiint<dlJjrgenc)e; 
ftfkl.bi^ Antw#5 tc)iljbe»i abounds wit4i declare- 
^A^sj4 \ii§ 1^11 tire ^ud confident rdianoe on the 
iidelity ae fV^jil ftg^.a^ta^bmen't of tiiat Prinpef. 

^ At last Ma^flrit^'s preparations were complet- Maurice 
ed, and he had the satisfaction to find that his S^ajLt 
intrigues and designs w.ere.still jinkaown* Bmt, ^^ ^"""^ 

^ ' - *' Mefvri^*; MemoirSj fol edit, p. 12. 
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thtmgh now ready to take the field, he did 
lay. aside the: arte which he had hitherto em^ 
{iloyed; and by one pieee of craft more, he de« 
iceived his enemies a few days longer. He gave 
out, that he was about to begin that journey to 
Inspruck of which he had so often talked^ and 
he took one of the ministers whom C^rauYelle 
had bribed, to attend him thither. After travel^ 
ling post a few stages, he pretended jto be indts^ 
posed by the fatigue of the journey, and dis^ 
patching the suspeit^ted minister to make his 
apology to the Emperor for this delay, and to 
assure bim that he would be^ at Inspruck with* 
in a few days ; he mounted on horseback; as 
soon as this spy on his actions was gone^ rode 
full speed towards Thuringia, joined his army, 
March 18. ^hich amounted to twenty thousand foot and 
five thousand horse, and put it immediately ill 
motion** .: i 

ihibiishes a ' At the same tinief he published a manifesto, 

manifesto, b**'i'* r ^i* ^«^i 

justifying containmg his reasons for takmg arms^ These 
were three in number: That he might secure 
the > Protestant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate destruction ^ 'That he might 
maintain the constitution and laws of the Em- 
pire, and save Germany from* being subject* 

.^ Melv. Mem. p« 13. These circtimstaBcet conceming the 
Saxon ministers whom Granvelle had bribed^ are not mention- 
ed by the German historians ; but as Sir James Melvil receiv- 
ed his information from the Elector Palatine, and as they ar^ 
perfectly agreeable tp the rest of Maurice's condpct, they may 
be considered as authentic. 
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ed to the dominion of an absolute UK^arch; 
That he might dehver the Landgrave of Hesse 
from the miseries of a long and unjust imprison* 
ment. By the firsts he roused all the favourers 
pf the Reformation, a party formidable by their 
zeal as well as numbers, and rendered desperate 
by oppression. By the second, he interested all 
the friends of libertv, Catholics no less than 
Protestants, and made it their interest to uliite • 
with him in asserting the rights and privileges 
common to both. The thirds besides the glory ' 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfit his en- 
gagements to the unhappy prisoner^ was become 
a cause of general concern, not only from the 
compassion which the Landgrave's sufferings 
excited, but from indignation at the injustice 
and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings against 
him^ Together with Maurice's manifesto, an- 
other appeared in the name of Albert Marquis 
of Brandenburg Culmbach, who had joined him 
with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn 
together. The same grievances which Maurice 
had pointed out are mentioned in it, but with 
an excess of virulence and animosity suitable to 
the character of the Prince in whose name it 
was published. 

The King of France added to these a mani- H«iipowtr. 
festo in his own name; in which, after taking ported by 
notice of the ancient alliance between the ^'"^ 
French and German ns^tions, both descended 
from the same ancestors; and after mentioning 
the applications, which, in consequence of this, 
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® ^9 * some of the most iH^idtrious among tfce Cermsmi 
^•^^v^ Princes hed made to him for his protection ; he 
*^^* declared, that he now took arms to re-establish 
the ancient constitution* of the Empire, to deli- 
ver son>e of its Princes from captivity, and to 
secwe the privileges and independence of all 
the members of the Germanio body. In this 
manifesto, Henry assumed the extraordinary title 
of Ppdtector of the Liberties of Germany j and of 
its captive Princes; and there was engraved on it 
a cap, the ancient symbd ■ of freedom, placed 
between two daggers, in order to iatimate to the 
Germans, ttiat this blessing was to be acquired 
and secured by force of arms*. 

^Itk^s Maurice had now to act a part entirely 
itt the field, new, but his flexible genius was capable of ac- 
commodating itself to every situation. The 
moment he took arms, he was as bold and ea- 
terprising in the fieldy as he had been cautious 
and Crafty in the cabinet. He advanced by 
rapid niarches towards the Upper Germany. 
All the towns in his way opened their gates te 
him. He reinstated the magistrates whom the 
Emperor had deposed, and gave possession of 
the churches to the Protestant ministers whoni 
he had ejected. He directed his march to Augs- 
"'"'"■ "' burg, and as the Imperial garrison, which was 
too inconsiderable to think of defending it, re- 
tired immediately, he took possession of that 

^ Sl^id. 54d. ThuanJib. |C. 339. Mem. de Ribier, ii. S7U 
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gfeAt cityv and made the same changes there as 
in the tewns through which he had passed*. 

' ^552. 

April 1. 

No word^ can express the Emperor^s astonish- Jor^sSteT 
merit and cbnsternation at events so unexpect- Jjjj^?^ 
ed. He saw a great number of the'Germati 
l^rinces in arms against him, and the rest either 
ready to join themy or wishing success to their 
enterprise. He behelil a powerful Monarch un- 
ited with them in close league, seconding their 
operations in person at the head of a formidable 
army, while he, through negligence and creduli- 
ty, which exposed him no less to scorn than to 
danger, had neither made, nor was in condition 
to make, any effectual provisioii, either for 
crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting the 
invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of hi& 
Spanish troops had been ordered into Hungary 
against the Turks ; the rest had marched back 
to Italy upon occasion of the war in the dutchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran Germans had 
been dismissed, because he was not able to pay 
them ; or had entered into Maurice's service 
after the siege of Magdeburg ; and he remained 
at Inspruck with a body of -soldiers hardly 
strong enough to guard his own person. His 
treasury was as much exhausted, as his army 
was reduced. He had received no remittaiices 
for some time from the new world. He had for- 
feited all credit with the merchants of Genoa 
and Venice, who refused to. lend him money, 

• • 

* Sleid. 55$. thuan. 342. 
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^^^^ though tempted by the offer of exorbitant inte- 
rest* Thus Charles^ though undoubtedly tbe 
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most considerable potentate in Christendoniy 
and capable of exerting the greatest strength, 
his power, notwithstanding the violent attack 
made upon it, being still unimpaired, found 
himself in a situation which rendered him uiv- 
able to make such a sudden and vigorous. effort 
as the juncture required, and- was necessary t^ 
.have saved him from the present danger. 

toS^"^ In ^1^'s situation, tbe Emperor placed all hi« 
byanego- hopes on negociating I the only resource of 
such as ape conscious of their own weakness. 
But. thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to 
make the .^rst advances to subjects who were 
in arms against him/ he avoided that indecojrum 
by employing the mediation of his brother Fer* 
dinand. Maurice confiding, in bis own talents 
to conduct any negociation in such a manner 
as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that, 
by the appearance of facility in hearkening t& 
the first overture of accommodation, he might 
amuse the Emperor, and tempt him to slacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing 
to defend himself, readily agreed %> an inter- 
' view with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in 
Austria; and having left his army to proceed 
on its march under the command of the Duke 
of Mecklenburg, be repaired thither. 

Progress of Meanwhile the King of France punctually 
mf!^ fulfilled his engagements to his allies. He took 
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the field earlj, with a numerous and well-ap- b<>ok ^ 
pointed army, and marching directly into Jx)r- v-pv-^^ 
rain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at ^^^*' 
his approach. His forces appeared next before 
Metz, and that city, by a fraudulent stratagem 
of the Constable Montmorency, who having 
obtained permission to pass through it with a 
small guard, introduced as many troops as were 
sufficient to overpower the garrison, was like- 
wise seized without bloodshed. Henry made 
his entry into all these towns with great pomp ; 
he obliged the inhabitants to swear allegiance 
to him, and annexed those important conquests 
to the French Monarchy. He left a strong 
garrison in Metz. From thence he advanced 
towards Alsace, in order to attempt new con- 
quests, to which the success that had hitherto 
attended his arms invited him^. 

The conference at Lintz did not produce The neg^^ 

ClAtlOllS hfi* 

any accommodation. Maurice, when he con- twcenthe 
sented to it, seems to have had nothing in view andMapiw 
but to amuse the Emperor; for he made such ^^^^^^ 
demands, both in behalf of his confederates and 
their ally the French King, as he knew would 
not be acc^ted by a Prince, too haughty to 
submit, at once, to conditions dictated by an 
enemy. But, however firmly Maurice adhered 
during the negociation to the interests of his 
associates, or how steadily, soever he kept in 
view the objects which had induced him to take 

. * Tbuan. 349. 
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^9^^ arms, he often professed a strong iBclination tf^^ 
v*»-v-^^ terminate the differences with the Emperor in 
^^^^* an amicable manner. Encouraged by this ap- 
pearance of a pacific disposition, Ferdinand 
proposed a second interview at Passau on the 
twenty-sixth of Ma}% and that a truce shouid 
commence on that day, and continue to the 

* tenth of June, in order to give them leisure 

for adjusting all the points in dispute. 

Maurice UPON this, MauHce rejoined his army on 
towards the ninth of May, which had now advanced to 
inspnick. Gundelfiugen. He put his troops in motion 
next morning ; and as sixteen days yet remain* 
ed for action before the commencement of the 
truce, he resolved, during that period, to ven- 
ture upon an enterprise, the success of which 
would be so decisive, as to render the negocia* 
tions at Passau extremely short, and entitle 
him to treat upon his own terms. He foresaw 
that the prospect of a cessation of arms, which 
was to take place so soon, together v^ith the 
opinion of his earnestness to re-establish peace^^ 
with which he had artfully amused Ferdinand, 
could hardly fail of inspiring the Emperor with 
such false hopes, that he would naturally be- 
come remiss, and relapse into some degree of 
that security which had already been so fatal 
to him. Relying on this conjecture, he march^ 
ed directly at the head of his army towards 
Inspruck, and advanced with the most rapid 1 
motion that could be given to so great a body 
of troops. On the eighteenth:^ be arrived ^t 
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fiessenj a post of great consequence, at the book 
entrance tnto the Tyrolese« There he found a ^^0^^-^^ 
body of eight hundred men, whom the Empe- ^^^^• 
ror had assembled^ strongly intrenched, in or* 
^er to oppose his progress. He attacked them 
instantly with such violence and impetuosity, 
that they abandoned their lines precipitately^ 
and, falling back on a second body posted 
near Ruten, communicated the panic terror 
with which they themselves had been seized, 
to those troops ; so that they likewise took to 
flight after a feeble resistance^ 

Elated with this success, which exceeded Takes the 
his most sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed for- e^^^,^ 
ward to Ehrenbergh, a castle situated on an 
high and steep precipice, which commanded 
the only pass through the mountains. As 
this fort had been surrendered to the Protes- 
tants at the b^imiing of the Smalkaldic war, 
because the garrison was then too weak to de- 
fend it, the Emperor, sensible of its importance, 
had taken care, at this juncture, to throw into 
it a body of troops sufficient to maintain it 
against the greatest army. But a shepherd, in 
pursuing a goat which had strayed from his 
flock, having discovered an unknown path by 
which it was possible to ascend to the top of 
the ro^k, came with this: seasonable piece of in- 
telligence to Maurice. A small band of chosen 
spldi^Ps, under the command of Greorge of 
Mecklenburg, was instantly ordered to follow 
this guide, Tfciey set out *» the evening, and 
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BaoK clambering up the rugged track wrth infinite 
v«^-v^ fatigue as well as danger, they reached the 
^^^^' summit unperceived; and at an hour which 
had been agreed on, when Maurice began the 
assault on the one side of the castle, they ap- 
peared on the other, ready to scale the walls, 
which were feeble in that place, because it had 
been hitherto deemed inaccessible. The gar^ 
rison, struck with terror at the sight of aa 
enemy on a quarter where they had thought 
themselves perfectly secure, immediately threw 
down their arms« Maurice, almost without 
bloodshed, and which was of greater conse* 
quence to him, without loss of time, took pos- 
session of a place, the reduction of which might 
have retarded him long, and have required tbo 
utmost efforts of his valour and skill *. 

Amutinyor MAURICE was now Only two days march 
feti^bfs from Inspruck, and without losing a moment 
™"^ he onlered his infantry to advance thither, hav-^ 
ing left his cavalry, which was unserviceable in 
that mountainous country, at Fiessen, to guard 
the mouth of the pass. He proposed to ad-' 
vance with such rapidity as to anticipate any 
accounts of the loss of Ehrenbergh, and to sur- 
prise the Emperor, together with his attendants^ 
in an open town incapable of defence. But 
just as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would 
not stir until they had received the gratuity,^ 

* Arnold! Tita MaoriU IjSJ. 
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which, according to the custom of that age, book 
they claimed as the recocnpence due to them v^^^^^./ 
for having taken a place by assault. It was ^^^ 
with great difficuhy, as well as danger, and not 
without some considerable loss of time, that 
Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevail* 
ed on the soldiers to follow him to a place where 
he promised them such rich booty as would be 
an ample r^eward for all their services. 

To the delay, occasioned by this unforeseen The impe. 
accident, the Emperor owed his safety. He ^iumii^ 
was informed of the approaching danger late ^^^ 
in the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
save him but a speedy flight, he instantly left 
Inspruck, without regarding the darkness of the 
night, or the violence of the rain which hap- 
pened to fall at that time; and notwithstanding 
the debility occasioned by the gouty which ren- 
dered him unable to bear any motion but that 
of a litter, he travelled by the light of torches^ 
taking his way over the Alps, by roads almost 
impassable. His courtiers and attendants foU 
lowed him with precipitation, . some of them 
on such horses as they could hastily procure, 
many of them on foot, and all in the utmost 
confiision. In this miserable plight, very un- 
like the pomp with which Charles had appear- 
ed during the five preceding years as the con« 
queror of Germany, he arrived at length with 
his dejected train at Villach in Carinthia, and 
scarcely thought himself secure even in that f e- 
laote inaccessible corner. 
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The convocation of this assembly had been 
passionately desired by all the States and Prin-' 
The^iit c^s in Christendom, who, from the wisdom as 
^j^d«- well as piety of prelates representing the whole 
body of the faithful, expected some charitable 
and efficacious endeavours towards composing 
the dissensions which unhappily had arisen ia 
the church. But the several popes by whose 
authority it was called, had other objects in 
view. They exerted all their power or policy 
to attain these; and by the abilities' as well as 
address of their legates, by the ignorance of 
many of the prelates, and by the servility of the 
indigent Italiian bishops, acquired such influence 
. in the council, that they dictated all its decrees, 
and framed them not with an intention to- re- 
store unity and concord to the church, but to 
establish their own dominion, or to confirm 
those tenets, upon which they imagined that 
dominion to be founded. Doctrines, which had: 
hitherto been admitted upon the credit of tra^* 
dition alone, and received with some latitude^ 
of interpretation, were defined with a scrupu- 
lous nicety, and confirmed by the sanction of 
authority. Rites, which had formerly been ob- 
served only in deference to custom supposed to^^ 
be ancient, were established by the decrees of 
the church, and declared to be essential parts^ 
o£ its worship. The breach, instead of being 
, closed, was 'widened, and made irreparable. In> 
place of any attempt to TecdnciU the contend-* 
ing parties,'a line was drawn with such studied 
accuracv, as ascertained an^ marked out the 
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distinction betweefn them. This still serves to * ^ "^ 

keep them at a distances and, withoat some \^->/-^>^ 
signal interposition of Divine Providence, must ^^^ 
•render the separation perpetual. 

f " M ' • 

Our knowledge of. the proceedings of this Character 
as^etnblVi i^ derived from three different authors, riam of tin 
Father Paul of Venice wrote his history of the ^^*^**' 
Council of Trent, while the, memory of what 
had passed there was recent, and dome who 
had been. members of it were still ^.live. He 
has exposed the intrigjaes and artifices by which 
it wa? conducted^ wi^h a fr:eedom and severity 
which have given . a deep wound to the credit 
of Jthe council. He has described its deliberar 
4;ions., and explained its decrees, with such: per« 
spieuity and depth of thought, with such va* 
rious erudition and such force of reason, as have 
justly entitled his work to be placed among the 
.most admire4 historical compositions* About 
hiilf a century thereafter; the Jesuit. Pallavicini 
published his history of the council, in opposi- 
tion to that of Father Paul, and by employing 
all the force of an acute and refining genius 
to invalidate the credit, or to confute the rea* 
sonings of his antagonist, he labours to prove, 
by artful apologies for the proceedings of the 
council, and subtle interpretations^of its decrees, 
that it deliberated with impartiality, and decid* 
ed^with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, 
a Spanish doctor of laws, who was appointed 
to attend the. Imperial ambassadors at Trent, 
nient the bishop of Arras a regular account of 
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s o o K iiiQ transactions there, explaining all the ftrts 
K^-^r^^ which the Legate employed to influence or 
^^^^ overawe the council. His letter? have beefli 
published, in which he inveighs against the pa^ 
pal court with that asperity of censure, which 
was natural to a man whose situation enabled 
him to observe its intrigues thoroughly, and who 
was obliged to exert all his attention ai>d tar 
lents in order to disappoint them. But whioh- 
^soever of these authors an intelligent persoa 
takes for his guide, informing a judgment com 
cerhing the spirit of the council, he must dis- 
cover so much ambition as well as artifice a^ 
mong some of the members, so much ignorance 
and corruption among others ; he must observe 
such a large infusion of human policy and pa^ 
sionS| mingled with such a scanty portion of 
that simplicity of heart, sanctity of manners^ 
and love of truth, which alone qualify men tQ 
determine what doctrines are worthy of God> 
and vfhat worship is acceptable to him; that he 
will find it no easy matter to believe, that any 
extra6rdinary influence of the Holy Ghost ho^ 
, vered over this assembly, and dictated its de- 
crees. 
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tnj French While Mauricc was employed in ne^ociat*. 

endeavour . . * •^ ^ 

to surprise ing With the King of the Romans at Lintz, or 
in making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, 
the French King had advanced into Alsace as 
far as Strasbiirg ; and having derhanded leave 
of the Senate to march through the city> he 
hoped that by repeating the same fraud which 
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Ife had practised at Metz, he might render 
himself master of the place, and by that means 
secure a passage over the Rhine into the heart *^^^' 
of Crermany. But the Strosburgher^, instructed 
and put on their guard by the credulity and 
tnisfortune of their neighbours, shut their gates ; 
and having assembled a garrison of five thou* 
sand soldiers, repaired their fortifications, r^^sed 
the 'houses in their suburbs, and determined to 
defenduhemselres to the uttnic^t At the same 
time tliey sent^ a deputation r of th/eir most re- 
spectable citiz^ns^ to the King, in order to dir 
vert^him from tnakmg any hostile attempt up^ 
on them. The Electors of Treves and Cologn, 
the Duke of Cleves, atid other princes in the - 
neighbourhood, interposed in their behalf; be- 
seeching Henry^ that he would not forget so 
soon the title which he had generously assum- 
ed; and instead of being the Deliverer of Ger- 
many, become its Oppressor. The Swiss Can- 
tons seconded them with zeal, soliciting Henry 
to spare a city which had long been connected 
with their community in friendship and alliance. 

Powerful as this united intercession was, it ^^ ^^^^ 
would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
prize of so much value, if he had been in a con- 
dition to have seized it. But, in that age, the 
method of subsisting numerous armies at a dis- 
tance from the frontiers of their own country, 
was imperfectly understood, and neither the re- 
venues of Princes, nor their, experience in the 
art of war, were equal to the great and compli- 
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cated efforts which such an undertaking require 
ed. The French, though not far removed from 
their own frontier, began already to suffer frcmi 
scarcity of provisions, and had no sufficient ma- 
gazines collected; to support them during a 
siege, which must necessarily have been of great 
length^. At the same time, the Queen of» Hun- 
gary, governess of the Low-Countries, had. as* 
sembled a consideirable body of troops, which» 
under the comoiaqd of Martin de Ross^il), laid 
waste Champagne, and threatened the adjaeeDt 
provinces of France. , These concurring cir- 
jcumstances obliged the King, though with re- 
luctance, to abandon the enterprise. But be- 
ing willing to acquire some merit with his allies 
by this retreat which he could not avoid, he pre- 
tended to the Swiss that he had taken the reso- 
lution merely in compliance with their requestf ; 
and then, after giving orders that all the horses 
in his army should be led to drink in the Rhine, 
as a proof of his having pushed his conquest so 
far, he marched back towards Champagne. 

The opera- WhiLE the Frcuch King and the main army 
Arbertof of the confederates were thus employed, Al- 
^[^^* bert of Brandenburg was entrusted with the 
command of a separate body of eight thousand 
men, consisting chiefly of mercenaries who 
had resorted to his standard, rather from the 
hope of plunder, than the expectation of regu- 

* Thuan. 351, 352. 

t Slcid, 557. Brantome, torn. vii. 39. 
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lar ip^y. That Prince, seeing himself at the 
he^d of such a number of desperate adventur- 
ers, ready to follow wherever he should lead 
them,' soon began to disdain a state df subor-. 
dination, and to form such extr9.yagant schemes 
of aggrandizing himself, as seldom occur, even 
to ambitious minds, unless when civil war or 
violent factions rouse them to bold exertions, 
by alluring them with immediate hopes of suc^ 
cess. Full of these ai^piring thoughts, Albert 
made war in a manlier very different from the 
other confederates. He endeavoured to spread 
the terror of his arms by the rapidity of his 
motions, as well as the extent and rigour 
of his devastations; he exacted contributions 
wherever he came, in order to amass such a 
sum of money, as would put it in his power to 
keep his army together; he laboured to get 
poslsession of Nuremburg, Ulm, or some other 
of the free cities in Upper Germany, in which, 
as a capital, he might fix the seat of his power. 
But, finding these cities on their guard, and in 
a condition to resist his attacks, he turned all 
bis rage against the popish ecclesiastics, whose 
tterritories he plundered with such wanton and 
merciless barbarity, as gave them a very unfa- 
vourable impression of the spirit of that refor- 
mation in religion, with zeal for vrtiich he pre- 
tended to be animated. The bishops of Bam; 
bergh and Wurzburgh, by their situation, lay 
particularly exposed to his ravages; he. obliged 
the former to transfer to him, in property, al- 
most one half of his extensive diocese; and 
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^^^ ^ecpipettad the latter to j^vamee « ^reai mttk ^ 
vr^^' money^ ia order to sa^ve. bis territories friMBt 
xuin and desolaUaa. I>Mr^|f^ ail ikfXA wiid sal* 
lies; Albert paid no regard: either tf».])4aiu:i€e'B 
prder^r .whose coiBm^iM^fM GencralisiM^io ot 
^he.Je^gi^ he had en^gag^ . ^0 obey^ ortotbe 
f/^m^ljistpj^ces qf the other -ooof^d^aiM jr aa^ 
m^ifesUy dispoTer^, that ii^ attended only to^ 
his owp private exfif^^wpvi^t withotit any .Mii^i*' 
. ^ttde 'aboi)f. the coma^tm i^aus^^ or tlie ^eiierat 
o)>j^eQte ^\lfi^ had indi^c^ them l9 tal^e arms*» 

I^tio"^^ .Mauii|c;£ hatviiig ijfd^^d his. army tn mardi 
peace at back into" j^avaria^ aad havJDg pabliished a pro«* 
ciamatioii eojeifiit^g *he I^tAyeraoeJergy an^ 
instructors of youi^ . jbo r^pme the exercise of 
(heir ^nQtipiii$ in 4dl ' tbe. .^itue^y jNt^hoob^ wkI 
imi-versities Iroiii whic^h Miey had Jbeea ^cted» 
met F^rdu^and ^t Ps^ssau ^^n ^ twenty-sixth 
day of May. i^s matters of tJ^ |;re«te)st con* 
seq^eipoejto tb^futu^ pea^i^e a^d ti|de{ieiidenc(» 
f>f the Empire. w€)i*e to be ^settled in thi$ coa*" 
gresS)' tli^ eyes of all Grer man^y were fixed up- 
on it. Bisjdes FerdinaMd 0nd tbe .Ii»peria( 
fimbassc^rfi^ the I>ake.«»f 3av4ria, the bishopi 
pf Salt^bi^rgh and ^ichst^4^9 the ministierii of 
all the £4ljeC{|ors^ togeth^^ W^th deputies from 
^ost of th^^K^nsid^ahl^ Pdn^c^esand fr^e eitiesr 
resorted to Passaic . Maunce, in the name of 
bis associates, and the King of th^ Romans af 
the £a)|»eror's represe^tatiTe, opened the nego^ 

* Skid. ^1. Tliiiaii. S57* 
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gather witl|,th? deputies x?if WQh ^ wcr^.^br 
them.-, • ' '• '• . '/ ! 
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Mai;riC£^ in (i long 4is€KMiF96» Qxplained tfei? IJfch™* 

|IIOtiv^9 of bis OWD CQndllQt. Aft^r l>*yiPg WUl Maurice 

ni6rated: all t|^« UBCQnstitutioT)?^! ^d pppfessiv^ proposes- 
acts of tbe {liopjeror'a fic)mini^iii^tioQ> he,; %gfe9^ 
tbly to the mAlii£?Ato ii^hich h^ hft<^ pubVish^ 
when he took ariP3 agptinst him, liDQJtjejpl h}$ 4^ 
iDfindfi t0 three articles s That the ^iiandgrs^v^ 
pf ff ^S9Q should be immediatety set ^t liberty ^ 
That thp griev^po^s ia the civil gov^rpment Qf 
tb^ l&mpire ehauld be redressed; and that th^ 
Prot^t0.iit$ ^hopld b^ allowed the public ^x$f^ 
ei^ of th^ir religion without molestation. F^r-^ 
dinand and the imperial arnbassadQF3 discgver^ 
ing their unwiUiilgaes* to gratify hm wjth re- 
gard t^ all thes^ ppintg, th« mediators i^^to^q % 
JQint letter to the Eroperor, beseeching bim u% 
deliver Oeroiapy fvQm the palamitip^ of a pivrl 

WW, by giving such satisfaction tP MapriQO 
fknid his party as might indupe thPfn to lay 

dovm th0frarms; and at the $ainp time thpy 
pfe$^ailfd nppn Miapnce tQ grant a prolpngj^- 
tion ^f the tn^ce for a ^hort time, during which 
tbey maderto^k to i^rwnrf thp 1^^9tq^» finat 
ftOMiiW to ?bie demftnd^ 

Tay^ requ9at wm presented to the Emperpr pmeMif 
in the nam^ pf all the Prince^ of the Empire, S^^^tbT* 
Pppjsh 0^ wpH as Prpjteptapt^ in tjhi^ ijsflie «f ^-^pl^. 
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such fts had lent an helping hand to foYirArd 
his- ambitious schemes, as well as of those who 
had viewed the progress of his power with jea- 
lousy and dread. The uncommon and cordial 
uiianimity with which they concurred at this 
juiicture m^ Enforcing Klatunde's demands, and 
in I'ecommending peace, flovired from different 
causes.'} Such as were most attached to the 
Roman Catholic church could not help observ- 
ingj that; the Protcstailt 'confederates were at 
the head oif a numerous army^ while the Empe- 
TOt wa^ bit just beginning to provide for his 
own ^Jefence'. They foresaw that great ellbrt^ 
Voiild b^ required of them, and would be ne- 
cessary oft their part^ iti order to cope with ene- 
mies, who had been allowed to get the start s6 
far, and to attain such formidable power.* Ex^ 
perience had taught them, that "the frtiit of all 
these efforts would be reaped by t hie Emperor 
Itlone, and the more complete any victory prov- 
ed which they should gain, the fester would 
they bind their own fetters, and render them 
the more iritoflerable. These reflectioris' raa(te 
fhem cautious how they contrtbuted a second 
time, by th^ir indiscreet zeal, to put the Empe- 
ror in possession of powei* which would be fatal 
to the liberties of their country. Notwithstandr 
ing the intolerant spirit of bigotry in that age, 
they chose rather that the Protestants should 
acquire that security for their religion which 
they demanded, than by assisting Charles to op- 
press them, to give such additional force to the 
, Imperial prerogative, as would overturn the con* 
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«titution of the Impire. To all these cohsidera- 
tiofis, the dread of seeing Germany laid waste 
by a civil war added new force. Many states 
of the Empire already felt the destructive rage 
of Albert's arms, others dreaded it, and (ill wislv 
ed for an accommodation between the Emperor 
and Maurice, which they hope^ would save 
them from that jcrniel scourge. ; 

'I • 

Such were the re^ons that induced so many Themotives 
Princes, notwithstanding the variety of their po- JuiLJdtbe 
jitical interests, and the opposition in their reli- ^f^^ 
gious sentiments, to unite in recommending to ture. 
the Emperor an accommodation with Maurice, 
not only as a salutary, but as a necessary mea- 
sure. The motives which prompted Charles tb 
desire it, were not fewer or of less weight. He 
was perfectly sensible of the superiority which 
the confederates had acquired through his own 
negligence ; and he now felt the insufficiency . 
of his own resources to oppose them. His Spa* 
nish subjects, disgusted at his long absence, 
and weary of endless wars, which were of little 
benefit to their country, refused to furnish him 
any considerable supply either of men or money:; 
And although by his address or importunity he 
fuight have hoped to draw from them at last 
more effectual aid; that, he knew,^ was too dis- 
tant to be of any service in the present exigen- 
.'Cy of his affairs. His treasury was drained; his 
ivetetan forces were dispersed or disbanded, and 
he could not depend much either on the fidelity 
m courage of the new levied soldiers whoni he 
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HOOK iiqjii; colle&ttng. There was no hop^ of repeat- 
ing with success the f^ime artifices which had 
weakened find ruined the Sivialkaldic league. 
A» the end at which he aimed was now known* 
lie cotild no longer employ the specious pre- 
texts whi<Ai had fornveri j concealed his ambi- 
tious designs* Every Prince in Germany was 
alarmed and on his gm^rd^ and it wats vain 
to think of blinding them a second timetosucH 
H degree, as to make otie part ^of them instru- 
flA'epts to ensiaw the other. The spirit of a 
<;oififeder|icy, whereof Maurice was the head, 
^experience had taught him tp be very different 
from that of the teague of Smalkalde ; and from 
what he bad already felt^ ^e had no reason to 
flatter himself that its councils wxmld be as ir* 
xesolute, or its efforts us timid and feeble. If he 
4ghouM resolve oia pwtinuing the war, he ttiigi^t 
t>e assuired, that the most coasiderable states in 
Oermany would tak« part in it against him; and 
a dubious neutrality was the utmost he could 
expect from the rest* White the oonfeder^tte* 
found full efmployment for his arms in onequat* 
4er, the King of Fiance would seize the favours 
able opportunity, and push on his operations in 
another, with alinost certain succ^s^. Tha^ 
monarch ha^d already (made conquests m the 
Empire, which Charles was no i ess eager t^o rftr 
<507«r, than in-patient to be re\'«nged on hiol 
3for aiding his nval-contient subgeots. Though 
Henry bad now retired friom the banks of the 
Rhii^e, he bad ovily varied the scene of ^K^stiiit 
tves, having invaded the |jow-Countrie^ with ali( 
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his forces. The Turks, roused by the soiknta^ * ^ ^ 
tions of the French King, as well as stimulated Km^^^^m^ 
by resentment against Ferdixrand for bavii^g ^^^^' 
violated tbe truce ia HiYBgarjr, bad prepared at 
pdwerfol fleet ta ravage the coasts of Naples 
jand ^iljr^ which be had teft almost defencqtess, 
bjr caHing tbenee the gtfeatest part of the regu*-* 
iar tr6<»ps to join the apmjr which he was navr 
Msembling. 

FERDINAND, who went lA person to Vltlach, F«rdiB<»i 
Jn 04^er to lay before tW Empepor the result of ^n^ 
Ithe conferences at Passnu, had liketrise reasons '«*^«*®- 
}>ecu}iar tohimsetf ibr desirimg an accommoda^ 
tioD. These prompted bioi to second, with the 
greatest earofestnf ss, the arguments which the 
Prii»ces assembled there bad employed in re* 
opKunatding it. He had observed, not without 
seope't satisfaction, the fatal blow that bad been- 
given to the despotic power which his brother 
had usurped in the Empire. He was extreme*^ 
^ sohcitons to prevent Charles ftem recovering 
bia former superiority, as- be foresaw that ambi-^ 
tious Prince woold immediAtely resume, with 
increased eageraessv and with a better chance 
af success, his favourite scheme of trausnutting* 
tbat power to his sonv by escelud^ng his brother 
from the right of succession to the Iikiperial 
throne. On this account he was willing to con- 
tribute towardk eirciim5crll:Mng the Imperial au- 
thority^ in ordiei? te^ render his awn possession of 
it certain. Besides, Soiyman, exasperated at: 
the losa o£ Transybrania, and still xnoxe at the 
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fraudulent arts by which it had been sei2ed»hadf 
ordered into the field an army .of an hundred 
thousand men, which having defeated a great 
body of Ferdinand's troops, and tak^fi several 
places of importance, threatened not only to 
complete the conquest of the province, but to 
drive them out of that part of Hungary which 
was still subject to his jurisdiction. He wasun^' 
able to resist such a mighty enemy; the. Em pe« 
ror, while engaged in a domestic war, could at 
* ford him no^aid ; and he could not even hope to 

draw from Germany the contingent, either of 
troops or money, usually furnished to repel the 
invasions oC the Infidels. Maurice, having ob- 
served Ferdinand's .pefpJexity with regard to 
this last point, had oflFered, if peace were re-es* 
tablished on a secure foundation, that he would 
march in person with his troops into Hungary, 
against the Turks. Such was the effect of thisi 
well-timed proposal, that Ferdinand destitute of 
every other prospect of relief, became the most 
zealous advocate whom the confederates could 
have employed to urge their claims, and there 
was hardly any thing that, they could have de- 
manded which he would r\ot have, chosen to; 
grant, rather than have retarded a paoificar. 
tion, to which he trusted as the only means of 
saving his Hungarian crown. 

• I r • • • 

circum- - When SO. many causes conspired. in Tender* 

stances , •f sr 

which re- mg an accommodation eligible, it might have 
been expected that it would have taken place 
immediately. But the infleidbility of the Em-; 
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peroPs tem]per, together with his unwillingness 
at once to relinquish objects which he ba4 long 
pursued with such earnestness and assiduity^ ^ ^^^^ 
counterbalanced, for some time, the force of all 
the motives which disposed him to peace, and 
not only put that event at a distance, but seem* 
ed.to render it uncertain. When Maujrice's 
demaxids, together with the letter of the me^ 
di^tors at Passau, were presented to him, he « 

pereinptorily reused to redress the grievances 
which were pointed out, nor would he agree to 
any stipulation for the immediate security of the 
Protestant religion, i>ut proposed referring both 
these to the determination of a future diet. On 
his part, he required that instant reparation 
should be made to all who, during the present 
war, had suffered either by the licentiousness of 
the confederate troops, or the exactions of their 
leaders. "* 

Maurice, who was well acquainted with the Maurie<^ 
Emperor's arts, immediately concluded that he ^^^ 
had nothing in view by these overtures but to *«a'»**^ »*• 
amuse and deceive ; and therefore, without lis- 
tening to Ferdinand's intreaties, he left Passau 
abruptly, and jcnning bis troops, which were en«> 
camped at Mergenthdm, a city in Fritnconia, 
belonging to the knights of the Teutonic or- 
der, he put them in motion, and renewed hosti- 
lities. As three thousand men in the Emperor's 
pay had thrown themselves into Frankfort on 
the Maine^ and might from thence infest the 
n^ghbounoi; country of Hesso> he marched to 
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ward$ that city> and laid siege to h iu fonxiw 
The brij^knesii of this enterprise, and the Tigoiir 
with which Maurice carried on his approaches 
against the town^ gave such an alarm to the 
]&nperor, as disposed him to lend a more iavoois 
able ear to Ferdinand's argumenls in behalf of 
an accommodation. Firm and haughty as. his 
nature wa8> he found it necessary to bend^ and 
signified bis willingness' to make eoncessionsL oo; 
his part, if Maurice, in retuTOr would ahato 
somewhat of the rigour of his demands. FerdU 
nand, a? soon as he perceired that his brother 
began to yield, did not: desist: frcan his impckrtut* 
nities, until lie prevailed on him to declare wbaft 
was the utmost that be would grant for the se^ 
curity of the confederates. Having gained th^ 
difficult point, he instantly dispatched a mes* 
senger to Maurice^s camp, and imparting to 
bim the Emperor's final resolution, conjured bim 
not to frustrate his endeavours for the re-esta- 
blishment of pQ9iCe ; or> by an uijisea^onablQ ob- 
stinacy on hia side, tQ dis^pio^nt tfee wisbesof 
all Germany for that. sQliitaiy^vtnt, 

Maurice, nptwitbstandlng the prosperous sit 
tuation of bis afSmfu w^ .$tcon|ly iudined. tm 
listen. to this ad'vioe., rTbe Eiiiptror, tbongb 
Qver-reacbed and $ttrpri^e4 biwL now befidn to 
assemble troops, and however slow bis motions 
might be, wbile. the first elFacAs of his cAnst.eraait 
tion retnaiAed, he. was sensible. ith*t Chaftet 
fBoxst at last act; with vigonr pro)piortipnal ito Ihie 
extent, of bis p>ww ^M te^it(jrkB;^t9^d; ka4. ^ 
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to Germany an army formidable by its numbers, * 9^ ^ 
and still more by the terror of his name, as well — %.w 
as the reniembrance of his past victories. He *^^ 
could scarcely hope that a confederacy, com* 
posed of BQ many members, would continue to 
operate with union and perseverance sufficient 
to resist the consistent wd well-directed effort^ 
of an army, at the absolute disposal of a leader 
accustomed to comniand and to conquer. Ho 
felt already, although he had not hitherto ex^ 
perienced the shock of any adverse event, that 
he himself was the head of a disjointed body. 
He saw, ft'om the example of Albert of Branden** 
burg> how difficult it would be, with all his adr 
dness and credit, to prevent any particular 
Imember from detaching himself from the whole, 
and how impossible to recal him to his proper 
rank and subordinatioa. This filled him with 
apprehensions for the common cause. Another * 
poDsideration gave him no less disquiet with re- 
gard to his bwt) particular interests. By setting 
fit liberty the degraded Elector, and by repeal* 
ing the act by which that Prince was deprived 
pf his hereditary honours and dominions, the 
Emperor had it in bis power to wound him in 
thft niost tender part. The efforts of a Prince 
bedovred by his ancient subjects, and revered by 
fJI tbe Protestant party^ m order to recover 
what bad heen unjustly taken from him, could 
hardJy have failed of exciting commotions in 
Saxony, which would endanger all that he had 
acquired at the expence of so much dissimula- 
tion a^^d frtifioe. It was nole^ in the Empe- 
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ror*s power to render vain all the solicitatiorfs of 
the confederates in behalf of the Landgrave. 
^^^^* He had only to add one act of violence more 
to the injustice and rigour with which he had 
already treated him; and be bad according! jr 
threatened the sons of that unfortunate Prince, 
that if they persisted in their present enterprise, 
instead of seeing their father restored to liberty, 
they should hear of his having suffered the pu- 
nishment which his rebellion had merited*. 

« 

The peace. HAVING deliberated upon all these points 
^iJdudS with his associates, Maurice thought it more 
atPassau. prudent to accept of the conditions offered, 
though less advantageous than those which he 
bad proposed, than again to commit all to the 
doubtful issue of warf . He repaired forthwith 
to Passau, and signed the treaty of peace; of 
which the chief articles were. That before the 
twelfth day of August, the confederates shall 
Jay down their arms, and disband their forces ; 
>iiig. 2. That on or before that day the Landgrave 
shall be set at liberty, and conveyed in safety 
to his castle of Rheinfels ; That a diet shall be 
held within six months, in order to deliberate 
concerning the most proper and effectual . me» 
thod of preventing for the future all disputes 
and dissensions about' religioa; That, in the 
inean time, jneither the Emperor, aor any 
pther Prince, sjhall, upon any. pretext what^ 
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<iVer,' oflFer aiiy injury or violence' to such as ad- 
het-ed to the confession of Augsburg, but ailovr 
them to enjoy the free and undisturbed exer- 
cise of their religion ; Thisit, in return, the Pro- 
testants shall not molest the Catholics either 
in th^ exercise of their ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, or in performing their religious ceremo- 
hies.; That the Iniperial chamber shall adminis^ 
ter justice impartially to persons of- both par* 
ties, and Protestants be admitted indiscriminate- 
ly with the Catholics to sit as judges in that 
court ', that if the next diet should not be able 
to terminate the disputes with regard to reli- 
gion> the stipulations in the present treaty in 
behalf of the Protestants shall continue for ever 
•in full force and vigour ; That none of the con- 
federates shall be liable to any action on ac- 
count of what had happened during the course 
of the war; That the consideration of those en- 
cit>achments which had been made, as Mau- 
rice pretended, upon the constitution and liber- 
ties of the Empire, shall be remitted to the ap- 
proaching diet 5 That Albert of Brandenburg 
shall be comprehended in the treatj-, provided 
he shall accede to it, and disband his forces 
before the twelfth of August *. 

• Such was the memorable treaty of Passau, Rcflectioiii 
that overturned the vast fabric, in erecting ^S!cc,and 
which Charles had employed so many years, conduct^of 
and had exerted the utmost efforts of his power Maurice. 

* Receuil dcs Traitcz,. ii. 26 1 . 
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Und policy; that nanuUed all hU regu}|itf09« 
with regard to religion,; d^^at^ all hishope^ 
of tendering the. Imperial authority absolute 
and hereditary ia his family ^ and establishad 
the Protectant churoh, wliv^ had hitherto $ul> 
listed precariously in Germ anyj through con-* 
aivance, or by <eKp6dientg5 upon a firm and s?t 
cure basis, Mauricie reaped all the gl^ry of 
having concerted aad completed this unexpectt 
ed revolution. It ia.n singular circmtistance» 
that the Keformation ^houjLd be indebted . fot 
its security and full establishment. in Germany^ 
to the same hand which liad brought it to tb^ 
brink of destruction* and that both events should 
have beea aacomplislied by the same arts of 
di&simulation. The'etida^ bowev«er, which Mau^- 
rice had in view, at those diffetent juncture$i 
seem to have heem more 9^t«{>4ed to than th^ 
means fey which he attained tbeoii ; and he wits 
now as tmiversally extoljed fwr kk zeal and pnbv 
lie s|nrit as he had lately beeft condemned 6)f 
lijs indiflSerenpe a«Hl imterested poldcy^ It is uq 
less wCMlhy of observation^ that the French 
Kmgy a monarch .js^ajious for theCatJiolic faiths 
siraaki employ his power in order to protect 
and maintain the Re^Dfrvtatioii in the Empine, 
at the very time when he was persecuting his 
own Protestant subjects with all Uie fierceness 
of bigotry;, and that the Jeagwe for ihh purpose 
wbi'cfe proved ^o fatal to. the Roaiisrh churchi, 
should be negociatied and s4g©ed by a Homan 
Catholic bishop. So wonderfully doth the wis- 
dom of God superintend aod -ncgnlate the ca* 
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p^ of: v^um»n pitssions, and x endn. them aubr ^9£^ 
hetvicattovfi&v^ U)e accomplishment of.bisowa Vh^k/^w/ 

LiTTM^ attention was. paid to. the interests^ Littieatteo* 
Ihe French King durixig the negociations at tS^l^nc^ 
Passau. Maurice and hiai^lociates,; haying j^jj**^ 
gained what they had in view, discovered no 
great solicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, 
they reckoned to be overpaid for the assistance' 
which he had given them, by his acqi^isitions 
in Lorrain. A short clause which they pro- 
cured to be inserted in the treaty, importing, 
that the King of France might communicate 
to the confederates his particular pretensions 
or causes of hostility, which they would lay be* 
fore the Emperor, was the only sign that 
they gave of their remembering how much 
they had been indebted to him for their success. 
Henry experienced the same treatment, which 
every Prince who lends his aid to the authors 
of a civil war may expect. As soon as the rage 
of faction began to subside, and any prospect 
of accommodation to open, his services were 
forgotten, and his associates made a merit with 
their sovereign of the ingratitude with which 
they abandoned their protector. But how 
much soever Henry might be enraged, at the 
perfidy of his allies, or at the impatience with 
%vhich they hastened to make their peace with 
the Emperor, at his expence, he was perfectly 
sensible that it was more his interest to keep 
well with the Germanic body, than to resent 
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Bo^oK the itidigitities offered him by any partifeiilar 
members of it For that reason he dismissed 
the hostages which he had received from Mau- 
rice and his associates, and affected to talk in 
the same strain as formerly, concerning his2eal 
for maintaiaing the ancient constitution and 
liberties of the Empire. * 
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fiOOK XL 

Jt\S soon as the treaty of Passau was signed^ b o k 
Maurice, iti consequence of his engagements 
with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary at the 
head of twenty thousand men. But the great Ma^ce 
superiority of the Turkish armies, the frequent to HuoiiiT 
mutinies both of the Spanish and Crerman sol- xSbf *^ 
diers, occasioned by their want of pay, together 
with the dissensions between Maurice and Cas« 
taldo, who was piqued at being obliged to re- ^ 
sign the chief conimand to him, prevented his 
perforiningatiy thing in that country suitable 
to his fortner {am>e, or of great benefit to the 
King of the Romans*. 

* Istuanhaffii Hist Hungar. 288. thuan. lib. x. 371* 
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BOOK When Maurice set out for Hdngary, the 
v-p-vW Prince of Hesse parted from bim with the forces^ 
ThVuiid- under his command, and marched back into his 
HeJ^ re- ^^^ coufttfy, that be mi^^^t b? rmdy to receive 
covers hj» his father\ipoft his return, abd give up to him 
^ the reins of government which he had held dur- 
ing his absence. But Ibrtune was not yet wea- 
ry of persecuting the I^an^grave. A battalion 
of mercenary tro^ps^ wbieh^had been in the 
pay of Hesse, being seduced by Reifenberg their 
colonel, a soldier of fetlUtte, ready to engage 
in any enterp^ise,^ secretly withdrew from the 
young t^riitcier«!5 h^ was marching homewards,^ 
and joined Albert of Brandenburg, who still 
continued in arms agaii w t the Emperor, refusing, 
to be included in the treaty of Passau. Un- 
happily for the Lsxidgrave, ai> account of this^ 
reached the Netherlands,, just as be was dismis- 
sed from the citadel of Mechlii> where he had 
fteen confined, but before he bad got beyond 
the fronti^s of that country. The Queen of 
Hungary, wlw governed there in her brother's 
namei, incensed at such an open viotation of the 
treaty to whjch he owed bis liberty, issued or- 
ders to arrest him, and committed him again to^ 
the .custody of tlve same ^anish captain who^ 
had guafdedr him for iive years with the most 
severe vigilance. PhUip behfeld all the horrors 
of his imprisonment renewed, and his spirit* 
subsiding in the same proportion as they had 
risen during the short interval in which he had 
enjoyed liberty ; he sunk into despair,- and be- 
lieved bkM^M to be doomed to perpelnal captU 
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Vity. Bttt the matter being so explained to the ^ xl * 
Emperor^ as fully satisfied him that the revolt ^m n^ 
of Reifehberg's merceqaries oould be imputed ^^^ 
neither to the Landgrave ncrr to his sihi, he gav^ 
orders for his release ; and Philip at last obtain** 
ed the liberty for which he had so long languishr 
ed^. But though he recovered his freedom, and 
was re^instated in his dominions, his sufferings 
seem to have broken the vigour, and to have ex- 
tinguished the activity of his mind : From being 
the boldest as well as most enterprising Prince 
in the Empire, he became the most timid and 
cautious, and passed the remainder of his days 
in a pacific indolence. 

The degraded Elector <rf Saxony, likewise ^^^ 
procured his liberty in consequence ot th^ trea^' of saxony. 
ty of Passau. The Emperor having been obligi- 
ed to relinquish all his schemes for extirpating 
the Protestant religion, had no longer any mo- 
tive for detaining him a prisoner; and being ex- 
tremely solicitous, at that juncture, to recover 
the confidence and goodrwili of the Germans, 
whose assistance was essential to the success of 
the enterprise which he meditated against the 
King of France, he, among other expedients for 
that purpose, thought of releasing from impri- 
sonment a Prince whose merit entitled him no 
less* to esteem, than his sufferings rendered him 
the object of compassion. John Frederick too|c 
possession accordingly of that part of his terri* 



* Sleid. 573. Sflcarii Commit. SjM 
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^ 9S^ tories which bad been reserved for him^ when 
Maurice was invested with the Electoral digni^^ 
ty. As in this situation, be continued to dis^ 
play the same virtuous magnanhnity for which 
he bald been conspicubus in a more prosperous 
and splendid state,^ and which he had retained 
amidst all his suiferings^ he maintained during ' 
the remainder of his life' that high reputation to 
which he had so just a title. 



the Empe- 
ror resolves 
to make 
war upon 
France. 



TtiE loss of Met^, Toul, and Verdun, had 
made a d^ep impression on the Emperor, Ac- 
customed to terminate all his operations against 
France with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the superiority in this war, or to suffer 
his own admini.^tration to be stained with the 
infamy of having permitted territories of such 
consequence to be dismembered from the Em- 
pire. This was no less a point of interest than 
of honour. As the frontier of Champagne was 
more naked, and lay more exposed than that of 
.any province in France, Charles had frequently, 
during his wars with that kingdom, made in^ 
roads upon that quarter with great success and 
effect; but if Henry were allowed to'retain his 
late conquests, France woiild gain such ^ a for- 
midable barrier on that side, as to he altogether 
secure, where formerly she had been weakest 
On the other hand, the Empire had now lost as 
much iB point of scjcurity, as France had acquir- 

^4**>-*^'?4 l^^'^S ^^"PP^^ ^^ ^^^^ defence which 
ttfQse'k?i4fifte'* afforded itj lay open to be invaded 
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on a quarter, where all the towns having been ^ ^ ^ 
hitherto considered as interior, and remote from v^^v-^i^ 
any enemy, were but slightly fortified. These 
considerations determined Charles to attempt 
recovering the three towns of which Henry. had 
made himself master; and the preparations 
which he had made against Maurice and his 
associates, enabled him to carry his resolution 
into immediate execution. 

As soon then, as the peace was concluded ^t ^**P'*^ 
Passau, he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, thiipurpo«i 
and advanced to Augsburg, at the head of a 
considerable body of Germaps which he had 
levied, together with all the troops which he 
had drawn out of Italy and Spain. To these 
he added several battalions, which having been 
in the pay of the confederates, entered into his 
service when dismissed by them; and he pre- 
vailed likewise on some Princes of the Empire 
to join him with their vassals. In order to con- 
ceal the destination of this formidable army, 
and to guard against alarming the French King» ^ 

^o as to put him on preparing for the defence 
of his late conquests, he gave out that he was 
to march forthwith into Hungary, in order to 
second Maurice in his operations against the 
Infidels. When he began to advance towards 
the Rhine, and could no longer employ that 
pretext, he tried a new artifice, and spread a 
report, that he took this route in order to chas- 
tise Albert of Brandenburg, whose cruel exac* 
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» ^o ^ tiotts in that part of the Empire called loudly 



1559. 



for his interposition to che^^k them. 



SL^^he ^^'^ *^® French having grown acquainted^ at 
French for last. With arts \>j which they had been so often 
of Metz. deceived^ viewed all Charles's motions with dis^ 
tftist. Henry immediately discerned the true 
object of his vaist preparations, and resolved to 
defend the important Conquests which he had 
gained with vigour equal to that with which 
they were about to be attacked. As he foresaw 
that the whole weight of the war would be 
turned against Met^, by whose fate that of 
Toul and Verdun would be determined, he no* 
The Dake minatcd Francis of Lorrain, Duke of Ouise, to 
appointed take the command in that city during the siege, 
Sltol^*^ the issue of which would equally affect the ho- 
nour ^iid interest of his country. His Choice 
cjould not have fallen Upon any person more 
worthy of that trust. The Duke of Guise pos- 
i^esi^d, in a high degree, all the talents of cou- 
rage, sagacity, and, presence of mind, which 
render men eminent in military command. He 
was largely endowed with that magnanimity of 
soul which delights in bold enterprises, and as^ 
pires to fame by splendid and extraordinary ac- 
tions. He repaired with joy to the dangerous 
station assigned him, as to a theatre on which 
Ke might display his great qualities under the 
immediate ej e of his conntrymen, all ready to 
applaud him. The martial genius of the French 
nobility in that age, which consi4ered it as the 
greatest reproach to remain inactive, when there 
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WW any opporttoity •©£ sigoaiyiDg (iheir tcoa^* ^^^ 
lugCy prompfed great nliiiibers to firilow a leader v-i^v^-/ 
who was die darling ms wdU as the ipattera of ^^ 
>€i^ry i^iwe thctt oourMd military fiiime. Several 
PHuces of the i^lood, many noblenlen of tbe 
higfaefit Junk, and all tke youog <®fiiceDs who 
could obtoin the King's f^enniflsioti^ entered 
Metz ais volunteers By tfaeir ppesenge Ihey 
^ded spirit to the garrison^ and enabbdlhr 
Duke of Guise fco employ, on ek/^ery emergeatcy^ 
persons /eager to distfasi^uijrii Ihemselres, and fit 
to €ondoct any 9ervibe. 

But mth whatever alacrity thMfe Duke of Piq^resfcr 

a _ a vigorous 

Guise under^ok the delieiice of Me^i;^ he found defence. 
every thing, upon im arrival there,' in suitih a 
•situation, as vnight have induced any person tif 
lesB inftrepid courage to despair ^ defending it 
with success. The idity was of greal ektenti 
with large suinsrbs^ the walls were in many 
places feeble and without immparts; the ditofa 
narrow^ and the old towm, which projected in«> 
stead of bastiokiSy w^ere at too great distancii 
from each other to defend the space betweea 
them. For all th^se defects he endeavoured to 
provide ^he beert remedy which the time wouM 
permit. He ordered the. suburbs, without spar« 
ing tli^ monasteries or chiircheB, wii even that 
of St. Atnulph, in wfaieh sevei^al &ings of France 
had li^een bttried^ to ht levelled with the ground^ 
bat in order to guard against the imputation of 
impiety, to which «ueh a violation of «o knany 
sacred edifices, as well as the ashes of tite dlaitt^ 
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^^^ might expose him, he executed this with much 
v^^y^-^ religious ceremony. Having ordered all the 
^^^^ holy vestments and utensils, together with the 
bones of the Kings and other persons deposited 
in these churches, to be removed, they were 
carried in solemn procession to a church witl^ia 
the walls, he himself walking before them bare* 
headed, with a torch in his hand. He then 
pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, ^ 
cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaired the 
ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. 
As it was necessary that all these works should 
be finished with the utmost expedition, he la- 
boured at them with his own hands ;. the officers 
and volunteers imitated his example, and the 
soldiers submitted with cheerfulness to the most - 
severe and fatiguing service, when they saw 
thq^t their superiors did not decline to bear a 
part in it. At the same time he compelled all 
useless persons to leave the place ; he filled the 
magazines with provisions and military stores ; 
he burnt the mills, and destix)yed the corn and 
forage for several miles round the town. Such 
were his popular talents, as well as his arts of 
acquiring an ascendant over the minds of men, 
that the citizens seconded him with no less ar- 
dour than the soldiers ; and ev^ry other passion 
being^swallowed up in the zeal to repulse the 
enemy, with which he inspired them, they be- 
held the ruin of their estates, together: with the 
havoc which he made among their public and 
private buildinjgs, without any emotion of re-, 
^entment^. 

* Thuan. xi. SS7. 
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Meantime the Emperor, having collected ^^^^ 
all his forces, continued his inarch towards s.^.v-".^ 
Metz. As he passed through the cities on the chirlf^'ad. 
Rhine, he saw the dismal effects of that licen- ^«>ce« Jo- 

wards Mctz. 

tious and wasteful war which Albert had carri- 
ed on in these parts. Upon his approach, that 
Prince, though at the head of twenty thousand 
men, withdrew into Lorrain, as if he had intends 
ed to join the French King, whose arms he had 
quartered with his own in all his standards and 
ensigns. Albert was not in a condition to cope 
with the Imperial troops*, which amounted at 
least to sixty thousand men, forming one of the 
most numerous and best appointed armies which 
had been brought into the field during that age, 
in any of the wars among Christian Princes. 

The chief command, under the Emperor, was inv^tstho 
committed to the Duke of Alva, assisted by the 
Marquis de Marignano, together with the most 
experienced of the Italian and Spanish generals. 
As it was now towards the end of October, these 
intelligent officers represented the great danger 
of beginning, at such an advanced season, a siege 
which cotild not fail to prove very tedious. But 
Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
usual obstinacy, and being confident that he 
had made such preparations, and taken such 
precautions, as would ensure success, he ordered 
the city to be invested. As soon as the Duke oct. i$, 
of Alva appeared, a large body of the French 

* N^tal. Cpmitis, Hist. 127. 
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*^j^^ sallied out and attacked his van-gaard with 
Vri^^v^ great vigour, put it in ooafusion, and killed or 
^^^^ took prisoner$ a considerable number of men. 
By this early specimen which they gai^e of th^ 
conduct of their officers, as well as the valour of 
their troops, they shewed the Imperialists what 
an enemy they had to encounter^ and how deat 
every advantage must cost them. The phtce^ 
however, was completely iiivested, the trenches 
were opened^ and the other works begun. 

S2L^i^ The attention botli of the besieges and b^ 
to gain Ai- sieged was turned for some time towards Albert 
4enburg. of Brandenburg, and they strove with emulattoii 
which should gain that Prince, who stilt hover*- 
ed in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the 
uncertainty of irresolution, natural to a man, 
who, being swayed by no principle, was allured 
different ways by contrary views of interest 
The French tempted him with ofifers extremely 
beneficial ; the Imperialists scrupled at no pvi> 
mise which they thought might allure him. 
After much hesitation he was gained by the 
Emperor, from whom he expected to receive 
advantages which were both more immediate 
and more permanent. As the French King, 
who began to suspect his intentions, had ap^ 
pointed a body of troops under the Duke of 
Aumale, brother to the Duke of Guise, to watch 
Nov. 4. his mptions, Albert fell upon them unexpected^ 
ly with such vigour that he routed them entihe^ 
ly, killed many of the officers, wounded Aumale 
himself, and took him prisoner. Immediately 
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jafter this victory, he marched in triumph to ^x?* 
Meti:, and joined his army to that of the Em- ^^^p-^w 
peror. Charles, in reward for this service, and *^^ 
the great accession of strength which he brought 
)iini, granted Albert a formal pardon of all past 
Offences, and confirmed him in the possession of 
the territories which he had violently usurped 
during the war*, 

The Duke of Guise, though deeply affected The ^ximA 
with his brother*s misfortune, did not remit, in Sb^nS^rf 
any degree, the vigour with which he defended ^JmSmb. 
the town. He harassed the besiegers by fre- 
quent sallies, in which his officers were so eager 
to distinguish themselves, that his authority be- 
ing hardly suflScient to restrain the impetuosity 
of their courage, he was obliged at different 
times to shut the gates, and to conceal the keys, 
in order to prevent the Princes of the blood, and 
noblemen of the first rank, from exposing them- 
selves to danger in every sally. He repaired in 
the night what the enemy's artillery had beat 
down during the day, or erected behind the 
ruined works new fortifications of almost equal 
strength. The Imperialists, on their part, push- 
ed on the attack with great spirit, and carried 
forward, at once, approaches against different 
parts of the town But the art of attacking 
fortified places was not then arrived at that de- 
gree of perfection to which it was carried to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth century, during 

« Sleid. 575. Thuaa. lib. xi. 389. 392. 
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the long war in the Netherlands. The besiegers, 
after the unwearied labour of many weeks, found 
that they had made but little progress; and al- 
though their batteries had made breaches in dif- 
ferent places, they saw, to their astonishment, 
works suddenly appear, in demolishing which 
their fatigues and dangers would be renewed.' 
The Emperor enraged at. the obstinate resis- 
tance which his army met with, left Thionville, 
where he had been confined by a violent fit of 
the gout, and though still so infirm that he was 
obliged to be carried in a litter, he repaired to 
the camp ; that by his presence, he might ani- 
mate the soldiers, and urge on the attack with 
greater spirit. Upon his arrival, new batteries 
were erected, and new efforts were made with 
redoubled ardour. 

Sthci^! But, by this time, winter had set in with 
riaianny, great rigour; thc camp was alternately deluged 
with rain or covered with snow; at the same 
time provisions were become extremely scarce, 
as a body of French cavalry which hovered in the 
neighbourhood, often intercepted the convoys, 
or rendered their arrival difficult and uncertain. 
Diseases began to spread among the soldiers,, 
especially among the Italians and Spaniards, un- 
accustomed to such inclement weather ; great 
numbers were disabled from serving, and many 
died. At length, such breaches were made as 
seemed practicable, and Charles resolved to har 
zard a general assault, in spite of all the remon- 
strances of his generals against the imprudence 
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efi^ttstcking a numerous garrrison, conducted '^i^^ 
4iid animated by the most gallant of the French v««^y^ 
nobility, with an army weakened by diseases, ^^^ 
and disheartened with -ill success. ^ The Duke 
of Guise, suspecting the Emperor's intentions^ 
from the extraordinary movements which he ob- 
served in the enemy's camp, ordered all his 
troops to their respective posts. They appear- 
ed immediately on the walls, and behind the 
breaches, with such a determined countepance, 
so eager for the combat, and so well prepared 
to give the assailants a warm reception, that 
the Imperialists, instead of advancing to the 
charge when the word of command was given, 
stood motionless in a timid dejected silence* 
The Emperor perceiving that he could not trust 
troops, whose spirits were so much broken, re- 
tited abruptly to his quarters, complaining that ' 

he was now deserted by his soldiers, who de« 
served no longer the name of men*. 

Deeply as this behaviour of his troop$ mor- The Empe- 
tified and affected Charles, he would not hear the^^^' 
of abandoning the siege, though he saw the ®'**'*^ 
necessity of changing the method of attack. 
He suspended the inry of his batteries, and pro^ 
posed to proceed by the more secure but tedious 
method of sapping. But as it still continued 
to rain or to snow almost incessantly, such as 
were employed in this service endured incredi- 
ble hardships ; and the Duke of Guise whose 

. " '' . 

**Thaan. 397. 
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' XL * industry was oot inferior to his yalour, discivrer* 
w»v^^»/ ipg all their mines, counterworked them, aosd 
i55«. prevented their effect At laat Charles finding it 
impossible to contend any longer with the sfs 
irerity of the season, and with enemies whom 
he could neither overpower by force, ner sub* 
due by art, while at the $ame time a contagioua 
distemper raged among his troops, and cut off 
daily great numbers of the officers as well as 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of bis ge^ 
nerals, who conjured htm to save the remains 
of his army by a timely retreat: " Fortune/' 
says he, " I now perceive, resembles other fe- 
males, and chooses to confer her favours on 
young men, while she turns her back on those 
who are advanced in years." 

Dec. 26. Upon this, he gave orders immediately to 
vaisethe raise the siege, and submitted to the disgrace 
^^' of abandoning the enterprise, after having coAr 
tinued fifty-six days before the town, during 
which tim^ he had lost upwiards of thirty thou- 
sahd men, who died of diseases, or were killed 
by the enemy. The Duke of Guise, as soon 
as he perceived the intention of the Imperial- 
ists, sent out several bodies both of cavalry and 
infantry to infest their rear, to pick up stra^ 
glers, and to seize every opportunity of attack- 
Ruin of the ing them with advantage. Such was the conr 
^m^t^^- fusion with which they made their retreat, that 
SrpTcnch. *^^ French might have harassed them in the 
most crijel mantier. But when they sallied out, 
a spectacle presented itself to their view, which 
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extinguished at once all lw>3tile nstge, aad roelt- * xl * 
ed them into tenderness and compassion. The 
Inoipferial caipp was filled with the sick and 
wounded, with the dead and the dying. In all 
the diflferent roads by wliich the army retired» 
iMimberd were: fou;nd» who having made an ef- 
feirt to escape^, beyond their s^trengtli, were left, 
when t^iey could go rio farther, to perish with- 
out a$^stance. This they received from their 
einemi^s, and were indebted to them for all the 
kind offices which their friends had not the 
power to perform. The Duke of Guisie imme- 
diately ordered proper refreshments for such as 
w^re dying of hunger; he appointed surgeons 
to aJttend the sick and wounded ; he removed 
4Uch as could bear it into the adjacent villages ; 
and those who would have suffered by being 
carried so far, he admitted into the hospitals 
which he had fitted up in the city for his own 
soldiers. As soon as they recovered vhe sent 
them hoi¥ie under an escort of soldiers, and 
with money to bear their charges. By these 
acts of' humsmity, which were uncommon in 
that age> when war was carried ou with great- 
er rancour and ferocity than at present^ the 
Duke of Guise completed the fame which he 
had acquired hy his gallant and successful de- 
fenoe^of Meti?, and engaged those whom he 
bad vanquished to vie with his own country- 
mon in extolling his name *. 

* Slcid. 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 58^, &c. Fere Daniel, 
Hist d^^rance, torn. iii. 592. Pere Daniel's account of this 
siege is taken from the journal of the Sleur de Salignac, who 
was present Natal. Comtt* Hist 129. 
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To these calamities in Germany, we're added 
such unfortunate events in Italy, as rendered 
BadldtMi. *^*s *^^ most disastrous year in the Emperor's 
^onofthc lifg^ During his residence at Villachj Charles 
affiiirs in had applied to Cosmo di Medici for the loain of 

Italv 

two hundred thousand crowns. But his credit 
at that time was so low, that in order to obtain 
this inconsiderable sum, he was obliged to put 
him in possession of the principality of Piom- 
bino, and by giving up that, he lost the footing 
which he had hitherto maintained in Tuscany,, 
and enabled Cosmo to assume, for the future^ 
the tone and deportment of a Prince altogether 
' independent. Much about the time that his in- 
digence constrained him to part with this va^ 
luable territory, he lost Siena, which was of still 
greater consequence, through the ill-conduct of 
Don Diego de Mendoza *. 

« 

TTie revolt SlEN A, like most of the great cities in Italy^ 
had long enjoyed a republican government, un-» 
der the protection of the Empire ; but being 
torn in pieces by the dissensions between the 
nobility and the people, which divided all the 
Italian commonwealths, the faction of the peo^ 
pie, which gained the ascendant, besought the 
Emperor to become the guardian of the admi- 
nistration which they had established, and ad- 
mitted into their city a small body of Spanish 
soldiers, whom he had sent to countenance the 
execution of the laws, and to preserve tran- 

* Thuan* lib. xi. 376. 
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quillity among them. The command of these *xi?^ 
troops was given to Mendoza, at that time am- 
bassador for the Emperor at Rome, who per- 
suaded the credulous multitude, that it was ne« 
cessary for their security against any future at- 
tempt of the nobles, to allow him to build a 
citadel in Siena; and as he flattered himself 
that by means of this fortress he might render 
the Emperor master of the city, he pushed on 
the works with all possible dispatch. But he 
threw off the mask too soon. Before the forti- 
fications were completed, he began to indulge 
his natural haughtiness and seventy of temper, 
and to treat the citizens with great insolence. 
At the same time the soldiers In garrison being 
paid as irregularly as the Emperor's troops us- 
ually were, lived almost at discretion upon the 
inhabitants, and were guilty of many acts of li- 
cence and oppression. 



These injuries awakened the Sienese to a The 
sense of their danger. As they saw the necessir J^S^J^ 
ty of exerting themselves, while the unfinished ©^y««*^» 
fortifications of the citadel left them any hopes 
of success, they applied to the French ambassa- 
dor at Rome, who readily promised them his 
master's protection and assistance. At the same 
time forgetting their domestic animosities when 
such a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty 
and existence of the republic, they sent agents 
to the exiled nobles, and invited them to concur 
with them in saving their country from the ser- 
vitude with which it was threatened. As there 

VOL. IV. H 
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*|J^* Wtt'h^t kmbm&ift to lose, ItteiDlsawg vert «ii» 
viiiK^isifi:^ derted speedily < btfl -^Wj gnefet prcRclefice; «nd 
^^ wet^ teecrit^d wl«h equal VigdUr. Thfe chi*. 
2S€lbs rb^^ sdddeDiy m ^md; the e^cihsfc Aotked 
irito th^ to*r«i fr<»tt *fifeiieiiift parts utith all their 
^atti^^^, ai^d Hvh^t tro^s tli^y cotitd draur to- 
gether; kuA s^^rai bc^ie^ ^t^ m^oefbao'ie^ iH the 
i[)iiy 6f Frait«e ^^pmreA to fetippcwl; them. Thfc 
8^aiit^¥d^^ thbu^h ^^r^rK^^d^ ditrd rtidch inferif6t> 
fe number, defeiided thl^*rtS^li^«6 With gt^at cwkt 
fage; bUt sefeiti^ no |)^b^p^t trf reJifef, and hav^ 
frig hb \Wp^ df maie^a^nidg Iheir stQ.t^on long 
f h a h^lf-finisbe^d foMfresn, thi^y soon gave il; vep^ 
Tba %>6htsbi With the titmost alercrity^ leteHed 
h with the gt;<!^nd, Jbblit n^ mm\xm^At m^gKt 
retnaih df that ddiofls stfuetude, irhich h^ 
li^feA ttiibdd in drdefr to «ni^lave tbeai. At Ihe 
H^mb tittie i^^^Uticrilig all oaniteoti^h ^th «fae 
£mperor, they sent amb^^n^dOfB to Id^i^ tht 
King of France as the restorer of their liberty, 
- '^ *nd t«^ ^iitrfeafl: thM he wouJd secure 1:0 lliem 
IflhiB ^efrp^ufil eigdj^ment of that blels^rng^ by 
mMmtiiiilg his f^bVdctXiyn ^tc tfefeit repnWac*. 

Descent of To t\v^^ toi^rtttlnes, one pii» iflibre fetaJ iibd 
in the'knig- ^'ialkridsl iiicceededi The sevdne admihistratioTfi 
d^of Na- jy£ jj^^ p^^^^ ^^ Totedioy viceroy of Ndptes, 

4mvitig ^Ued tibi^ kingdom wi^h murmuring and 
disiiflfectioti, thfe Prince of Salei^no, the head of 

%hie kivalcontent^, ll^d fl^d to the ^durt of Frntica, 

■ ■- ■ ♦ 

, * Pecri Meraorie de Sien^, vol. lii. p. 230* 261.= Thuag. 
375. 377,/&c. . Pkruta. Hist Vehet. 267, ijlem. cTc ftibier. 
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n*e» all irhp bwe ill^wiU to the Emperor or ®^^^ 
hie mintst^ers were rare of finding prbtestion 



itmd assifitOAce. Tha;t nobleman, in the u^ual ^ 
^tyle i0f eidtes, iKtasting dmch of the numiber and 
po^wer of bis partisans, cMfid of kis great influence 
with (thetn, prevailed on Henry to Ihiiik of in- 
i^ading Naiples^ tfiiom an expectation ^ heing 
^ined by ali ^iho»e wi4h whom ^thfi Prince of 
Salerno h^d correspenoideoc^e, or wJi^o met% dissa- 
-tisfied wnth Tdledd's go?eramen4;. B«tt though 
fitfoe first ihint ^of thi» enterprise was suggested 
by the Prince of Salerno, Henry did noteboose 
that its success should entirely depend upon his 
i>eiiigabcle to fuliii Jthe i>romisej» which he had 
jsuuie. He applied for aid 4o 'Sdlyman, whom 
dse oourtied, after ^his folifafir's eKMapl^, >as his 
aniQBt ffigcnrouii auxiiiiaary ^a^gaiiyst the £in^r<^y 
ftnd Bodickted him to seoond |his> operstiopB, by 
sending a fowerfuitflaet into the M^cterranean. 
Bbt was inot dsffioult to 4)i)ta>n fwh|it ihe neq^iestecl 
*Qf)tbe Sultan, wbo, M tbis tinoe^was higihiyiiv- 
eensBd again^ tbe house of Austria, xm aooount 
«f the |»-oceediog, i* Hungary. Me ^rderafl 
mn huBdved and fifty isfaips (to he equipped, 'iJMt 
ifaey nught »sail .towards the ooeuat g£ ^Bfieq^ 
•ai^wbateyextime Henry should name, anAjiiiiigkt 
sro^epenale with <lhe Fveneh 4;roop6 in 'their at- 
AeiKiftfi 4ipDia .that kingdom. Tte command ia£ 
liiis flcE^ was given to the eonsair Dragjut, cm 
sfficaeor traij»ed up under fiarbarossa, and scarceH 
Ij (inferior to -his aiastef in .couffage, in talents;, 
or in good fortune. He appeared on the coast 
of (Calabria at the tifxie which 4mu1 be^ agreed 
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^xi^^ on, landed at several places, plundered ahd 
burnt several villages; and at last, casting an- 
chor in the hay of Naples, filled that city with 
, consternation. But as the French fleet, detainr 
edby some accident, which the contemporary 
historians have not explained, did not join the 
Turks according .to concert, they^ after waiting 
'.twenty days, without hearing any tidings of it, 
.set sail for Constantinople, and thus delivered 
the viceroy of Naples from the terror of an in- 
vasion which he was not in a condition to have 
resisted*- . i 

^^553. . As the t^rench had never given so severe a 
for sensibly.. check to the Empcror in any former campaign^ 
*athtbe they expressed immoderate joy at the success 
^teofhis of their arms, Charles bimselfj accustomed to. 
a long series of prosperity^ fell the calamity 
most sensibly, aivd retired from Metz into the 
XiOw-'Counti'ieSy much dejected with the cruel 
reverse of fortivne which affected him in his de- 
t^Iining age, when the violence of the gout bad 
increased to such a piticb, as entirely broke the 
rvigout of his constitution, and rendered him 
peevish, difficult of access, and often incapable 
.of applying to business. Biit whenever he en- 
joyed atiy interval of ease, all his thoughts were 
bent on revenge J and he deliberated^ with the 
.greatest solicitude concerning the mast proper 
•means of annoying France, and of effacing the 
stain which had obscured the reputation and 
. . • . * 

;, . ^ Tknaiis ;S75| 39P< Mem. de 'Rihiet, ii. 403. Giauonev. 
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glory of his arms. AU the schemes cohceitiiiig 
Germany, which had engrossed him so long, 
being disconcerted by the peace of Passau, the 
aifairs of the Empire became only secondary 
objects of attention; and enmity to France was 
the predominant passion which chiefly -occupifid 
his mind. 

. The turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- Th«7ioi€«i 
denburg excited violent commotions, which dis* ^^^ai. 
turbed the Empire during this year. That BiJilkL. 
Prince's troops having shared in the calamities ^''^ 
of the siege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by gra- 
titude for his distinguished services on that oc* 
casion, or perhaps with a secret view of foment* 
ing divisions among the Princes of the Empire, 
having paid up all the money due to him, he 
was enabled with that sum to hire so many of 
the soldiers dismissed from the Imperial army, 
that he was soon at, the head of a body of men 
as numerous as ever. The bishops of Bamberg 
and Wurtzburg having solicited the Imperial 
chamber to annul, by its authority, the iniqui- 
tous conditions which Albert had compelled 
them to sign, that court unanimously found all 
their engagements with him to be void in their 
own nature, because they had been extorted by 
force; enjoined Albert to renounce all claim to 
the performance of them; and, if he should per^ 
sist in such an unjust demand, exhorted all the 
princes of the Empire to take arms against him 
as a disturber of the public tram^uillity. Tq 
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^ x^ ^ tiiis deoisioii* Atbtrt (yppo^ed the confermatHhii 
nt^^^r^^ of bi^ transadtbm» wiib the two prehitesi^ which 
^^^ Aie Empefdr had granted him a» the reward of 
his having joimed the Imperial ttmy at Met^r ; 
and in order to itttimidate bis amagDnist^, as 
treU as to convince them of his re^^tion not 
to relinquish his^ pretensions, he put his troops 
in motion, that he might secure the territory in 
qnaetfidott. Vark^ils endelifoiirs were enip]o}?ed, 
and many expedients prop<^ed,. in order to pre« 
tent the kisdling a new war in GernMOiy^ But 
the same warmth of temper which raidered At 
bert tnrbiiient and enterprising^ tnsptring him 
with the most sanguine hope» df suecess, ereit 
in his wildest nnderttkitvgs, he Aisdainfully re-^ 
jected all reasonable overtures of accommoda^ 
tion. 

He is con- UpoN tbis, the Imperial chamber issued its 

dcmned by , ... , • i ■ x-ii a 

the impe- decTec agamst hian^ and required the £leotor of 
raacham- jg^xQuy^ together with several other Princes 

mentitm^d by name, to take arms in order to 
torry it into execution. Maurice, and those 
associated ^ith him^ wet^ not unwilling to w^ 
derlake this service. They were extremely so* 
ticitous to maintain public order by supporting 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, aiid saw 
the necessity of giving a timely check to the 
usurpations of an ambitious Prince, who bad no 
principle of aotioA but regard to bvs own inte« 
rest, and no itiotive to direct bim font the im-. 
piU^e of ungovernable passiont. They hadi 
good reasofl» to snspect> the^ the JE^Iajp^Or ea^i* 




I5^di 



«Qitntged A}h^t in his exlmvagant and irrtgur 
Iftr pMce^ings* Hud M<^retljr »ffe»rde(} him as- 

)»H^ in pow^Pt he. misgb^ ia f^njr futore broils 
m^^ nae <^ liis ai»itka»f e tq counterbsnAa^cd 
i»»il QoiKkraiil %\^ mikofi^y whiah t)i^ «^her bad 

These eonsHnkr^^Wnt vi»iit«d tbe mort powers a^^^ 
fil PmiQ€» ia GwTOMiy in % ktguc against AV "^fj^^ 
i>Qrt» ^ wbkb Maoritae wian 4eclac«d generaLiiSt of which 
i^«¥>t This ^rwd^ibte eon^acteracy^ however, wm^imI. 
wnmgKt iiQ ch^iAgi^ in AU^erl's setttimanto > butt 
M h^, Jnevr that be eould not resirt sq manjr 
Princes* if be ^bonld allow them time to assent 
kJbat th^r focce^ be ettdeavoitred by bis activity* 
to deprive them of all the advantages whi^h 
'Ahey might d^riye from tbeix united power and 
wombers ; sgvi for that reas<Mi marched directly 
egainsk Maurice* tbe enemy whom he dreaded 
mottt. It was happy for the allies that the cei»- 
duct of their afiajrs wa^ ooe^tted to » Prince 
of such ahilitieit He* by his ai^thority sind exr 
ample* had mspred ^em ivitb vigonr ; and hav^ 
iog carried on their peepadratiens wtth a degree 
of rapidity of whi^ confederate bodies are seLr 
doiki capable^ be wm in oeadition to face Albert 
before he could make apy copi&iderable pro- 
gress. 



Hfi attadbi 



TpiElR armies* which were nearly eqiml in ^^ 

• f Skid. 565. M»m. deRibier, ih442. Amol(fi vita Mam* 
f\U ap. Medkeii* ik l^m. 
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^x?^ number, each consisting of twenty-foar thott* 
\«^N^w sand men, met at Sieverhaiisen, in the dutchy of 
1553.. Lunenburgh; and the violent animosity against' 
each other, which possessed the two leaders, 
did not suffer them to continue long inactive* 
The troops, inflamed with the same hostile rage, 
June 9. inarched fiercely to the combat; they fought 
with the greatest obstinacy ; and as both generals 
were capable of availing themselves of every fa« 
vourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 
#iEid defeftti alternately. At last, victory declared for Mau^ 
"°*^' rice, who was superior in cavalry, and Albert's 
army fled in confusion, leaving four thousand 
dead in the field, and their camp, baggage, and 
artillery, in the hands of the conquerors. The 
allies bought their victory dear, their best 
troops suffered greatly, two sons of the Duke of 
Brunswick, a Duke of Lunenburg, and many 
other persons of distinction, were among the 
butiskmed number of the slain*. But all these were seon 
tie. forgotten ; for Maurice himself, as be ted up to 

a second charge a body of horse which had 
been broken, received a wound with a pistol- 
bullet in the belly, of which he died two days 
after the battle, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, and in the sixth after his attaining the ele<^* 
toral dignity. 

« HischaiBc- Of all the personages who have appeared in^ 

* Historia pugnae infelicis inter Maurit. & Albert. Thorn. 
Wintzero anctpre apud Scard. ii. 559. Sleid. 583. Ruscelli 
epistres aax Princes, 154. Araoldi yita Maarit. 1245« 
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die history of this active age, when great bo * xl '^ 
currences and sudden revolutions called forth >^i«-v-«i»^ 
extraordinary talentis to view, and afforded ^^^* 
them full opportunity to display themselves, 
Maurice may justly be considered as the most 
remarkable. If his exorbitant ambition, his 
profound dissimulation, and his unwarrantable 
^usurpation of his kinsman's honour and domi* 
nions, exclude him from being praised as a vir* 
tuoiis man; his prudei^ce in concerting his 
measures, his vigour in executing them, and 
the uniform success with which they were at« 
tended, entitle him to the appellation of a great 
Prince. At an age when impetuosity of spirit 
commonly predominates over political wisdom, 
when the highest effort even of a genius of the 
£rst order is to fix on a bold scheme, and to 
execute it with promptitude and courage, he 
formed and conducted an intricate plan of poi^ 
licy, which deceived the most artful Monarch 
in Europe. At the very juncture when the 
Emperor had attained to almost unlimited des** 
potism» Maurice, with power seemingly inade* 
quate to such an undertaking, compelled, him 
to relinquish all his usurpations, and established 
not only the religious but civil liberties of Ger* 
many on such foundations as have hitherto 
remained unshaken. Although, at one period 
of his life, his conduct excited the jealousy g£ 
the Protestants, and at another drew on him 
the resentment of the Roman Catholics, such 
was his masterly address, that he was the only 
Brince of the age whQ> in any degree, ppsses^ 
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*^K mA Ibe casfidence of both, and whom b>«lh ]m> 
mented as the most able as well aa faithiiii 
guavdian of the censtitidiott and laws of kis 
jGonzifary. 

AaerteoiN Th£ ccmstematiois^ which Maufice's deatk 
occasioned among his troops,, {prevented thaas 



fren laaking the proper impfovement of tine 
j«ictory wkicb tjiey had gained. Albert, wbese 
:actiTe courage, and profuse liberality, rendered 
kbn the darling of such militarf adveiaturers as 
vere little soliicitovs about the justice of his 
canse, soon re^assembled hisi hroken forces^ and 
made fresh levies with such success, that he 
was quickly at the head of fifteen thousand 
nen^ and renewed his depredations with addt* 
tional fury. But Henry of Bmnswick hafio^ 
taken the command of the allied troops,. defeab- 

fispt. 12* ed him in a second battte, searedly less bloody 
than the former. Even then his- ooorage did 
not sink, nor were his resources exhaosied He 
made several efforts, and some, of tl^m vrery; vi- 
gorous, to retrieve his affairs; Bat being lud 
under the ban of the Empire by the Imperkij 
chamber; beiiig driven by degrees out of. all 
his hereditary territories, as well as tfaos6 wbidi 
he had usurped; being forsakeahy many of his 
officers, and overpaweced by the number of his 

lieis Arisen enemicB, he fled for refuge into France. After 
,^' havii^ been, for a considerable time, the temor 
and scourge of Germany, he lingered o«t 6om^ 
years in an indigent and dependent state of 
exile^ the miseries of which b^^ restless and as^ 
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ijogant &pirit endnreti with the most indignanfe *^*^ 
iaipatience. Upon fais death without issue, hiw 



lerritorres> which had been seiaed hj the Prin- January is. 
^es whc^ took anna agadost him, were resfsored, ^^^^* 
hf a decree of the Emptre^ to bis . ooUateraJ: 
hsira of the house of Bk*and«(iburgh ^. 

M AURf CB haring left only one daughter, wbd vvmet^ 
was afterwards married to William Prince ei gogtJ^mc^ ' 
Orange, hy whosa she had a son who bore his l^e!^ 
grandfather's name, and inherited the great ta- to«^<Ugm. 
lents for which he was conspicuous, a violent 
dispute arose coocersuBg the succession to his 
honours and tenritoriea John Frederick, the de» 
graded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity^ 
and that part of his patt imonial estate of which 
he had been violently stripped after the Smal* 
kaldic war. Augustus^ Maurice's only brother, 
pleaded his right net only to the hereditary pos« 
sessions of their family^ bat to the electoral dig^ 
nity and to the territories which Maurice bad 
acquired. As Augustus was a Prince of const-* 
derable abilities, as weU as of great candour asd 
gentleness of manners, the states of SaKony, 
forgetting the merits and suifertngs of their for* 
mer master, declared warmly in his favour. 
His pretensions wert powerfulJy supported by 
the King of Denmark, whose daughter he had 
jparried, and zealously espoused by the King 
of the Romons, out ol regsuxl to Maurice's me- 
tfiDry*^ " rEbe degmded Elector^ though secretly 

* .ShM^ Mi: 5f4 S9^ Strar. Corfu Qist. Gflm. 1075. 
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^XL ^ favoured by his ancient enemy the Emperor, 
was' at last obliged to relinquish his claim, up- 
on obtaining a small addition to the territories 
which had been allotted to him,, together with 
a stipulation, securing to his family the even- 
tual succession, uppn a failure of male heirs in 
the Albertine line* That unfortunate but mag« 
nanimous Prince, died next year, soon after ra- 
tifying this treaty of agreement ; and the elec- 
toral dignity is still possessed by the descen- 
dants of Augustus *. 



Hostilities 
in the Low- 



DuRiN.G these transactions in Germany, war 
cbuntrics. was Carried on in the Low-Countries with con-^ 
siderable vigour. The Emperor, impatient to 
efface the stain which his ignominious repulse 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the field, and laid siege to Te- 
rouane. Though the town was of such impor- 
tance, that Francis used to call it one of the 
two pillows on which a King-of France might 
sleep with security, the fortifications were in 
bad repair: Henry, trusting to what had hap* 
pened at Metz, thought nothing more was ne* 
cessary to render all the efforts of the enemy 
abortive, than to reinforce the garrison with a 
considerable number of the young nobility. 
But d'Esse, a veteran officer who commanded 
them, being killed, and the Imperialists pushing 
the siege with great vigour and perseveranGe,> 
jttfitsi. the place was taken by assault. That it might 



* SleicL 5S7. ' Thuan. 409/ Stnm CdrjpC Hiei^ Germ. 
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not fsdl again into the hands of the Frendh, ^^^ 
Charles ordered not only the fortifications but v^^^y^ 
the town itself to be rased, and the inhabitants ^^^ 
to be di^peirsed in the adjacent cities. Elated 
. with this success, the Imperialists immediately 
invested Hesdin, which, though defended with 
great bravery, was likewise taken by> assault^ 
and such of the gstrrison as escaped. the sivord 
Were made prisoners* The Emperor entrusted 
the conduct, of this siege to Emanuel Phili* 
bert of Savoy, Prince of Piedmont, who, on 
that occasion, gave the first display of those 
great talents for military command, which soon 
entitled him to be ranked among the first gene- 
rals of the age, and facilitated his reestablish- 
ment in his hereditary dominions, the greater 
part of which having been over-rUn by Francis 
in his expeditions into Italy, were still retainefl 
by Henry** 

The loss of these towns, together with so The pro- 
:many persons of distinction, either killed or S^JaLSi 
taken by the enemy, was no inconsiderable ca- ^"^s!^ 
lamity to France, and Henry felt it very sensi- 
bly ; but he was still more mortified at the Em- 
peror's having recovered his wonted superiority 
in the field so soon after the blow at Met2, 
which the French had represented as fatal to 
i bis power. He was ashamed, too, of his own 
remissness and excessive security at the open- 
ing of the campaign ; and in order to repair 

"^ Tbuan. 411. Haraei Anndes BrAbant 669. 
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*^^ Ifhat errcff, 'hd aasenuMed It nmneroas amy^ mod 
leA it into the Low-Couatries. 

Rous£D at the approach (of >radi a formid- 
ti'ble enetny, Charles left Brussels, where he had 
^ecfn ^lut ap 60 closely ^during «eyeii months^ 
<that it cawie to be believed m oiatiT parts of 
Europe th«t ^ was dead ; and tho<ogh he was 
so much debilitated by the goat Itiat he coaid 
hardly beair the 'motion of a litter, he hastened 
to join his army. The eyes of all Europe were 
turned wilAi expectation towards Hwse *inighty 
^and exasperated rivals, between \\^iom a deci- 
-siTe battle was now thought unavoidable. But 
-Charles having prudently declined to 'hazar-d a 
general engagemewt, and the violence of the 
4Aut<uininal rains rendering it impossible for the 
^Prench to tmdertake any ^iege, *hey retired, 
without having performed any thing suitaittle to 
the great preparations which they had made*. 

22l?Ef t^HE Inmerial Jtrabs were not alitended with 
wje^s*»i -the same sMCoess in Italy. The narrowness . <if 
^* -the Emperor's Hinances seldom aJlowed him to 
-act with Tigonr nin two difTerent places at the 
"same time ; and having exerted himself to ^e 
atmost in border to make a great effort In the 
JLow-^Cowntries, bis operations on the other side 
iof the Alps were proportionally fee'ble. The 
viceroy erf Naples, in conjunction with Cosmo 
A Medici, who was greatly alarmed at Ae ;in- 
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Itodiketim df YtemAk troops into StetHi* endear 
vooded to become master of that ttty^ Bat, in* 
ftettd <]€ n^ucfing tlie Sienese# the I^tiperitUsts 
trere obliged to tetire ahraptly, ia order ito.de«- 
fehd k^eir otvn cbimtrj^ xapon tbe af>peaim»oe 
of the Torkish^fl^et, whiich threatened the coast 
0f Nfiipted ; and the Frisnch iooi Onl j establc^ed 
tli^mi^Mes more fiTuily in Tbstanjjr, but, bytthe 
atemifilaffce 6fiifae Tiirks o<i»nqi»ered ^igreat part 
of thid j^lond <0f Cornea, -^ntb^ekit at rihat time, to 



• j 



' TfiE ^%ikrB of the house (3f Aulflftria decUned 

no ie^ iti If ongtary duorimg the cooitse of thh 

yten vA^ the tr^ps which Ferditnaml k4e()t in 

3^radigivd4aia pec«iived th^r ^y vetry irregidar^ 

ly^ they ^lived tflm/ist at discretion upon the laii*^ 

habitants ; and their insoIeY^ta^' abd mpacioufr- 

ness greatly disgusted all ranks of men, and 

id-iensted bhettt from their ntw sovereign, vAio, 

iim^ad of f^rotocting, plundered his Mtbjects. 

3^hiir itidiglldtian at this, added to their <k»fe 

Vf tevi^ngin^ MaMinuiZZ^i's deatth^ wrought so 

Mi^li tiptoe « tirrbuiem nobiKty impatient of iai^ 

jftry^ Md tifpon a 'fierce pec^e prone to chwige^ 

that (feey were Tifpe for a revolt. At that rttf 

jiemcture, th^h* late Ctoeen. IsabeUa, together 

iflth her Mt), aippeared in Transylvania. Her 

4ltibili%>UB mmd could not bear the solitude and 

inactivity <of a '|>rrvate life; lund repenting quick)>- 

fy -of the cddsion ^vbich she had made of the 

♦ Tbttan. 417. 
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croWn in the year one thotsand five hundred and 
fifty-one, she left the place of her retreat, hop-^ 
ing that the dissatisfaction of the Hungarians 
with the . Austrian government would prompt 
them once more to recognise her son's ri^t to 
the crown. Some noblemen of great eminence 
declared immediately in his favour. Thebasha 
of Belgrade,, by Sofyman's order, espoused his 
cause, in opposition to Ferdinand; the Spanish 
and German soldiers, instead of advancing 
against the enemy, mutinied fbr want of pay, de- 
claring that they would march back to Vienna; 
so that Cast aldo, their general, was obliged to 
abandon Transylvania to Isabella and the Turks^ 
and to place himself at the head of the muti- 
neers, that by his authority he might restrain 
them from plundering the Austrian territories 
through which they passed^* 

Ferdinand's attention was turned so entire- 
ly towards the affairs of Germaniy, and his treur 
sures so much exhausted by his late efforts in 
Hungary, that he made no attempt to recover 
this valuable province, although a favourably 
opportunity for that purpose presented itself, as 
Solyman was then engaged in a war with Perr 
sia, and involved besides in domestic calamities 
which engrossed and disturbed his mind. Soly- 
man, though distinguished by many accomr 
plishments from the other Ottoman Princes^ 
had all the passions peculiar to that violent afi4 



* Thuan. 430* 
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haughty race. He was jealous of his authority, ^^^ 
sudden as well as furious in his anger, and sus- ^^^■vW 
ceptible of all that rage and love, which reigns ^^^^' 
in the East, and often produces the wildest and 
most tragical effects* His favourite mistress Thetragi- 
was a Circassian slave of exquisite beauty, who of his sod 
bore him a son called Mustapha, whom, both ^"**'^p**** 
on account of his birth-right and his merit, he 
. destined to be the heir of his crown. Roxalana> 
a Russian captive, soon supplanted the Circas- 
sian, and gained the Sultan's heart. Having 
the address to retain the conquest which she 
had made, she kept possession of his love with- 
out any rival for many years, during which she 
brought him several sons and one daughter* 
All the happiness, however, which she derived 
from the unbounded sway that she had acquir- 
ed over a monarch whom one half of the world 
revered or dreaded, was embittered by per^e* 
tuial reflections on Mustapha's accession to the 
throne, and the certain death of her sons, who, 
she foresaw, would be immediately sacrificed, 
according to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish 
policy, to the safety of the new Emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy idea, 
she came gradually to view Mustapha as the 
enemv of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a step-mother's ill-wilL This prompt- 
ed her to wish his destruction, in order to secure 
for one of her own sons the throne which was 
destined for him. Nor did she want either am- 
bition to attempt such a high enterprise, or the 
arts requisite for carrying it into execution. 

VOL. IV. I 
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' ^.^ ' Havii^ BFeyfiiled odd 4be Saltan to give bar only 



daughter in marriage to Rustaa the grand Vi- 
^^^ ifier, sb^ disclosed her scheme to that crafty 
mifiister^ who perceiving that it was lus own in- 
terest to co-operate with her> readily promised 
his assistance towards aggrandizing that branch 
of the royal liue to which he was 4bo nearly al- 
lied. 

As soon as Roxalanfi had concerted her mear 
sures with^tbis able confident, she began to af-' 
feet a wonderful zeal for the. Mahometan reli- 
gioo, to whieh Solyman was superstitiously at- 
tached, ^im} proposed to found and endow a 
royal mosque, a work of great expenK^e, but 
deemed by the Turl^s meritorious in the highest 
degree. The Mufti whom she consulted, ap- 
proved mt(cb of her pious intention ; but, hav^ 
ing been gained and instructed by Rustan, told 
her, that she being a slave could derive no be^ 
nefit herself from that holy deed, for all the 
merit of" it would accrue to Solyman, the mas- 
ter whose property she was. Upon this she 
seemed to be overwhelmed with sorrow, and to 
sink ii^to the deepest melancholy, as if she had. 
been di^usted with life and all its enjoyments. 
8olyni9.n, who was absent with the army, being 
informed of this dejection of mind, and of the 
e^use from which it proceeded, discovered ail 
the solicitude of a lover to remove it, and by a 
writing under his hand declared her a free wo- 
man. Roxalaua having gained this point, pro- 
j^eeded to build the mosque, and re-assumed her 
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Usual gaiety of spirit Bat wheii SoIymaSf on ^^^^ 
his return to Constantinople^ sent an eunuch, ^■^v^^^ 
according to the custom of the seraglio, to bring ^**'' 
her to partake of his bed, she, seemingly with 
deep regret, but in the most ' peremptory man* 
ner, declined to follow the eunuch, declaring 
that what had been an honour to her while a 
slave, became a crime as she was now a free 
woman, and that she would not involve either 
the Sultan or herself in the guilt that must be 
contracted by such an open violation of the 
law of theif prophet. Solyman, whose passion 
this difficulty, as well as the affected delicacy 
which gave rise to it, heightened and inflamed, 
had recourse immediately to the Mufti for his 
direction. He replied, agreeably to the Koran, 
that Roxalana's scruples were well-founded ; but 
added, artfully, in words which Rustan had 
taught him to use, that it was in the Sultan's 
power to remove these difficulties, by espousing 
her as his lawful /wife. The amorous monarch 
closed eagerly with the ptx)posal, and solemnly 
married her, according to the form of the Ma- 
hometan ritual ; though, by doing so, he disre* 
garded a maxim of policy which the pride of 
the Ottoman blood had taught all the Saltans 
since Bajazet I. to consider as inviolable. From 
his time, none of the Turkish monarchs had 
married, because, when he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner by Tamerlane, his wife had been 
abused with barbarous insolence by the Tartars. 
That no similar calamity might again subject 
the Ottoman family to the sajxie dii^race, the 
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BOO K Sultans admitted nond to their beds but slaves^ 
whose dishonour could not bring any such stain 
upon their house^ 

But the more uncommon the st^p was, the 
more it coayinced Roxalana, of the unbounded 
influence which she haid acquired over the Sul- 
tan's heart ; and embiridened her to prosecute, 
with greater Jiope of success, the scheme that 
she had formed in order to destroy Mustapha. 
This young Prince having been entrusted by his 
father, according to the practice of'tbe Sultans 
in that age, with the government of several dif* 
ferent provinces, was at that time invested with 
the administration in Diarbequir, the ancient 
Mesopotamia^, which Solyman had wrested from 
the Persians, and added to his empire. In all 
these different commands, Mustapha ha^d con^ 
ducted himself with such cautious prudence as * 
could give no offence to his father, though, at 
the same time, be governed with so mtuch ma» 
deration as well as justice, and displayed suc^h 
valour and genero^ity> as rendered him equ^ly 
the favourite of the people and the darling of 
the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay arty folly or vice 
to hi$ charge^ that could impair the high opi* 
nion which his father entertained of him. Roxa- 
lana'si malevolence was more refined ; she turn- 
ed his virtues against him^ and made use of 
these as engines for his destruction* She often 
mentioned, in Solyman's presence, the.splendid 
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qualities of "his son; she celebrated his courage, ^ xP^ 
his liberality, his popular arts, with malicious ^^0-^^^^ 
and eiaggerated praise. As soon as she per- ^^^^' 
ceived that the Sultan heard these encomiums^ 
which were often repeated, with uneasiness; 
that suspicion of his son began to mingle itself 
with his former esteem; sind that by degrees he 
came to view him with jealousy and fear; she 
introduced, as by accident, some discourse con- 
cerning the rebellion of his father Selim against 
Bajkzet his grandfather: she took notice of the 
bravery of the veteran troops under Mustapha's 
eommaiid, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbe- 
.quir to the territories of the Persian Sophi, Soly-^ 
man's mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever 
remained of paternal tenderness was gradually 
extinguished, and such passions were kindled in 
the breast of the Sultan, as gave all Roxalana's 
malignant suggestions the colour not only of 
probability but of truth. His suspicions and 
fear of Mustapha settled into deep-rooted hatred. 
He appointed spies to observe and report all his 
words and actions ; he watched and stood on his 
guard against him a^his most dangerous enemy^t 

Having thus alienated the Sultan's heart from 
Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon another 
step. She entreated Solyman to allow her own 
sons the liberty of appearing at court, hoping 
that by gaining access to their father, they 
might, by their good qualities and dutfiful det- 
portment, insinuate themselves into that place 
in his g^ffpctious which Mustapha had formerly 
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held I and, though what she demanded was ooi^ 
trary to the practice of the Ottoman family in 
that age> the uxorious monarch granted her re- 
quest. To ali these female intrigoes Rustan 
added an artifice still more subtle, which com- 
pTeted the Sultan's delusion, and heightened his 
jealousy and fear. He wrote to the Bashaws 
of the prorinces adjacent to Diarbeqnir, instruct* 
ing them to send him regular intelligence of 
Mustapfaa^s proceedings ini his goverament, and 
to each of them he gave a private hint, flowing 
in appearance from his seal for their interest, 
that nothing would be more acceptable to the 
Sultan than to receive favourable accounts of a 
son whom he destined to sustain the glory of 
the Ottoman name. The Bashaws, ignwant of 
his fraudulent intention, and eager to pay court 
to their sovereign at such an easy price, filled 
their letters whh studied but fatal panegyrics of 
Mustapha, representing him as a Prince worthy 
to succeed such an illustrious fiither, and as 
endowed with talents which might enable him 
to emulate, perhaps to equal, his£une. These 
letters ^were industriously shewn to Solyman, at 
the seasons when it was known that they would 
inake the deepest impression. Every ejcpres- 
sion in recommendation of his son wounded 
him to the heart; he suspected his principal 
officers of being ready to favour the uKMst des- 
perate attempts of a Prince whom they were 
so fond of prfiising; and fancying that he saw 
them already assaulting his throne with rebels 
Hoos arms^ be determinedly while it was yet ^i^ 
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bis power^ to anticipate the blow, and to secnre ^ ^ ^ 
his own- saletfy by his son's death. 



For thi9 pttrpose, though under pi^tence of 
renewing tho war against Persia, be ordered 
Rnstan to march towards Diarbequir at the head 
cf a numerous army, and to rid him of a son 
whose life he deemed ineonsisteat with his own 
safety. But that crafty minister did not ehnse 
to be loaded with the odium of baring executed 
this cruel order. As soon as be arriired in iSyria 
he wrote to Sotyman^ that the danger was so 
immin^it as called fe^r bis immediate presence; 
tl^t the camp was Inlt of Mw^apha's emts- 
saries ; that many of the sddiers weve corrupt^ 
ed; that the affections of all leaued towards 
him ; that he had discovered a negociation which 
bad been carried on with the Sophi of Persia 
m order to marry Mustapha with one of hie 
daughters; that he already felt his own talents 
as well a« authority to be inadequflite to the exi« 
gencies of such an ard«ous conjunct are; that 
the Sultan alone had sagacity to discern what 
resolirtion should be taken iri those cireum^ 
dtances^ and power to carry that fesototion in- 
to esecution. 

This <^harge of eourting lihe frlehdshtp of the 
Sophi, Bo^ana ami Rilirtan had reserved as the 
last and most envenotbed ef aH tfaeir eakiihnies. 
It operated with the violence which they eii^ 
pected from Solyman'ii inveterate abhorrence of 
tiie I^rsi^nS) and threw him into the wildest 
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* x?^ transports of rage. He set out instantly for 
v-p-v-^ Syria, and hastened thither with all the preci- 
^^^^' pitation and impatience of fear and revenge. 
As soon as he joined his army near Aleppo^ and 
had concerted measures with Rustan, he sent a 
Chiaus, or messenger of the court, to his son, 
requiring him to repair immediately to his pre* 
sence. Mustapha, though no stranger to his 
step-mother's machinations, or ib Rustan's ma- 
lice, or to his father's violent temper, yet rely- 
ing on his own innocence^ and hopiilg to dis- 
credit the accusations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the mes- 
senger without delay to Aleppo. The moment 
he arrived in the camp, he was introduced in-, 
to the Sultan's tent. As he entered it, he ob- 
. served nothing that could give him any alarm; 
no additional crowd of attendants, no body of, 
armed guards, but the same order and silence 
which always r^ign in the Sultan's apartments. 
In a few minutes, however, several mutes ap- 
peared, at the sight of whomMustapha, knowing 
what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, *^ Lo> 
my death !" and attempted to fly. The mutes 
rushed forward to sei2;e him ; he resi3ted and 
struggled, demanding with the utmost earnest- 
ness to see the Sultan ; and despair, together 
with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers, if he <;ould escape out of the tent, ani-- 
mated him with such extraordinary .strength^; 
ths^t, for some time, he baffled all the e^Tprts of 
the executioners. Solyman was within hearing 
Qf his §on's cries^ as well a$ of tt]^ noise wliicU 
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the struggle occasioned. lim patient ' of this * xr'^ 
delay of his isevengey and struck with terrof. 
9t the thoughts of Mustapba's aicaping, he 
drew aside the curtain which divided the tent, 
and thrusting in his head, darted a fierce look 
towards the mutes, and, with wild and threaten- 
ing gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth 
and timidity. At the sight of his father's fu- 
rious and unrelenting countenance, Mustapha's 
strength failed, and his courage forsook him; 
the mutes fastened the bow*string about his 
neck, and in a moment put an end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the Sul- 
tan's tent. The soldiers gathered round it, and 
contemplating that mournful object with asto-' 
nishment, and sorrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have 
broke out into the wildest excesses of rage. 
After giving vent to the first expressions of their 
^rief, they retired each man to his tent, and 
shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret the 
cruel fate of their favourite; nor was there one 
of them who tasted food, or even water, during 
the remainder of that day. Next j[norning the 
same solitude and silence reigned in the camp; 
and Solyman, being afraid that some dreadful 
storm' would follow this sullen calm, in order 
to appease the enraged soldiers, deprived Rustan 
of the seals, ordered him to leave' the camp, and; 
raised Achmet, a gallant oflSper much beloved 
in the army, to the dignity ai'Visier. TJtiis 
chjange, JiQw^ver, W35 ipade in -concert witi\ 
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Rilitan himself} that crafty minister raggttstiii^ 
it as the only, expedient which opuld. sare him^ 
self or his master. But within a few mottths^ 
when the resentment of the soldiers began to 
subside, and the name of Mustapha to be fin^ 
gotten, Achmet was strangled by the Sultmi'd 
command, and Rustan reinstated in the office 
* of Visier. Together with his former power, he 
re^'assumed the plan for exterminating the race 
of Mii^tapha which be had concerted with 
Roxalana ; and as they were afraid that an on^ 
]y son whom Mnstapha had left» might grow 
up to avenge his death, they redoubled their ac- 
tivity, and by employing the same arts against 
him which they had practised against his fa^ 
ther, they inspired Solyman with the same fears^ 
and prevailed on him to issue orders for putting 
to death that young innocent Prince. These 
orders were executed with barbarous zeal, by 
an eunuch, who was dispatched to Burso, the 
place where the Prince resided ; and no rival 
was left to dispute the Ottoman throne with 
the sons of Roxalana^. 






tween his 
son and 
Mary of 
SngJand, 



chariespro. S(JCH tragical sccncs, productive of so deep 
mge'b^^^' distress, seldom occur but in the history of the 
gr^t monarchies of the East, where the Warmth 
of the climate seems to give ^very emotion of 
the h^art. its gr^est force, and the absolute 
^ower of sovereigns aeCustotns and enables theni 

\ • 
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* Augerii GiskQii Busbequii Legationi^ Turcicae Epistoise 
iV. Phinc. I6l5. p. '^y. Thwin. lib. 12. p. 432. Mem. de 
Btbicr, tt. 4i7. -Wet^rocem^Histor. Veheia, Mb» tii. p. 60, 
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to griktify all their passions without coiitro)(i ^xl^ 
While this intererting transaction in the court Si^n^*^*^ 
JOi Sol jman engaged his whole attention^ Charles ^^^ 
was pursuing, with the utmost ardour, a new 
scheme for aggrandising his family. About 
this time, Edward the Sixth of England, after a 
short reign, in which he displayed such virtues 
as filled his subjects with sanguine hopes of be* 
ing happy und^ his government, and made 
them bear with patience all that they fulTered 
from the weakness, the dissensions,^ and the am'* 
bition of the ministers who asstimed the admi^^ 
nistration during his minority, was seised with 
a lingering distemper, which threatened his life. 
The Emperor no socmer received an account of 
this, than his ambition, always attentive to sei^te 
every opportunity of acquiring an increase of 
. power, or of territories, to his son, suggested 
the thought of adding England to his other 
kingdoms, by the marriage of Philip with th^ 
Princess Mary, the heir of £dward*8 crown. 
Being apprehensive^ however, that his son, who 
was then in Spain, might decline a match with' 
a Princess, in her thirty^eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himself^; Charles determined^ 
Bot withstanding, bis own age and infirmities, to 
inake offerof himself as a husband to his cousin* 

BtJT thougb Mapy was so far advanced in to whiei^ 
yeirs, and desftitue of ev^ry charm either of S^'^J^ 
|ierson or mamnari that could wiii aflfection, or 

* PaUv. Hist CondL Tnd. t. it. e. 1$. p. 150. 
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dommand esteem^ Philip,- witHout hesit»ti<xi; 
gave his consent to the match .prO{k)8ed by bis 
father, and was willing, according to the iisnal 
maxim of Princes, to sacrifice his inclination to 
his ambition. In order to ensure the success. of 
his scheme, the Emperor, even before Edward's 
death, began to take such steps as nciight facili- 
tate it. Upon Edward's demise, Mary, mounted 
the throne of England; the pretensions of the 
lady J^e Gray proving as unfortunate bA they 
were ilUfounded^. Charles^ sent immediately a 
pompous embassy to London to cougratuliate 
Mary on her acpession to the throne, and to 
The senti- proposc thealUance with bis son. The Queen, 
MalJ^andof d^zzlcd With the prospcct of marrying the heit 
t^th^remd ^^ the. greatest Monarch in Europe; fond of 
to it uniting more closely with her mother's family, 

to which she had been always. wdrmly attached; 
and eager to secure the powerful aid which she 
knew would be necessary towards carrying on 
Tier favourite scheme of re-establishing the Ro* 
mish religion in England, listened in the most 
favourable manner to the proposal. Among 
her subjects, it met with a very different recep- 
tion. Philip, it was well known, contended for 
all the tenets of the church of Rome, with a san- 
guinary zeal which exceeded the measure even 
of Spanish bigotry: this alarmed all the numer- 
ous partisans of the Reformatlofi. The Cdsti- 
lian haughtiness aaid reserve ^iere ;fai fiom • bev 
ing acceptable toLth6'£nglii^,.wrho,: having se^ 

* Carte'j Hist of England, iii: 287; 
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^^r&l 'times seedi their throtie occupied by per- 
sons who were born subjects, had become aC'^ 
customed toanxinceremoiiious and familiar in-"- *^^* 
tercourse with their sovereigns. They could 
liot think, without the utmost uneasiness, of 
admitting a foreign Prince to that influence in 
their councils, which the husband of their Queen 
would naturally possess. ' They dreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the 
maxims of the Spanish monarchy which he had 
imbibed, that he would infuse ideas into the 
Queen's mind^ dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and 
dioney into the kingdom, to assist her in any at- 
tempt against them. 



I i 



: Full df these apprehensions, the House of The House . 
Cotnmons, though in that age extremely obse- mons rJ- 
quious to the will of their monarchs, presented ^^^^ 
a warm address against the Spanish match ^ 
many pamphlets were pubhshed, representing 
the. dangerous consequences of the alliance 
with Spain, and describing Philip's bigotry and 
arrogance in the most odious colours. But 
Mary, inflexible in all her resolutions, paid no 
regard to the remonstrances of her Commons, 
or to the sentiments of the people. The Em- 
peror, having secured, by -various arts, the mi- 
nisters whom she trusted most, they approved 
warmly of the match, and large sums were re- 
9iitted by him in order to gain the rest of the 
council. Cardinal Pole, whom the Pope, im- 
mediately upon Mary's accession, had dis- ' 
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' xt ^ patched as his legate into England, in orddr t0 
x^^^^mm/ reconcile his native country to the see of Rome^ 
^^^ was detained by the &nperor's command at 
Dillinghen in Grermany, lest by his presence he 
should thwart Philip's pretensions, aud employ 
his interest in favour of his kinsman Courtnay 
Earl of Devonshire, whom the English ardenti- 
ly wished their sovereign to choose for a has'^ 
band^. 

^T^ty ^^ ^^® negociation did not admit of delay, 
concluded, it was Carried forward with the greatest rapidi* 
ty, the Emperor agreeing, without hesitation^ 
to every^ article in favour of England, . which 
Mary's ministers either represented as neces^ 
^ sary to soothe the people and reconcile them 

to the match, or that was suggested by their 
own fears and jealousy of a foreign master. 
The chief articles were, that Philip, during his 
1554, marriage with the Queen, should bear the title 
January 12. ^f Kiug of England, but the entire administrar 
tion of affairs, as well as the sole disposal oi 
all revenues, offices, and benefices, should re* 
main with the Queen ; that the heirs of the 
marriage should, together with the crown of 
England, inherit the dutchy of Burgundy and 
the Low-Countries ; that if Prince Charles, 
Philip's only son by a former marriage, should 
die without issue, his children by the Queen, 
whether male or female, i^uld succeed to the 
crown of Spain, and all the Emperor's hereditary 

* Carte^ ill 28S. 
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dondnions; that^ before the consummation of ^^^^ 
the marriage, Philip should swear solemnly, that v^»^v^ 
he would retain no domestic who was not a ^^^ 
subject of the Queen, and would bring no fo^ *> 

reigners into the kingdom that might give xAoi 
brage to the English ; that he would make no 
alteration in the constitution or laws of £ng^ 
land; that he would not carry the Queen, or 
any of the children bom of this marriage, put 
of the kingdom ; that if the Queen should die 
before him without issue, he would immediately 
leave the crown to the lawful heir, without 
claiming any right of administration whatever; 
that in consequence of this marriage England 
should not be engaged in any war subsisting 
between France and Spain ; and that the aili*- 
ance between France and England should re- 
main in full force ^. 

But this treaty, though both the Emperor i>isconii«t 
and Mary's ministers employed their utmost hens?^^ 
address in framing it so as to please the English, *'>«Emiisk. 
was Ikr from quieting, their fears and jealousies* 
They saw that words and promises were a 
feeble security against ,the encroachments of 
an ambitious Prince, who, as soon as he got 
possession of the power and advantages which 
the Queen's husband must necessarily enjoy, 
could easily evade any of the articles which 
either limited his authority or obstructed his 
schemes* They were convinced that the more 

* Ryai«r*s Foed. vol. xv. S77. SOS. Mem. de Ribi«r, iL 4dS. 
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favourable the conditions of the present trea^ 
ty were to England, the more Philip would 
be tempted hereafter to violate them. They 
dreaded that England, like Naples, Milan, and 
th& other countries annexed to Spain, would 
soon feel the dominion of that crown to be in- 
tolerably oppressive, and be constrained, as 
they had been, to waste its wealth and vigour 
in wars wherein it had no interest, and from 
which it could derive no advantage. These 
sentiments prevailed so generally, that every 
part of the kingdom was filled with discontent 
at the match, and with indignation against the 
Wyat'sin. advisers of it. Sir Thomas Wyat, a gentleman 
of some note, and of good intentions towards 
the public, took advantiage of this, and roused 
the inhabitants of Kent to arms, in order to 
save their country from a foreign yoke. ^ Great 
numbers resorted in a short time to his stand- 
ard ; he marched to London with such rapidity, 
and the Queen, was so utterly unprovided for 
defence, that the aspect of affairs was extreme- 
ly threatening; and if any nobleman' of dis- 
tinction had joined the malecontents, or had 
Wyat possessed talents equal in any degree, to 
the boldness of his enterprise, the insurrection 
must have proved fatal to Mary's power. But 
all Wyat's measures were concerted with so 
little prudence, and executed with such irreso- 
lution, that many of his followers forsook him ; 
the rest were dispersed by an handful of sol- 
diers; and he himself was taken prisoner, with- 
out having made any effort worthy of the cause 
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that he had undertaken^ or suitable to the ar- 
dour with which he engaged in it. He suffered 
the punishment due to his rashness and rebel- 
lion. The Queen's authority was confirmed 
and increased by her success in defeating this 
inconsiderate attempt to abridge it. The lady 
Jane Gray, whose title the ambition of her re- 
lations had set up in opposition to that of the 
Queen, was, notwithstanding her youth and in- 
nocence, brought to |the scaffold. The lady 
Elizabeth, the Queen's sister^ was observed 
with the most jealous attention. The treaty 
of marriage was ratified by the parliament. 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent T^*"^- 
retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great so* bnted. 
lemnity ; and though he could not lay aside 
his natural severity and pride, or assume gra- 
cious and popular manners, he endeavoured to 
conciliate the favour of the English nobility by 
his extraordinary liberality. Lest that should 
fail of acquiring him such influence in the. go- 
vernment of the kingdom as he aimed at obtain- 
ing, the Emperor kept a body of twelve thou- 
sand men on the coast of Flanders, in readiness 
to embark for England, and to support his son 
in all his enterprises. 

Emboldened by all these favourable cir- Mary»i 
cumstances, Mary pursued the scheme of extir- oveitum 
pating the Protestant religion out of her do- tenant re- 
minions, with the most preiEjipitate zeal. The |^2^ 
laws of Edward the Sixth, in favour of the Re- 

VOL. IV, K 
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^Z^^ fopmatian, were repeated; th« FvotesAa^t cler^ 
'w^^v^-' gy ejected; all the forms. andi rites of the po^- 
pish , worship were re-established; the nation 
was solemnly absolved from, the guilt which it 
had contracted during the period of its apostar 
oyy and was. pubKdy i^econciled to^ tke church 
of Rome by Cardinal Pole^ who^ immediately 
after the Queen^s marriage^ was permitted to 
continue his journey to England, ^md to exer-- 
cise^his tegatine functions with the most ample 
power. Not satisfied with, bavting overturned 
the Protestant; church, and re-establishing the 
ancient system^ on its ruinsy Mary msisted that 
all her subjects should conform to the same 
mode of worship w^ich she* preferred ; should 
profess their faith in the same creed which she 
had approved; and abjure every practice or 
opinion that was deemed repi^nant to either 
of them. Powers altogether unknown in the 
English constitution, were vested in certain 
persons appointed to t^ke cognizance of hjepesyy 
smd they proceeded to esiereise them with more 
than inquisitorial severity.. The prospect of 
danger, however, did not intimidate the princi- 
pal teachers of the Protestant doctrines, who 
believed that tiiey were contending for truth^ 
of the utmost consequence to the happiness of 
mankind. They boldly avowed their senti- 
ments, and were condemned to that cruet death 
which the church of Rome reserves for its ene* 
mies. This shocking punishment was in&icted 
with that barbarity which the rancour of false 
zeal alone can inspire. The English^ who are 
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inferior in bvmaiiity to no people in Europe, 
and remarkabte for the mildnes^s of their pi^blic 
executions, beheld with astonishment and hor- 
ror, persons who had filled the most tespectable 
stations in their church, and who were vener- 
able on account of their age, their piety, and 
their literature, condemned to endure torments 
to which their laws did not subject erea the 
most atrocious criminals. 

, This extreme rigour cfid not accomplish the Theobsu- 

cl6S whicli 

end at which Mary, aimed. The patience and she had to 
fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- ^'^™°"'^^- 
formation submitted to their sufferings, the he- 
roic contempt of death expressed by persons of 
every rank, and age, and se^?, confirmed many 
more in the Protestant faith, than the threats 
of their enraged persecutors could frighten into 
apostacy. The business of such as were en* 
trusted with trying heretics multiplied contin- 
ually, afkd appeared to be as endless^ as it was 
odious. The Queen's ablest ministers became 
sensible how impolitic, as well as dangerous, i% 
was to irritate the people by the^requent spec- , 
tacle of public executions, which they detested 
as no less unjust than cruel. Even Philip was 
so thoroughly convinced of her having run to an 
excess of rigour, that on this occasion he as- 
sumed a part to which he was little accustom- 
ed,-^ becoming an advocate for moderation and 
lenity *. 

* Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kennet, v. ii. p. 329. 
Burnet's Hist, of Reform, ii. 298, 305. 
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* x?^ BUT/ notwithstanfdinfg this attempt ta mgra^ 
Vi^'-v^ tiate himself with the English, they discovered 
the Eng- a constant jealousy and distrust of all his inten-* 
of PM^r *ions ; and when some members, who had been 
gained by the court, ventured to move in the 
House of Commons that' the nation ought to 
assist the Emperor, the 0.ueen's father-in-law^ 
in his war afgainst France, the proposal was re- 
jected with general dissatisfaction. A motion 
which was made, that the pp,rliament should 
give its consent that rhilip might be publicly 
crowned as the Queen's husband, met with 
such a cold reception,^ that it was instantly 
withdrawn *. 

the French THEKiugof France had observed the pro=* 
ed atthe grcss of the Emperor's negociation in England 
t!5e«i Fhu ^i^h mu6h uneasiness. The great accession of 
^and territories as well as reputation which his ene- 
my would acquire by the marriage of his son 
with the Queen of such a powerful kingdom^ 
was obvious and formidable. He easily fore- 
saw that the English, notwithstanding all their 
fears and precautions, would be soon drawn in 
to take part in the quarrels on the continent, 
and be compelled to act in subserviency to the 
Emperor's ambitious schemes. For this reason, 
Henry had given it in charge to his ambassa^ 
dor at the coUrt of London, to employ all his 
address in order to defeat or retard the treaty 
of marriage ; and as there was not, at that time,,^ 

* Carte's Hist, of England, iii. 314. 
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any Prince of the blood in France^ whom he 
coald propose to the Queen as a husband, he 
iiistructed him to co-operate with such of the 
English as wished their sovereign to marry one 
of her own subjects. But the Queen's ardour 
iand precipitation in closing with the first over- 
tures in favour of Philip, having rendered all hig 
endeavours ineffectual, Henry was so far from 
thinking it prudent to give any aid to the Eng- 
lish malcontents, thouglj earnestly solicited by 
Wyat and their other leaders, who tempted him 
to take them under his protection, by offers of 
great ladvantage to France, that he commanded 
his ambassador to congratulate the Queien in 
the warmest terms upon the suppression of the 
iQSUrrection. 

Notwithstanding these external profes- H|«p««ptr- 

fiions, Henry dreaded so much the consequence vigorous 
of this alliance, which more than compensated ^^*™p*'^ 
for all the Emperor had lost in Germany, that 
he determined to carry on his military operar 
tions, both in the Low-Countries and in Italy, 
with extraordinary vigour, in order that he 
flight compel Charles to accept of an equitable 
peace, before his daughterrin^law could sur- 
mount the aversion of her subjects to a war on 
the continent, and prevail on them to assist the 
Emperor either with money or troops. For 
this purpose he exerted himself to the utmost 
in order to have a numerous army early asseiqr 
bled on the frontiers of the Netherlands, and 
while one part of it laid waste the open count- 
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* X?* *'y ^^ Artais, the main body, under the Consta- 
v-^-v-*^ hie Montmorency, advanced towards the pro- 
1554. yi^ces of Liege and Hainault by the forest of 
Ardennes. 

•Thep^- The campaign was opened with the siege of 
annfc Mariemburgh, a town which the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the governess of the Low-Countries, had 
fortified at great expence; but, being destitute 
of a BuflRcient garriB^n, it surrendered in six 
June 28. days. Henry, elated with this success, put him- 
self at the head of his army, and investing Bou* 
vines, took it by assault, after a short reei stance. 
With equal facility he became master of Di- 
nant; and then turning to the left, bent his 
The Empe- marcli towards the province of Artois. The 
Ilwe^toob. large sums which the Emperor had remitted, 
stwctit. iiito*Engiand had so exhausted his treasury, as 
to render his preparations at this juncture slower 
and more dilatory than usual. He Ivad no body 
of troops to make l:iead against the French at 
their first entrance into his territories; and 
though he drew together all the forces in the 
country in the utmost hurry, and gave the com- 
mand of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
they were in no condition to face an enemy so 
far superior in number. The Prince of Savoy, 
however^ by his activity and good conduct, 
made up for his want of troops. By watching 
all the motions of the French at a distance, and 
by choosing bis own posts with skill, he put it 
out of their power eitlier to form any siege of 
consequence^ or to attack him. Want of s\x\h 
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•sifiitence soon obliged them ta fall back towards ^^f^ 
their own frontiers, after having burnt all the n-^-v-^^ 
open towns, and having plundered the country ^^^' 
through which they marched with a cruelty 
and licence more becoming ^ body of light 
troops than a royal army 1^ by a great mo- 
M.rcb. 

1 

But Henrv^ that be mi^t not dismiss his The Fnmch 

'' . ^ invest Reft- 

urmy without attempt mg some coi^quest ade« ti. 
jquate to the great preparations, as well as san- 
guine hopes, wi4;h which he had opened the 
campaign, invested Renti, a place deemed in 
that age of great importance, as, by its situation 
o«i the confines of Artois and the Boulonnois, 
it covered the former province, and protected 
tbe parties which made incursions into the lat« 
ter. The town, which was strongly fortified 
and provided with a numerous garrison, made 
a gallant defence ; but being warmly pressed 
by a powerful army, it must soon have yielded* 
The Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a short 
interval of ease from the gout, was so solicitous 
to save it, that, although he could bear no other 
motion but that of a litter, he instantly put 
himself at the head of bis army, which, having 
received several reinforcements, was now strong 
enough to approach the enemy. The French 
were eager to decide the fttte of Renti by a bat- 
tle, and e^cpected it from the Empemr's arrival 
in his camp s but Charles avoided a gieneral ac* 
tion with great industry, and as he had nothing 
in view but to save tbe town^ he hoped to ac^ 
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^ x?^ complish that, without exposing himself to the 
v-i*-y-*^ consequences of such a dangerous and doubtful 

1554. . 

event. - 
^^a«tion Notwithstanding all his precautions, a 

two armies, disputo about a post which both armies endea- 
^^S'l^' voured to seize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almost general. The Duke of 
Guise, who commanded the wing of the French 
which stood the brunt of the combat, displayed 
valour and conduct worthy of the defender of 
Metz; the Imperialists, after an obstinate strug- 
gle, were repulsed ; the French remained mas- 
ters of the post in dispute ; and if the Constable, 
either from his natural caution and slowness, or 
from unwillingness to support a rival whom he 
hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to second the impression which Guise had 
made, the route of the enemy must have been 
complete. The Emperor, notwithstanding the 
loss which he had sustained, continued in the 
same camp; and the French, being straiten- 
ed for provisions, and finding it impossible to 
carry on the siege in the face of an hostile ar-? 
my, quitted their entrenchments. They retired 
openly, courting the enemy to approach, ratheiJ 
than shunning an engagement. 

The impe- BuT Charlcs, having gained his end, suffered 

vade Pi- them to march off unmolested. As soon as his 

^ ^' troops. entered their own country, Henry threw 

garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed 

the rest qf the army. This encouraged the IiUt 
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perialists to push forward with a considerable 
body of troops into Picardy, and by laying 
waste the country with fire and sword, they en- 
deavoured to revenge themselves for the ravages 
which the French had committed in Hainault 
and Artois*. But, as they were not able to re- 
duce any place of importance, they gained no- 
thing more than the enemy had done by this 
crueKand inglorious method of carrying on the 
war. 

The arms of France were still more unsuc- -Aflkiwrf 

Italy. 

cessful in Italy. The footing which the French 
bad acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasi- 
ness to Cosmo di Medici, the most sagacious 
and enterprising of all the Italian Princes. He " 
dreaded the neighbourhood of a powerful peo- 
ple, to whom all who favoured the ancient re- 
publican government in Florence would have 
recourse, as to their natural protectors, against 
that absolute authority which the Emperor had 
enabled him to usurp; he knew how odious he cosmodi 
was to the French, on account of his attachment ^^^^ 
to the Imperial party, and he foresaw that, if ^»t*^ ^s^^ 
they were permitted to gather strength in Siena, 
Tuscany would soon feel the effects of their re- 
sentment, For these reasons, he wished with 
the utmost solicitude for the expulsion of the 
French out of tl^e Sienese, before they had time 
to establish themselves thoroughly in the coun- 
try, or to receive such reinforcements from 

* Thuan. 4Q0> &c. Harael Ann. Brab. 67 if. 
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BOOK France' as would render it dangerous to attadc 
them. As this, however, was pr<>perly the Em- 
peror's business, who was called by his interest 
as well 3S honour to dislodge those formidabie 
intruders into the heart of his dominions^Oosmo 
laboured to throw the whok bi];nden of the en* 
/ terprise on faim^ and on that account had,givea 
no assistance, during the former campaign^ bat 
by advancing some small sums of money to- 
wards the payment of the Imperial troops, 

He»egt)ct- But as the defence of tiie Netherlands en- 
theEmpe. grosscd all the Emperor's attention, and his re- 
'^' mittances into England had dinned his trea- 

' sary, it was obrio^is that his operations in Italy 
would be extremely feeble ; and Cosmo plainly 
perceived, that if he himself did not take part 
openly in the war, at>d act with vigour, the 
French would scarcely meet with any annoy- 
ance. As his situation rendered this resolution 
necessary and unavoidable, his next care was to 
execute it in such a manner, that he might de^ 
rive from it some other advantage, beside that 
of driving the French out of his neighbourhood. 
With this view, he dispatched an enwy to 
Charles, offering to declare war against France, 
and to reduce Siena at his own charges, on con- 
dition that he should be repaid whatever he 
might expend in the enterprise, and be permit<^ 
ted to retain all his conquests iintU his demands 
were fully satisfied. Charles, to whom, at this 
juncture, the war against Siena was an intoler- 
able burden, and who had neit^ expedient nor 
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resource that <?ould enable him to carry it on 
witii proper vigour, closed gladly with this over- 
ture ; and C(>8iiio, well acquainted with the low ^^^' 
state of the Imperial finances, flattered himself 
that the Emperor, finding it impossible to reim- 
burse him, wonld suffer him to keep quiet pos* 
session of whatever places he should conquer^. 

Full of these hopes, he made great prepar- Eirte» mu 
«itions for war, and as the French King had FnacL 
turned the strength of his arms against the Ne- 
therlands, he did not despair of assembling such 
a body of men as would prove more than a suf- 
ficient match for any force which Henry could 
bring into the field ih Italy. He endeavoured, 
by giving one of his daughters to the Pope's • 
nephew, to obtain assistance from the Holy 
See, or at least to secure his remaining neutral. 
He attempted to detach the Duke of Orsini, 
whose family had been long attached to the 
French party, from his anci^it confederates, by 
bestowing on him another of his daughters ; 
and what was of greater consequence thnn ei- Gives the 
ther of these, he engaged John James Mede- his army to 
cino. Marquis of Marignano, to take the com- ^^^ 
mand of his armyf . This officer, from a very 
low condition in life*, had raised himself, through 
all the ranks of service, to high command, and 
had displayed talents, and acquired reputation 
in war, which entitled him to be placed on a 
ievei with the greatest generals in that martial 

* Adriani I«toria de suoi tempi, vol. i. 662. 
t Adriani Istoria, vol. i. p. 6Q9* 
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^x?^ age. Having attained a station of eminence 
y^m^^^m^ so disproportionate to his birth, he laboured 
1^54. with a fond , solicitude to conceal his original 
obscurity, by giving out that he was descended 
of the family of Medici, to which honour the 
casual resemblance of his name was his only 
pretension. Cosmo, happy that he could grati- 
fy him at such an easy rate, flattered his vanity 
in this point, acknowledged him as a relation, 
and permitted him to assume the arms of his 
family. Medecino, eager to serve the head of 
that family of which he now considered himself 
as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal and 
assiduity to raise troops; and as, during his long 
service, he had acquired great credit with the 
leaders of those mercenary bands which formed 
the strength of Italian armies, he engaged the 
most eminent of them to follow Cosmo's stand* 
ard. 

Peter stroz- Xo opposc this able general, and the formid- 

with the able army which he had assembled, the King 

tbrp^cif ^^ France made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Flo-r 

iS*^*" rentine nobleman, who had resided long in 

France as an exile, and who had risen bj^ his 

merit to high reputation, as well as command 

in the army. He was the son of Philip Strozzi, 

who, in the year one thousand five hundred and 

thirty-seven, had concurred with such ardour in 

the attempt to expel the family of Medici out 

of Florence, in order'to ^re-establish the ancient 

republican form of government ; and who had 

perished in the undertaking. The son inherit-* 
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ed the implacable aversion to the Medici, as 
well as the same enthusiastic zeal for the liber- 
ty of FlorencCi which had animated his father, ^^^ 
whose death he was impatient to revenge.. 
Henry flattered himself that his army would 
make rapid progress under a general'whose zeal 
to promote his interest was roused and second^ 
ed by such powerful passions ; especially as he 
had allotted him, for the scene of action, his na-» 
tive country, in which he had many powerful 
partisans, ready to facilitate all his operations^ 

But how specious soever the motives might J*>« ^"p™- 
appear which induced H^nry to make this, this choice. 
choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France 
in Italy. Cosmo, as soon as he heard that the 
mortal enemy of his family was appointed to 
take the command in Tuscany^ cpncluded that 
the King of France aimed at something more 
than the protection of the Sienese> and saw the 
necessity of making extraordinary efforts, not 
merely to reduce Siena, but to save himself from 
destruction*. At the same time, the Cardinal 
of Ferrara, who, had the entire direction of the 
French affairs in Italy, considered Strozzi as a 
formidable rival in power, and in order to pre- 
vent his acquiring any increase of authority from 
success, he was extremely remiss in supplying 
him either with money to pay his troops, or 
with provisions to support them. Strozzi him- 
self, blinded by his resentment against the Me- 

* Pecci Memorie di Siena> vol. ir. p* 103f &c. 
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"^x?^ dici, pushed on his operations with the impe* 
^^•'V'**^ tuosity of revenge^ rather than with the ca«itioii 
^*^* and prudence becoming a great general. 



The battle 

of Mar- 

_ • 



August 3. 



Id which 
th^ French 
are defeat- 



At first, however, he attacked several towns 
in the territory of Florence with such vigour as 
obliged Medecino^ in order to check his pro* 
gress, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which be had invested before Strozzi's 
arrival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained the whole 
burden of military operations, the expence of 
which must soon have exhausted his revenues ^ 
as neither the viceroy of Naples nor governor 
of Milan were in condition to a£brd him any 
effectual aid; and as the troops which Me^cino 
had left in the camp before Siena could attempt 
nothing against it during his absence; it was 
Strozzi's business to have protracted the war^ 
and to have transferred the seat of it into the 

« 

territories of Florence ; but the hope of ruining 
his enemy by one decisive blow, precipitated 
him into a genera) engagement not far fromt 
Marciano. The armies were nearly equal in 
number; but, a body of Italian cavalry, in 
which Strozzi placed great confidence, having 
fled without making any resistance, either 
through the treachery or cowardice of the offi- 
cers who commanded it, his infantry remained 
exposed to the attacks of all Medecino's troops. 
Encouraged, however, by St rozzi's presence and 
example, who, after receiving a dangerous 
wound in endeavouring ta r^lly the cavalry, 
placed himself at the head of the infantry, and 
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manifested an admirable presence of mind, as ^^f^ 
w«ll aa extraordinary valour, tbey stood their \^-y^^ 
ground with great firmness, and repulsed such ^^^ 
of the evkemy as ventured to approach them. 
But those gallant troops being surrounded at 
last on every side, and torn in pieces by a bat- 
tery of cannon which Medecino brought to bear 
upon them, the Florentine cavalry broke in on 
tbdr flanks, and a general rout ensued. Strozzi, 
faint with the loss of blood, and deeply affected 
with the fatal consequences of his own rashness^ 
found the utmost difficulty in making his esh 
cape with a handful of men*. 

Medecino returned immediately to the siege Medechw 
of Siena with his victorious fwrces, and as Strozzi ^^ 
. could not, after the greatest efforts of activity, 
collect as many men as to form the appearance 
of a regular army, he had leisure to carry on 
his approaches against the town without moles- 
tation. But the Sienese, instead of sinking into which is 
despair upon this cruel disappointment of their SSdby 
only hope of obtaining relief, prepared to defend ^^Vm^^ 
themselves to the utmost extremity, with that i^c 
undaunted fortitude which the love of liberty 
alone caa inspire. This generous resolution 
was warmly seconded by Monluc, who com- 
mauded the French garrison in the town. The 
active and enterprising courage which he had 
displayed on many occasions, had procured 
him this command; and as he had ambition 

* Pecci Memorie della Siena^ vol. iv. p. 157. 
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which aspired at the highest military digilities^ 
without any pretensions to attain them but 
what he could derive from merit, he determined 
to distinguish his defence of Siena by extraordi* 
nary efforts of valour and perseverance. For 
this purpose, be repaired and strengthened the 
fortifications with unwearied industry; he train- 
ed th^ citizens to the use of arms, and accus*- 
tomed them to go through the fatigues and 
dabgers of service in common with the soldiers; 
and as the enemy were extremely strict in 
guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the provisions in the magazines with 
the most parsimonious ceconomy, and prevailed 
'on the soldiers, as well as the citizens, to re- 
strict themselves to a very moderate daily al- 
Jowance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous enough to storm 
the town by open force, ventured twice to as* 
sault it by surprise; but he was received each 
time with so much spirit, and repulsed with 
such loss, as discouraged him from repeating 
the attempt, asid left him no hopes of reducing 
the town but by famine. 

.With this view, he fortified his awn camp 
Vfith great care, occupied -all the posts of 
strength round the place, and having entirely 
qut off the besieged from any communication 
with the adjacent country, he waited patiently 
uotil. necessity should compel them to open 
their gates. But their enthusiastic zeal for li- 
berty made the citizens despise the distresses 
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occasioned by the scarcity of provisiotis^ atid ^^^ 
supported them long under all the miseries of v^^-v-**-^ 
famine : Monluc, by his example and exhor- ^^^ 
tations, taught his soldiers to vie with them in . 
patience and abstinence; and it was not until; ^ 
^ they had withstood a si^ge of ten months, until 
they had eaten up all the horses^ dog$, and 
other animals in the place, and were reduced 
almost to their last morsel of bread, that they, 
proposed a capitulation. Even then they de- 1555. 
manded honourable terms; . and as Cosmo, 
though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt 
them to venture upon some wild enterprise,' he 
immediately granted them conditions more fa^ 
vourable than they could have expected* 

The capitulation was made in the Empe^ Apnisii 
ror's name, who engaged to take the fepublic Sfg^uHy 
of Siepa under the protection of the Empire; ^S£ 
be promised to maintain the ancient liberties .of 
the city, to allow the magistrates the full exer- 
cise of their former authority, to secure jChe 
citizens in the undisturbed possession <>;f th^ 
privileges and property ; he granted an amplv 
and unlimited pardon to all who had bom^ ariM 
against him ; he reserved to himself the right of 
placing a garrison in the town, but engaged 
not to rebuild the citadel without the consent 
of the citizens. Monluc and his French garTi^- 
son were allowed to march out with all the ho- 
nours of wan 

VOL IV. ' t . 
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B^0« ' Mbdecimo bhsetwd the articles of capitu- 

y^^0 t:? mm lAtiofi, '9^ fai» d^ d^[>eA<^(dd o»n hitn^ with great 

lawfifcf estadlttesb. - No tioience Ar ilisutt i^teitever was 

dffefied "Id' ^h« itihabkantd^ and the French gar-^ 

rison 4^06 treated itkh aJl the redirect d«ie to 

Manyofthe tAlei^ sb^pit ftH^ bravetjTi Biit*many of the ci- 

Sienesere- * , /» . »• i^ • 

tire to Mod. Iam^s iFUftpectmg, froiti the e!s:trao^rdmary taci^ 
te-AiciDOi jj^y ^j^j^ ^j^j^j^ ^^^^ j^^ obtained feuch favouN 

able oonditioiis, that the Emperor, as well as 

GddmOj ^onld take the first opportunity of vio^ 

1^4i^ theiyi, and disdaining to possess a preciH 

riottis l^efty, which depended on th6 will of 

^n^^thet, abandoned the place of their nativity, 

a^t«c^t>inpanied the French to Monte-Aleino, 

POrto'Etcicrte, and other ^small tf)wns in the ter^ 

bSshlffree ^^^^^y of the:rep\iMic^. Th6y establisfhed, in 

goremment Monte-Alcino, the same model of government 

*^v to ;wMich -^hey t*ad*een aecustomfeid fet Siena, 

v; . ! a«i!diapjbo4*fting<nagi4tfates with the isa 

1:.'.,Z^ ttefel anS ftiHs^fctiWy;' solaced themselves with 

thi«>i«jagi^ df «ltt»i* aticitent liberty: 
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Hardships i>.iT!lE>ft«rs 6f 4be Sieftesc conbemin^ the fate 

to which ^ J * i. , ... , . 

the citizens «-'»thdtt' <6o«ntry '^efc not imaginary,- or their 
^^^b- Wdpieidtf df the Emperor and Costtio ill-found* 
jected, ^:y fo^ no sboner hadHfbe Imperial troops taken 
|K)*#e^dn' of the town, than Cosmo, withont re* 
'^t0ti^^ lAle articles of capitulation, not only 
Ai^pll^u^d ^^e magistrates who were in orffice, 
and nominated new bnes devoted to his own 
> ift*ei^, but cotMManded all the citizens to de*- 
liver up their arms to persons whom he appoint- 
ed to receive them. They submitted to the 
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l^mer from necesstty, though with all the re- ^\^^ 
Juolfuice and regret which mea aC4z:iiston)«d to w^-v'*^ ^ 
liberty £?el in obeying the first con^nnaods of a *^^^' 
master* Tb^ did «ot yield the same tame 
4>b«dieiice to the latter ; and many persons of 
dbtinction, rather tlian degrade . themselves 
from the rankof jfreaatien to the condition of 
slaves* by surnetidering their arms, ^ed to their 
countrymen at Mx>nte-v^l<;ino, and chose to en- 
dure all the hardships, actd encoanter all the 
dangers which they had reason to expect in 
that new station, where they had fixed the 
^eatof their republic- 

Cosmo, not reckoning hif«self secure while ^^^^^ 
«uCh numbers of implacable and desperate ene* who had re- 
mies were settled In. his neighbourhood, and re.- 
tfuned any degree of power, s<^lici|ed Medecino 
to attack them in their difTerent plaoss of ^e^ 
treat, before they ;had tioie th .recruit their 
streogth and spirits, after the many calamities 
which they had suffered. He prevailed on him, 
though his army was much weakened by hard 
duty during the siege of Siena, to invest Porto 
Ercole > and the fortifications being both flight 
and incomplete, the besieged were soon com*- 
peUed to open their, gate?. An un^Kicpected orr June la. 
der, which Medecino received from the Empe- 
ror to detach the greater part of his troops inr 
to Piedmont, prevented farth^er operations, and 
permitted the Sienese exiles to reside for some 
time undisturbed in Mont6-Alcino. But their 
unhappy cQUUtrymen who remained at Siena, 
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^ xi^ ^ ^^^^ "^* y ^* ^^ *'^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ sufFerings ; fo^ 
the Emperor, instead of adhering to the articles 

of capitulation, granted his son Philip the in- 
vestiture of that city and all its dependencies if 
and Francis de Toledo, in the name of their 
new master, proceeded to settle the civil and 
military government, treated them like a con* 
quered people, arid subjected them to the Spa* 
nish yoke, without paying any regard what^ 
ever to their privileges or ancient form of go- 
vernment*^ 

?Jv^^^ The Imperial army in Piedmont had been 
moAt^ so feeble for some time, and its commander sO" 
inactive, that the Emperor, in order to give vi- 
gour to his operations in that quarter, found h 
necessary not only to recal Medecino's troops 
from Tuscany while in the career of conquest^ 
but to employ in Piedmront a general of such 
reputation and abilities, as might counterba- 
lance the great military talents of the Mare- 
chal Brissac, who was at the head of the 
French forces in that country. 



^^ntelhe^ He pitched on the l>uke of Alva for that pur- 
Duke of pose ; but that choice was as much the effect of 

Alva gene- * ^ . ^ . -, . • • •^v 

raiissinfr a coupt mtngucy as oi hvs opinion with respect 
^^'^ to the Duke's merit. Alva had long made court 
to Philip with the utmost assiduity, and bad 
endeavoured to work himself into his confidence, 

* Sleid. 617. Thnan. lib. x^ 525/537. JoaiK Camerarii 
adnot. rer. pra^cipuaruin ab anno I550 ad 1561 ap. Freherum> 
. Tol. iii. p. d^^. Pecci Memorie della Siena, iv. 64> &c 
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by\aU the insinuating arts of which his haughty 
and inflexible nature was capable. Ashe near- 
ly resembled that Prince in many features of his 
character, he began to gain much of his good- 
will Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's favourite, 
who dreaded the progress which this formidable 
rival made in his master's affections, had the ad- 
dress to prevail with the Emperor to name Alva 
to this command. The Duke, though sensible 
that he owed this distinction to the malicious 
*arts of an enemy, who had no other aim than to 
remove him at a distance from court, was of 
such punctilious honour, that he would not de- 
cline a command that appeared dangerous and 
•difficult, but at the same time, was so haughty, 
that he would not accept of it but on his own ^ 
terms, insisting on being appointed the Empe- 
ror's Vicar-general in Italy, with the supreme 
military command in all the Imperial and Spar 
nish territories in that country. Charles granted 
all his demands; and he took possession of his 
new dignity with almost unlimited authority. 

His first operations, however, were neither His opera- 
proportioned to his former reputation and the •^m^'^ 
extensive powers with which he was invested, ^^^ 
nor did they come up to the Emperor's expecta- 
tions. Brissac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior in number to the 
Imperialists, was composed of chosen troops, 
which having grown old in service in that CQun- . 
try, where every town was fortified, and every 
castle capable of being defended, w^ere perfect-, 
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\y acquainted with the manner of carrying mi 
war there. By their valour^ and his own good 
conduct, Brissac not only defeated all the at- 
tempts of tlie Imperialists, but ddded new coa- 
quests to the territories of which he was form^^ 
ly master. Alva, after having boasted, with his 
usual arrogance, that he would drive the Freach 
out of Piedmont, in a few weeks, was obliged to 
retire into winter-quarters^ with the raortifica^ 
lion of being unable to preserve entire that part 
of the country of which the Emperor had hitfaef'^ 
to kept possession*. 



A conspi- 
Acy to be- 
tray Metz 
to the Im- 
perialists. 



• H 



As the operations of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indecisive, those in the Netherlands 
were incouHiderable^ neither the Emperor nor 
King of France being able to bring into the 
field an army strong enough to undertake any 
enterprise of moihent. But what Charles want- 
ed in force, he endeavoured to supply by a bold 
stratagemy the success of which would have 
been equal to that of the most vigorous cam'- 
paign. During the siege of Metz, Leonard, 
Father Guardian of a convent of Franciscans 
iri that city, had itisiiapated bimflelf far into the 
esteem and favour of the Duke of Guise, by his 
attachment to the French* Being a man of an 
active and intrigmng spirit, he bad been ex- 
tremely useful both m atiimiating the inhabt 
tants to sustain with patience all the hardships' 
of the siege, and in procoring iwtclKgeiiee of 



* Thuan» lib. xv, 529. GuicheaonHist. de^avoye, t/oa^ I 
670. 



the enemy's designs aad motions. Tb^nwit *^^ 
<>f those important servtees^ together with tht Wy^">^ 
warm recommendatioiis of the I>Qke of Gsisc^ 
wcurecl him such high.ooofidence with VieUet- 
Yille, who was appointed governor of Metl 
when Gttise left the town^ that be was permit** 
ted to oonverso or correspond with whater«r 
pjsrsons he thought fit^ and nothing that h^ did 
created any suspicion. This monk, from the 
levity natural to bold and projecting adventap<- 
ers; or from resentment against the French^ 
who had not bestowed on him such rewards as 
he thought doe to his own merit ; or tempted 
by the unlimited confidenee which was placed 
in htm, to imagine that he might carry on and 
accomplish any scheme willi perfect security, 
formed a design of betraying Metz to the Im« 
perialtst& 

. H£ ocrnimnnicated his intention to the daeen^ t^ p^ 

of it. 

dowager of Hungary, who governed the Low«' 
Countries in the naiiie of tier brother. She ap** 
proving, without any scruple, an act of treaohi^ 
eryy from which the Emperor might derive sneli 
signal advantage, assisted the Father 6aardi»n 
in concerting the most premier plan for ensuring 
Its success. They agreed, that the Father Guatv 
dian should endeavour to gain his monks to ^vif^ 
cur in promoting the design ; thut he should in*- 
troduce into the convent a certsun number of 
chosen soldiers, disguised, in the habit of friars; 
that when every thing was ripe for execution, 
the governor of Thionville should march to- 
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^ XL '^ wards Metz in the night with a considerable 
Vff-v"^/ txNly of troops, and attempt to scale the ram* 
^^^^' parts; that while the garrison was employed in 
resisting the assailants, the monks should set 
. fire to the. town in different places; that the 
soldiers who lay concealed should sally out of 
the convent, and attack those who defended the 
ramparts in the rear. Amidst the universal ter^ 
ror and confusion which events so unexpected 
would occasion, it was not doubted but that the 
Imperialists might become masters of the town. 
As a recom pence for this service the Father 
Guardian stipulated that he should be appointed 
bishop of Metz, and ample rewards were pro- 
mised to such of his monks as should be most 
a9tive in co-operating with him. 

itoprogteM. The Father Guardian accomplished what he 
had undertaken to perform with great secrecy 
and dispatch. By bis authority and arguments, 
as well as by the prospect of wealth and hon- 
ours which he set before his monks, he prevail* 
ed on all of them to enter into the conspiracy. 
He introduced into the convent, without being 
suspected, as many soldiers as were thought 
sufficient. The governor of Thionville, Bf^ptizh 
ed in due time of the design, had assembled a 
proper number of troops for executing it ; and 
the moment approadied, which probably would 
have wrested from Henry the most important 
of all his conquests. 

biUsomr- BUT, happily for France, on the very day 

CO, 
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tkat was fixed for striking the blow, Vielleviile, 
an able and vigilant officer, received informal 
tion from a spy whom he entertained at Thion- ^^^ 
ville, that certain Franciscan friars resorted fre- 
quently thither, and were admitted to many 
private conferences with the governor, who was 
carrying on preparations for some military en^ 
terprise with great dispatch, but with a most , 
mysterious secrecy. This was sufficient to 
awaken Vielleville's suspicions. Without com«- 
-municating these to any person, he instantly 
^visited the convent of Franciscans; detected 
the soldiers who were concealed there; and for- 
ced them to discover as much as they knew con«- 
.cerning th^ nature of the enterprise. The Far- 
ther Guardian, who had gone to Thionville that 
he might put the last hand to his machinations, 
was seized at the gate as he returned ; and he, 
iri order to save himself from the rack, revealed 
all the circumstances of the conspiracy. 

ViELLEViLLE, not satisfied with having siez- a body of 
ed the traitors, and having frustrated their defeated.*^ 
schemes, was solicitous to take advantage of 
the discoveries which he had made, so as to be 
revenged on the Imperialists. For this purpose 
lie marched out with the best troops in his gar<- 
rison, and placing these in' ambush near the 
road, by which the Father Guardian had inforra- 
led him that the governor of Thionville would 
approach Metz, he fell upon the Imperialists 
with great fury, as they advanced in perfect se- 
icurity, without suspecting any danger to be 
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^^^ near. Conftmnded at this sudden attack^ by 

enemy whom they expected to surptnse^ they 
made little resistance ; and a great part of tl»^ 
troops employed in this serTice^ among whom 
were many persons of distinction, was killed or 
taken prisoners. Before next morning, Vielle- 
viUe returned to Metz in triumph* 

Tfcecon- No resolution was taken for some time coo- 
puusfaed. cemiiig the fate of the Father Guatdian and his 
monks, the framers and conductors of this dai^ 
gerous conspiracy, fiegard for the hot) our of a 
body so numerous and respectable as the Fran- 
ciscans, and unwillingness to afford a subject of 
triumph to the enemies of the Romish church 
by their disgrace, seem to have occasioned this 
delay. But at I^[)gth, the necessity of inflict'- 
ing exemplary punishment upon tl^m, in order 
to deter others from venturing to comn^t the 
same crime, became so evident^ that orders were 
issued, to proceed to their trial. The guilt was 
made apparent by the clearest evidence ; and 
sentence of death was passed upon the Father 
Guardian, together with twenty monks. On 
the evening previous to the day fixed for exe^ 
eution, the gaoler took them out of the dun- 
geons in which they had hitherto been eonfined 
separately, and shut them all up in one great 
room, that they might confess their siiis one to 
another, and join together in prepaiiiig for a 
future state. But as soon as they were left 
alone, instead of employing tiiemselves in the 
religious exercises suitable to their condition. 
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thqr begin to rep^oMfa the Father Guardiao, ' ^p ^ 
and four of the senior monks who had been most Si^^yW 
actiire in seducing them, for their inordinate ^^^^ 
ambition, which had brought suth misery on 
them, and suoh disgrace upon th^r order* 
From reproaches they proceeded to curaes and 
execrations, and at last in a frenzy, of rage and 
despair^ they f<dl upon them with such yiolenoe* 
that they murdered the Father Guardian on the 
spot, and so 'disabled the ottier four» that it be* 
came necessary to carry them next morning in 
a cart, together with the. dead body of the Fa* 
ther Guardian, to the place of execution. Six 
of the youngest trere pardoned, the rest suffer* 
ed the puni^ment which their crime merited^. 

THOUCiH both parties^ exhausted by the Afraitk»g 
length of the war, carried it ou in this languish* sq"^!^^^ 
ing manner, neither of them shewed any dispo-' egtabUih 
sition to listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal 
Tble indeed laboured with sdl the zeal becom- 
ing his piety and humanity, to re-establish con* 
cord among the Princes of Chrisfcendom. He 
had not only persuaded his mistress, the Queen 
of England, to enter warmly into his sentiments, 
and to offer her mediation to the contending 
power$!» but had pirevailed both on the Emperor 
and King of France to send their pienipoten* 
tiaries to a village between Grai/diaes • and Ar* 
dres. He himself^ ti^^her with Gardiner bis- 

4 

* Thuai>. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866. Me- 
moirs du Marech. Vielleville, par M. Charloix, torn. iii. p. 
24^, &c. p. 347. Par. 1757i ' 
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^ x?*^ hop of Winchester, repaired thither in order t6' 
\«iivw preside as mediators in the conferences which 
^^^ were to be held for adjusting all the points in 
difference. But though each of the monarchs 
committed this negociation to some of their mi- 
nisters, in -whom they placed the greatest con- 
fidence, it was soon evident that they came to- 
gether with no sincere desire of accommodation. 
May 21* Each proposed articles so extravagant that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, afler exerting in vain all his zeal and ad- 
dress, in ordeij to persuade them to relinquish 
i»uch extravagant demands, and to consent to 
the substitution of more equal conditions, be- 
came sensible of the folly of wasting time, in 
attempting to re-establish concord between 
those, whom their obstinacy rendered irrecon- 
cilable, broke off the conference, and returned 
to England^. 

Affiiireof During these transactions in other parts of 
Europe, Grermany enjoyed such profound tran- 
quillity, as afforded the diet full jelsure to deli- 
berate, and to establish proper regulations con- 
cerning a point of the greatest consequence to 
the internal peace of the Empire. By the 
treaty of Passau in one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-two, it had been referred to the next 
Diet of the Empire to confirm and perfect the 
plan of religious pacification which was there 
agreed upon. The terror and confusion with 

* Thuan. lib. xv. p. 523. MeiQ. de Ribier, torn. ii. p. ^)3« 
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ivhich the violent commotions excited by Al- ^%?^ 
bert of Brandenburg had filled Gdrmanyv as v^vW 
well as the constant attention which Ferdinand ^^^* 
was obliged to give to the affairs of Hungary, 
had hitherto prevented the holding a Diet, 
though it bad been summoned, soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, to meet at Augsburg. 

But as a Diet was now necessary on many nietheWai 
accounts, Ferdinand about the beginning of and i^l 
this year had repaired to Augsburg. Though ^J^jait; 
few of the Princes were present either in per- 
son or by their deputies, he opened the assem- 
bly by a speech, in which he proposed a termi- 
nation of the dissensions to which the new te- 
nets and controversies with regard to religion 
had given rise, not only as the first and great 
business of the Diet, but as the point which both 
the Emperor and he had most at heart. He 
represented the innumerable obstacles which 
the Emperor had to surmount before he could 
procure the convocation of a general council, 
as well as the fatal accidents which had for 
some time retarded, and had at last suspended 
the consultations of that . assembly. He ob- 
served, that experience had already taught 
them how vain it was to expect any remedy 
for evils, which deniand^d immediate redress 
from a general council, the assembling of which 
would either be prevented, or its deliberations 
be interrupted by the dissensions and hostilities 
of the Princes of Christendom : That a national 
.council in Germany, which, as some imagined. 
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iDtgbl be edited with gr^f^ter 696^, and delibe- 
rate with more perfect security, w^s an assem^ 
bly of an unpreoedewted nature^ the juci^dio- 
tion of which was uncert^a in it& extentt and 
the form of it& proceedings uadefined ; . That in 
his opinion there remained but one method for 
composing their unhappy differences, whichi 
though it had been often tried withoi^t success, 
^^gbt yet prove factual if it w^e attempted 
with a better and more pacific spirit than had 
appeared on former occasioo^, and that was to 
chuse a few men of learning, abilities, and mch 
deration, who by discussing the disputed arti«« 
cles, in an amicable conference, might explain 
them in such a manner as to bring tbe con* 
tending parties either to unite in sentiment, or 
to differ with charity. 



i^spicfons 
and fears of 
the Pro- 
testants. 



This speech being printed in common form, 
and dispersed over the Empire^ revived the fears 
and jealousies of the Protestants ^ Ferdinand^ 
they observed with much surprise^ had not 
once mentioned, in bi$ address to the Diet, tbe 
treaty of Passau, the stipulations of which tbey 
considered as the gr,eat security of their reli- 
gious liberty. The suspicions to which this 
gave rise were confirmed by the ftcco^nt^ which 
they daily received of the extreme severity 
with which Ferdinand treated their Protestant 
brethren in his hereditary dominions ; and, a^ 
it was natural to consider his actions as the 
surest indication of his intentions, this dimi* 
nished their confidence in those pompous pror 
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fessioDs of ^moderation and of «eal for the re- ^ ^^ * 
establidbm^nt of coocord, to which his practice y^^J'm^ 
seemed to be so repugnant. ^^- 

The arrival of the Cardinal Morone, whom These in^ 
the Pope had appointed to attend the Diet as theairtrai 
his nuncio^ completed their conviction, and Idt ^^^^ 
them no room to doubt that some dangerous Pope to the 

^ Diet. 

machination was forming against the peace or 
safely of the Protestant church. Julius, elated 
with the unexpected return o( the English na- 
tion from s^poslacy, began to flatter himself, 
that the spirit of mutiny and revolt having now 
spent its forde, the happy period was come ' 
when the church might resume it^ ancient au« 
thofity, and be obeyed by the people with the 
same tame submission as formerly. Full of 
these hopes he^ h*ad sent Morone to Augsburg, 
with <ins^ra<Mions to lemploy his eloquence to 
excite th-e Germans to imitate the laudable 
example of the English, and his political ad-^ 
dress in order to prevent any decree of the 
Diet to the detriment of the Catholic faith. 
As Morone inherited from his father, the ch^n^ 
cellor of Milan, uncommon talents for nego- 
ciation and intrigue, he could hardly have fail* 
ed of embarrassing the measures of the PjK)tes- 
tants in the Diet, or of defeating whatever they 
aimed at obtaining in it for their farther secu- 
rity. 

But an unforeseen event delivered them from Thede«th 
•ftU the danger which they bad reason to ap-^ m,'**"^ 
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I 

0' 

^ x?*^ preheitd from Morone's presence. Jiilius^^ by 
v^i-v^ abandoning himself to pleasures and amuse- 
^^^^' ments^ no less unbecoming his age than bis 
character, having contracted such habits of dis- 
sipation,, that any serious occupation^ especial'- 
ly if attended with difficulty^ became an into- 
lerable burthen to him, had long resisted the 
solicitations of his nephew to hold a consistory^ 
because he expected there a violent opppsitioa 
^ to his schemes in favour of that young man# 
But when all the pretexts which he could in- 
vent for eluding this request were exhausted, 
apd at the same time his indolent aversion ta 
business continued to grow upon him, he feign- 
ed indisposition rather than yield to his ne- 
K phew's importunity; and that be might give 

the deceit a greater colour of probability, be 
not only confined himself to bis apartment,* 
but changed his usual diet and manner of life^ 
By persisting. too long in acting this ridiculous 
part, he contracted a real disease^ of which he, 
died in a few days, leaving hi« infamous . mi- 
M*rdi 83. nion the Cardinal de Monte to bear his name^> 
and to disgrace the dignity which he had con*^ 
The liimcio ferred upon him *• As soon as Morone beard 
Rom& of hi^ death, he set out abruptly from Augs- 
burg^ where he had resided only a few days, 
that he might be present at the election of a 
new Pontiff. 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being 

* Onuphr. Pan?inius de Vilis F^ontificuni. p. 320. Thtfan, 
lib. xv< 517. ^ 
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thus removed, the Protestants sooii became sen- * ^l ^ 
sible that their conjedtures concerning Ferdi- v^*v-*-/ 
nand's intentions, however specious^ were ill- pcrfhfaiki'« 
founded, and that he had no thoughts of violat- J^^^ ^ 
ing the articles favourable to theiii in the treaty satisfy the 
of Passau. Charles, from the time that Mau- 
rice had defeated all his schemes in the Empire, 
and overturned the great system of religious 
and civil despotism, which he had almost esta- 
blished there, gave little attention to the inter- 
nal government of Germany, and permitted his 
brother to pursue whatever measures he judged 
most salutary and e:!^pedient. Ferdinand, less 
ambitious and enterprising than the Emperor, in- 
stead of resuming a plan, which he, with p6wer 
and resources so far superior, had failed of ac- 
complishing, endeavoured to attach the Princes 
of the Empire to his family by an administra- 
tion uniformly moderate and equitable. To 
this he gave, at present, particular attention^ 
because his situation at this juncture rendered 
it necessary to court their favour and support 
with more than usual assiduity. 

Charles had again resumed his favourite chariesiiftd 
project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his Jhnflu' 
son Philip, the prosecution of which, the recep- ^^^s^ 
tion it had met with when first proposed had . to the Em- 
obliged him to sus^pend, but had not induced ^^' 
him to relinquish. This led him warmly to re- 
new his request to his brother, that he would 
accept of some compensation for his prior right 
of succession, and sacrifice that to the grandeur ' 
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The Turks 
were ready 
to invade 
Hungary. 
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of the house of Austria. Ferdinand, wlw> w«» 
as little disposed as formerly to give such aa 
extraordinary proof of self-denial, being sensible 
that in order to defeat this scheme, not only 
the most inflexible firmness on his part, but a 
vigorous declaration from the Princes of tha Em- 
pire in behalf of his title, were requisite ;^ was 
willing to purchase their favour by gratifying 
them in every poini: that they deemed interest^- 
ing or easentiaU 

At the sam€ time be stood in need of imme*' 
diatQ and extraordinary 9Jd from the Germanic 
body* as the Turks, after having wrested from 
bim great part of his Hungariaa territories were , 
ready to attack the provinces stiH subject to 
his authority with a formidable army, against 
which he eould bring no equal forc^ into the 
field. For this aid from (Germany he couid not 
hope, if the internal peace of the Empire were 
not established on a foundation solid in itself, 
and ^hich should appear,^ even to the Protes* 
tants, so secure atid so permanent, as might not 
only alfow them to engage in a distant war with 
safety, but might encourage them to act in it 
with vigour. 



fSsieaiarm. A STEP tB^etn by the Protestasits' diemselves,^^ 
step^ taken a short time after the openitfg of the Diet, reii- 
5^,^^^, d^ed him still more cautious of givitvg tliem- 
any new cause of offence. As soon as the pub- 
lication of Ferdinand's speech awakened the 
fears and suspi^ion^ which have been mention^ 
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. ed, the iBlectors of Saxony And Brandenburg, 
iogetJher with the Landgrare of Hesse, met at 
Naumbnrgh, and confirming the ancient treaty 
of confraternity which had long united their fa« 
milies, they added to it a new article, by which 
the contracting parties bound themselves to ad- 
here to the confession of Augsburg, and to main* 
tain the doctrine which it contained in their 
respective dominions^. 

Ferdinand, influenced by all these consider* y»<««tod 

t « • • 1 1 ' . 1 wtlous to 

ations, employed his utmost address m conduct- promote an 
ing the deliberations of the Diet, so as not to S^T^ 
excite the jealousy of a party on whose friend* 
ship he depended, and whose enmity, as they 
had not only taken the alarm, but had begun 
to prepare for their defence, he had so much 
reason to dread. The members of the Diet 
readily agreed to Fetxlinand's proposal'Df taking 
the state of religion into consideration, previous 
to any other business. But, as soon as they en« 
tered upon it, both parties discovered all the 
zeal and animosity which a subject so interest* 
ing naturally engenders, and which the rancour 
of controversy, together with the violence of 
civil war, had inflamed to the highest pitch. 

The Protestants contended, that the security Th^imtai. 
which they claimed in consequence of the trea- J^o^cs*** 
ty of Passau should extend, without limitation, *»f ^ 
to all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine 

* Chytrsei Saxonia, 480. 
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BOO K of Luther j or who, should hereafter embrace iv 
The Catholics, having first of all asserted the 
Pope's right as the supreme and final judge with 
respect to all articles ,of faith, declared, that 
though, on account of the present situation of 
the Empire, and for the sake of peace, they 
were willing to cooifirm the toleration granted 
by the treaty of Passau, to such as had already 
adopted the new opinions ; they must insist that 
this indulgence should not be extended either 
to those cities which had conformed to the In- 
terim, or to such ecclesiastics as should for the 
future apostatize . from the church of Rome. 
It was no easy matter to reconcile such oppo- 
site pretensions, which were. supported, on each 
side^ by the most elaborate arguments, and the 
greatest acrimony of expre;ssion, that the abili- 
ties 6r zeal of theologians long exercised in dis- 
putation could suggest. Ferdinand, however^ 
by his address and perseverance ; by softening 
some things on each side ; by putting a favour- 
able meaning upon others ; by representing in- 
cessantly the necessity as well as the advan- 
tages of concord ; and by threatening, on some 
occasionfs, when all other considerations were 
disregarded, to dissolve the Diet, brought them 
at ten'gth to a conclusion in which they all 
agreed. 



Sept 35; CONFORMABLY to this, a Recess was framed, 
of ^%fon approved of, and published with the usual for- 
^tabiished, malities. The following are the chief articles 
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which it contained; That such Princes and ci- ^^p^ 

« 

ties as have declared their approbation of the 
Confession of Augsburg, shall be permitted to 
profess the doctrine and exercise the wor&hip 
which it authorises, without interruption or mo^- 
4estation fromtlie Emperor, the King of the Ro* 
mans, or any power or person whatsoever; That 
the Protestants, on their part, shall give no dis* 
-ijuiet to the Princes uid States who adhere to 
the tenets and rites of the church of Rome; 
That, for the future, no attempt shall he made 
towards terminating religious diffferences, but 
by the gentle and paciik methods of persuasion 
and conference; That the Popish ecclesiastics 
shall claim, no spiritual jurisdiction in such 
states as receive the Confession, of Augsburg; 
That such as had seized the benefices or reve- 
nues of the church, previous to the treaty of 
Passau, shall retain possession of th6m, and be 
liable to no prosecution in the Imperial cham- 
ber on that account ; That the supreme civil 
power in every state shall have right to estar 
blish what form of doctribe and worship it. shall 
deem proper, and if any of its subjects refuse to 
conform to these, shall permit them to remove 
with all their effects whithersoever they shall 
please ; That if any prelate or ecclesiastic shall 
hereafter abandon the Romish religion, he shall 
instantly relinquish his diocese or benefice, and 
it shall be lawful for those in whom the right of 
gemination is vested, to proceed immediately to 
;aa election, as if the office were vacant by 
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^ xP ^ deatk or traQslatioci, an4 to appoint a raQcessor 
Vi^yW of undoubted attacbis^ntto the ancient system*. 

1555. 

Jj^j^^ Such are the capital articles i|i this famous 
gress^ the Reccfis^ whicb is the basis of religioiis peace in 
toiaratioiL Germany, and the bond of union among its va- 
rious states^ the sentiments of which are so es- 
trenaely different with respect to points the most 
interesting as well as impmiant* In oinr age 
and nation> to which the idea of Toleration is 
iamiliar, and its beneficial effects well known, it 
^ may seem strange, that a method of terminating 
their dissenfaons^ so s«ild»le to the miid and 
charitable si»rit of the Christian religion, did 
not sooner occur to the contending parties. But 
this expediaot, however salutary, was so repug^ 
nant to the sentiments and practice of Chris* 
tians during many ages, that it did not lie ob^ 
vious to discovery. Among the ancient hea- 
thens,.ail whose deities were local and tutelMy, 
diversity of sentiment conc>^raing the object or 
Htes of religious worship seems to have been no 
source of aatmosity, because the acknowledge- 
ing veneration to be due to any one God, did 
not iaaxply denial of the existence or the power 
of any other God; nor were the modes and rites 
of worship established in one country incompa- 
tible with those which other nations approved 
of and observed. Thus the errors in their sys- 
tem of theology were of such a nature as to be 
productive of concord ; and notwithstanding the 

* SleicL 620. F. F4q1# S6S. PaOav^ P. 11. \QU 
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amazing number of their (kiti«0> as well m the • ^^ * 
infinite variety of their ceremonies, a sociable 
and tolerating spirit subsisted almost universally 
in the Pagaa workL ^ 

But when the Christian revelation deolared 
one supreme Being to be the sole objtet of re^ 
ligious yaneratioil^ and prescribed tbe form of 
worship most aeeeptable to him^ whoever ad* 
mitted the tmih oif it held» of octesequen^e* every 
other system of religiim^ as- a devtotion from 
what was estahiisbed by dif iae. authority, to be 
£^se and impiods* Henee wro&t the xeal of the 
first converts to the Christiaa iinifth^ in propagate 
ingits doctriviesy and the ardour with which they 
laboured to overturn every other form of wor<» 
Bhip« They employed, however, for this put*^ 
pose no methods but such ^ as suited the injure 
<yf rdigion. By the force of powerful arguments^ 
tkiy convinced the understandings of men; by 
the charms of supevior virtue, they allofed and 
captivated their hearts. At length the civil 
povf^er declared in lavoar of Chrietianity ; aod. 
thougii Bumbers, imitating the example of their 
superiors, crowded into the chutdb^ many slill 
adhered to their aneient superstititos. Enrag- 
ed at their obstinacy, the n^inisters of religion, 
whose zeal was still unabated, though their 
sanDctity and virtue were imich dimwiisfaed, fop- 
got so far the nature of their own missioir, and 
of the argument! which they ought to have 
employed, that they armed tto Imperial power 
against these unhappy men> and as they goii14 
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BOOK not persua4e, they tried to compel them to be-? 
lievc. 

At the s^me time, controversies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various causes, 
among Christians themselves, and the same un- 
hallowed weapons which h^ first been used 
against the enemies of their religion, were turn- 
ed against each other. Every zealous dispu- 
tant endeavoured to interest the civil magistrate 
in his cause, and each in his turn employed the 
secular arm to crush or to exterminate his op- 
ponents. Not long after, the bishops of Rome 
put in their claim. to infallibility in explaining 
articles of faith, and deciding points in contro- 
versy ; and, bold as the pretension was, they, by 
their artifices and perseverance, imposed on the 
credulity of mankind, and brought them to re- 
cognise it. To doubt or to deny any doctrine 
to which these unerring instructors had given 
the sanction of their approbation, was held to 
be not only a resisting of truth, but an act of 
rebellion against their sacred authority: and the 
secular power, of which by various arts they 
had acquired the absolute direction, was instant* 
ly employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during 
many centuries, to see speculative opinions pro^ 
pagated or defended by force; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Christianity recom- 
mends with so much warmth, were forgotten ; 
the sacred rights of conscience and of private 
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judgment were unheard of; and not only the ^^^ 
idea of toleratipn, but even the word itself, in -^^>r^^ 
the sense now affixed to it, was unknown. A *^^ 
right to extirpate error by force, was universal* 
ly allowed to be the prerogative of such as pos- 
sessed the knowledge of truth ; and as each par« 
ty of Christians believed that they had got pos- , 
session of this invaluable attainment, they all 
claimed and exercised, as far as they were able, 
the rights which it was supposed to convey. 
The Roman Catholics, as their system rested 
on- the decisions of an infallible judge, never 
doubted that truth was on their side, and openly 
called on the civil power to repel the impious and 
heretical innovators who had risen up against 
it. The Protestants, no less confident that their 
doctrine was well founded, required, with equal' 
ardour, the Princes of their party to check such 
as presumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, 
Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed 
church in their respective countries, as far as 
they had power and opportunity, inflicted the 
same 'punishment upon such as called in ques- 
tion any article in their creeds, which were de- 
nounced against their own disciples by the 
church of Rome. To their followers, and per- 
haps to their opponents, it would have appear- 
ed a symptom of diffidence in the goodness of 
their cause, or an acknowledgement that it was 
not well founded, if they had not employed in 
its defence all those means which it was sup- 
posed truth had a right to employ. 
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It was towards the close of tbe seventeenth 
century^ before Toleration, under its present 
form, was admitted first into the republic of 
tbe United Provinces, and from thence intro- 
duced into England Long experience of the 
calamities ftowing from mutual persecutiotf, the 
influence of free government, the light and bu* 
manity acquired by the progress oi science, to- 
getb^r with the prudence and authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all requisite in order to 
estoblisb a regulation, so repognant to the ideast 
which all tbe different sects had adopted, from 
mistaken conceptions concerning the nature o£ 
religion and the rights of truth, or wfaicb all 
of tbem bad derived from tbe erroneous max^ 
inis establidted by tbe church of Rome. 

Advantagei Th£ Bccess of Augsburg^ it b evident,^ was 
i^^ founded on no such liberal and enlarged sen* 
^J^^' timents concerning freedom of religious in-^ 
qniry, or tbe nature of Toleration. It was 
nothing more than a scheme of pacificatii^, 
which political considerations alone bad sug^ 
gested to tbe contending parties, and regard 
for their mutual tranquillity and safety bad 
rendered necessary. Of this there can be no 
stronger proof tban an article in tbe Recess iM* 
self, by which the benefits of tbe pacifieati^m 
aire declared to extend only to the CatboHcs €fn 
the one side, and to such as adhered to the coo;* 
fession of Augsburg on the other. The follow-^ 
ers of Zuinglius and Calvin remained, in con« 
sequence of tl^at exclusion, without any prq- 
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tecticm from Uie rigour of the laws deaoiinced ^^^ 
against heroics. Nor did they obtain anj le- s^^ y ^^/ 
gal security, until \\\% treaty of Westphalia, **^ 
B€Ar a century after this period^ provided, that 
they should be admitted to enjoy, in as ampie a 
manner as the Lutherans, all the advantages and 
protection which'the Recess of Augsburg affords. 

But if the followers of Luther were hichly and to «ift 
pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this Recess, such as adhered to the ancieni/ 
system bad no less reason to be satisfied with 
that article in it, which preserved entire to the 
Roman Catholic church the benefices of such ec^ 
<:lesiastics as should hereafter renounce its doo 
trines* This article, known in Germany by the 
name of the Ecclesiasticai Rescrvatian^ was appa- 
rently so conformable to the idea and to the rights 
of an established church, and it seemed so equit- 
able to prevent revenues, which had been origi- 
nally appropriated for the maintenance of per- 
sons attached to a certain 8yatem> from being 
alienated to any other purpose, that the Pro^ 
testants, tiiough they foresaw its consequences, 
were dhliged to relinquish their opposition to 
it As the Roman Catholic Princes of the Em- 
pire have taken care to see this article exactly 
observed in every case where there was an op* 
portunity of potting it in ececution, it has 
im>ved the great barrier of the Romish cbnrch 
in Germany against the Reformation ; and as, 
iprom this period, the same temptation of inte« 
fest did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquish 
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the established system, there have been few of 
that order, who have loved truth with such dis^ 
interested and ardent affection, as, for its sake, 
to abandon the rich benefices which they had 
in possession. 



His 
character. 



Marcdius DuRiNG thfe sittinff of the Diet, Marcellus 

II. elcscted P 

Pope. Cervino, Cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected 
^^' ' Pope in room of Julius. He, in imitation of 
Adrian, did not change his name on being ex- 
alted to the papal chair. As he equalled that 
Pontiff in purity of intention, while he excelled 
him much in the arts of government, and still 
more in the knowledge of the state and genius 
of the papal court; as he had capacity to dis- 
cern what reformation it needed, as well as 
what it could bear; such regulations were ex- 
pected from his virtue and wisdom, as would 
have removed many of its grossest and most fla- 
grant corruptions, and have contributed towards 
reconciling to the church such as, from indigna^ 
tion at these enormities, had abandoned its com- 
munion. But this excellent Pontiff was onlv 
.shewn to the church, and immediately snatched 
Hisdenth. away. The confinement in the conclave had im- 
paired his health, and the fatigue of tedious cere* 
monies upon his accession, together with too inr 
tense and anxious application of mind to the 
schemes of improvement which he meditated, 
exhausted so entirely the vigour of his feeble 
constitution, that he sickened on the twelfth, 
and died on the twentieth day after his election^, 

♦ Thuan. 520. F. Paul, ^65. ' Onuph. Panvin. 321, &c, 
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All the refinements in artifice and intrigue, ®^J^^ 
peculiar to conclaves, were displayed in that v^i-vW 
which was held for electing a successor to Mar- Thlel^on 
cellus; the Cardinals of the Imperial and^^P*"*'^- 
French factions labouring, with equal ardour, 
to gain the necessary number of suffrages for 
one of their own party. But, after a struggle 
of no long duration, though conducted with all 
the warmth and eagerness natural to men con- 
tending for so great an object, they united in Bi«y2s. 
chusing John Peter Carafia, the eldest mem« 
ber of the sacred college, and the son of Count 
Montorio, a nobleman of an illustrious family 
in the kingdom of Naples. The address and 
influence of Cardinal Farnese, who favour- 
ed his pretensions, Caraffa's own merits and 
perhaps his great age, which soothed all the 
disappointed candidates with the near prospect 
of a new vacancy, concurred in bringing about 
this speedy union of suffrages. In oixler to 
testify his respect for the memory of Paul III. 
by whom he had been created Cardinal, as well . 
as his gratitude to the family of Farnese, he as- 
sumed the name of Paul IV. 



The choice of a prelate of such a singular His rite and 
character, and who had long held a course ex- *^***''**^- 
tremely different from that which usually led 
to the dignity now conferred upon him, filled 
the Italians, who had nearest access to observe 
his manners and deportment with astonishment, 
and kept them in suspense and solicitude with 
regard to his future conduct. Paul, though 
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^ x?^ born in a rank of life which, ifithout any other 
\riPi*vW merits might have secured to him the highest 
^^^^' ecclesiastical preferments, had, from his early 
years> applied to study with all the assiduity 
of a man who had nothing but his personal at* 
tainments to render him conspicuous. By 
means of this, he not only acquired profound 
skill in scholastic theology, but added to that 
a considerable knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages and of polite literature, Hit study of 
which had been lately revived in Italy, and 
was pursued at this time with great ardour. 
His mind, however, naturally gloomy and se- 
vere, was more formed to imbibe the sour spi- 
rit of the former, than to receive any tincture of 
elegance or liberality of sentiment from the lat- 
ter; so that he acquired rather the qualities and 
passions of a recluse ecclesiastic, than the ta- 
lents necessary for the conduct of great affairs. 
Accordingly, when he entered into orders, al- 
though several rich benefices were bestowed 
upon him, and he was early employed as nun- 
cio in different courts, he soon became disgust'^ 
ed with that course of life, and languished to 
be in a situation more suited to his taste and 
temper. With this view, he resigned at once 
all his ecclesiastical preferments, and having 
instituted an order of regular priests, whom he 
denominated Theatines, from the name of the 
archbishopric which he had held, he associated 
himself as a member of their fraternity, coUt 
formed to all the rigorous rules to which be 
had subjected them> and preferred the solitude 
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of a monastic life, with the honour of being the * ^l * 
founder of a new order, to all the great objects 
which the court of Rome , presented to his am- 
bition. 

In this retreat he remained for many years, 
until Paul II L induced by the fame of bis sane* 
tity and knowledge, called him tb Rome, in or* 
der to consult with him concerning the mea^ 
sures which might be most proper and effectual 
for suppressing heresy and re-establishing the 
ancient authority of the church. Having thus* 
allured him from his solitude, the Pope, partly 
by his entreaties, and partly by his authority, 
prevailed on him to accept of a Cardinal's hat, 
to re-assume the benefices which he hadresign* 
ed, and to return again into the usual path of 
ecclesiastical ambition which he seemed to have 
relinquished. But, during two successive Pon- 
tificates, under the first of which the court of 
Rome was the most artful and interested, and 
under the second the most dissolute of any 
in Europe, CarafTa retained his monastic aus- 
terity. He was an avowed and bitter enemy 
not only of all innovation in opinion, but^ of 
every irregularity in practice} he was the chief 
instrument in establishing the formidable and 
odious tribunal of the Inquisition in the papal 
territories ; he appeared a violent advocate on 
all occasions/ for the jurisdiction and discipline 
of the church, and a severe censurer of every 
measure which seemed to flow from motives 
of policy or interest, rather than from zeal for 
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the honour of the ecclesiastical order, and 
the dignity of the Holy See. Under a prelate 
of such a character, the Roman courtiers ex* 
pected a severe and violent Pontificate, during 
which the principles of sound policy would be 
jsacrificed to the narrow prejudices of priestly 
zeal; while the people of Rome were apprehen* 
sive of seeing the sordid and forbidding rigour 
of monastic manners substituted in place of the 
magnificence to which they had long been ac- 
customed in the papal court. These apprehen-* 
sions Paul was extremely solicitous to remove; 
The first At his first entrance upon the administration, 
^nistrJ he laid aside that austerity which had hitherto 
^°^ distinguished his person and family, and when 

the master of his household inquired in what 
manner he would chuse to live, he haughtily 
replied, " As becomes a great Prince." He 
ordered the ceremony of his coronation to be 
conducted with more than usual pomp ; and en** 
deavoured to render himself popular by several 
acts of liberality and indulgence towards the 
inhabitants of Rome *. * 

Thecw»s* His natural severity of temper, however, 
tachmentto would havc soou rctumcd upon him, and would 
hisnephews jjay^ justified the conjectures of the courtiers, 
as well as the fears of the people, if he had not^ 
immediately after his election, called to Rome 
two of his nephews, the sons of his brother the 
Count of Montorio. The eldest he promoted 

* Platina, p. 327. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Roro. 1615. 
p. 70. 
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^o be Governor of Rome. The youngest> who ^ ^^ ^ 
had hitherto served as a soldier of fortune in ^^^vW 
the armies of Spain or France, and whose dis- ^^^^' 
position as well as manners were still more 
foreign from the clerical character than his pro- 
fession, he created a Cardinal, and appointed 
him legate of Bologna, the second office in pow- 
er and dignity which a Pope can bestow. These 
marks of favour, no less sudden than extrava- 
gant, he accompanied with the most Unbound- 
ed confidence and attachment, and forgetting 
all his former severe maxims, he seemed to have 
no other object than the aggrandisijigof hisne^ 
phews. Their ambition, unfortunately for Paul, Their ani. 
was too aspiring to be satisfied with any mode- jj^ ^'^ 
rate acquisition. They had seen the family of 
Medici raised by the interest of the Popes of 
that house to supreme power in Tuscany i Paul 
III. had, by his abilities and address, secured 
the dutchies of Parma and Placentia to the fa- 
mily of Farnese. They aimed at some esta- 
blishment for themselves, no less considerable 
and independent ; and as they could not expect 
that the Pope would carry his indulgence to^ 
wards them so far as to secularize any part of 
the patrimony of the church, they had no pros- 
pect of attaining what they wished, but by dis- 
membering the Imperial dominions in Italy, in 
hopes of seizing some portion of them. This 
alone they would have deemed a sufficient rea- 
son for sowing the seeds of discord between their 

uncle and the Emperor. 

VOL. rv. N 
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Bur Cardinal Caraffa hkd, bisi^ide^^ privaCe 
feasons which filled him with hatred and enmi** 
Rei^otof *y ^^ *^^ Ew^peror. While he served in the 
withtHe^^ Spdnish troops he had not i?8ceiv«d such rnark^ 
Bsapcror. of honotit ^tid distinctibn as he thought doe to 
his birth and merit. Disgusted with this ill« 
n^age, he had abrctptty <}oitled the Imperial 
service; atrd eiitering into that ofFVance, he 
bad not only met with such a reception a^ 
soothed his rmiity^ and attached hi«n to the 
French interest, but by contracting an intimate 
friendship with Stroarai^ who crnnmrnnled the 
Ffencb army in Tus^awy, he had imbibed a 
fi^tal antipathy to the fimperor m the great 
enemy to the Kberty and independence of the 
Italian states.^ Nor was tlve Pope himsf^lf indis^ 
loosed tordoeive impressiom unfavourable to the 
feittperof . The opposition given to hia eiebtioii 
by the Carditiafe of tfee Imperial faction, Jeftin 
bis mind deepife^entmentv which was heighten- 
ed by tiKe rehiembrunce of ancient injorieB from' 
fcharles or bis minii^ps. 

They en- Of this his hephcws toofc advantage, and em- 
.alienate the ployed van<!>Us devices, in orda- to exasperate 
fh?E^ him beyond apossibility of reeortciliation. They 
»or- aggravated every circumstanee which could be 

deemed atiy indication of the Emperor's dissa* 
tisfaction with his promotion; tliey read to hini 
an intercepted letter, in which Charles taned 
the Cardinals of his party with negligence or 
incapacity in not having defeated Paul's elec- 
tion : They pretended, at one time, to have dis- 
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tov^fed ^ e<)n*piracy formed by the Imperial ^oofe 
ttiinistet- and Costtro di Ntedici agaimt the v-^-v^ 
Pope's life; they alantied hitto, at another, with '^^^' 
accbttnts t^f a p[ot for assassinating thetnselvei^. 
By thi^se artifices, they kept his tnind, which 
was natufally tiofettt, attd become stispiciotis 
from old age, in such perpetual agitation, as 
precipitated him into measures which otherwise 
he would have been the first person to Con* 
demti'^. Me seized some of the Cardinals who 
were most attached to the Emperor, and con- 
fined them in the castle of St. Angelo ; he per- 
secuted the Colonnas and other Roman barons, 
the ancient retainers to the Imperial faction, 
with the utmost severity ; and discovering on all 
occasions his distrust, fear, or hatred of the Em- 
peror, he began at last to court the friendship 
of the French King, and seemed willing to throvJr • 
himsdf absolutely ^pon him for isappi^t ah€ 
protection. < 

This was* the very p6int t^ which his he* induce him 

phews wished to bring him as modi favourable aS^Sf ^ 
to their ambitious schemes; and as tht accdm*^^ ^^""^ 
plishmeht of these diepet^ded on thei^ tlticle'i) 
life, whose advanced Agt did not admit of Icisin^ 
a moment unnecessarily in negociations, instead 
of treating at second-hand with the French ani-^ 
bassador at Rome, they prevaili^ on the Popti 
to dispatch a person of confidence dirfectly tO 

* Ripamdritii Hist PAtr2«^, \\b. in. lliH. ip, Gl^v. Tb«s. 
vol. i). Mem* dc Ribier> Vu 6l5. Adriani Istor. t. 906. 
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part as they hoped would not.be rejected. He 
proposed an alliance offensive and defensive be- 
tween Henry and the Pope ; that they should 
attack the dutchy of 'tuscany and the kingdom 
of Naples with their united forces ; and if theit 
arms should prove successful, that the ancient 
republican form of government should be re-es- 
tablished in the former, and the investiture of 
the latter should be granted to one of the French 
King's sons, after reserving a certain jterritory 
which should be annexed to the patrimony of 
the church, together with an independent and 
princely establishment for each of the Pope's 
nephews. 



Constable The King, allurcd by these specious projects, 
refic^^ gave a most favourable audience to the envoy. 
posestheai- B^|^ when the matter, was proposed in council, 
thePopfe. the constable Montmorency, whose natural 
caution and aversion to daring enterprises en- 
' creased with age and experience, remonstrated 
with great vehemence against the alliance. He 
r.. put Henry in minrf how fatal to France every 
expedition into Italy had been during three suc- 
cessive reigns^ and if such an enterprise had 
proved too great for the nation, even when its 
strength and finances were entire, there was no 
reason to hope for success, if it should be at- 
tempted now> when both were exhausted by 
extraordinary efforts during wars, which had 
lasted, with little interruption, almost half j» 
century. He represented the manifest impru- 
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dence of entering into engagements with a Pope ^ ^^ ^ 
of fourscore, as any system which rested on v-^-yW 
no better foundation than his life, must be ^^^^' 
extremely precai-ious, and upon the event of 
his death, which could not be distant, the 
face of things, together with the inclination of 
the Italian States, must instantly change, and 
the whole weight of the war be left upon the 
King alone. To these considerations he added 
the near prospect which they now had of a final 
accommodation with the Emperor, who, having 
taken the resolution of retiring from the world, ^ 
wished to transmit his kingdoms in peace to his 
son ; and he concluded with representing the ab- 
solute certainty of drawing the arms of England 
upon France, if it should appear that the re-esr 
tablishment of tranquillity in Europe w^s pre- 
vented by the ambition of its Monq.rGh. 

These arguments, weighty in themselves. The Duke 
and urged by a minister of great authority, favoure it. 
would probably have determined the King to 
decline any connexion with the Pope. But the 
Duke of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, who delighted no less in bold and daor 
gerous undertakings than Montmorency shunr 
ned them, declared warmly for an alliance with 
the Pope. The Cardinal expected to be entrust- 
ed with the condudt of the negociations in the 
court of Rome to which this alliance would give 
rise; the Duke hoped to obtain the command of 
the army which would be appointed to invade 
Naples ; and considering themselves as already 
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in these stations, vast pF(^e<;ts opened to their 
q^spiring and unbounded ambition. Their credit, 
together with the influence of the King's mis- 
tressj the famous Diana of Poitiers, who was, at 
that time, entirely devoted to the interest of the 
family qf Guise, wore than Gounterbalaneed ali 
Montfnorency's prudent remonstranQes, and 
I prevailed on an inconsiderate Prince to listen 
to the overtures of the Pope's ehvoy, 

L^bl^t ^^^ Cardinal of LorFaiUs n^ he hud expected, 
to negociate wa$ immediately sent to Hone with, full powers 
pqpc * to conclude the treaty, and to couicert meas^ure^ 
for carrying it into execmtion. Before he could 
Yeadch that city, the Pope, either from reflecting 
oa the danger and uncertain issue of all naiU^ 
tary operations, or through the address of the 
Imperial ambassador, who had been at great 
pains to soothe him, had not only begun to lose 
much of the ardour with which he bad comot^ien- 
ced the negoeiation with France, but even dis- 
covered great unwillingness to continue it In 
order to rouse him from this fit of despondeii^jy, 
«nd to rekindle his former rag^, his nephews 
had recourse to the arts which they had already 
pdractised with so mudii success. Tli^y alan^ 
ed him with new representations of the Emipe- 
ror's hostile ii^bentionsi^ with fresii accounts 
which they had received of threats uttered 
^aii^t him by the Iiaapieriali mististers, and with 
»«w discoveries which they pretemded to have 
made of conspiraeies formed^ a»4 ju^ ready to 
take e&et agatii^t his hfe. ^ 
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But these artifices, having been formerly ^%?^ 
iried> would not hav6 operated a second time u^*v^ 
with the same force, nor have made the imp res- -pjf^l^ 
ijion which they wished, if Paul had not been ™&«iat^e 

•^ proceedings 

excited by an ofii^nce of that kind which he of the Diet 
was least able to bear. He receired advice of larg^ 
the recess of the Diet of Augsburg, and of the 
toleration which was thereby granted to the 
Protestants; and this threw him at once into 
•such transports of passion against tlie Emperor 
and King of the Romans, as carried him head- 
long into all the violent measures of his ne- 
phews. Full of high ideas with respect' to the 
papal prerogative, and animated with the 
fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered the 
liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, 
which had been assumed by an assembly com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous an& 
unpardonable encroachment on that j urisdiction 
which belonged to him alone; and regarded the 
indulgence which had been given to the Pro- 
testants as an impious act of that power which 
the Diet had usurped. He complained loudly 
of both to the Imperial ambassador,. Fie insist- 
ed that the r<3ces^ of the Diet should imnaediate- 
ly be declared illegal and void. He threatened 
the Emperor and King of the Romans, in case 
they should either refuse or delay to gratify 
him in this particular, with the severest effects 
ipf his vengeance. He talked in a tone of au- 
thority and command which might have suited 
a pontiff of the twelfth century, when a papal 
decree was sufficient to have shaken, or to have 
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« 

^xi^^ overturned, the throne of the greatest Monarch 
v-*^v-^^ in Europe ; but which was altogethet^ improper 
^^^^' in that age, especially when addressed to the 
minister of a Prince who had so often made pon- 
tic more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard 
all his extravagant propositions and menaces 
with much patience, and endeavoured to soothe 
him, by putting him in mind of the extreme 
distress to which the Emperor had been reduc- 
ed at Inspruck, of the engagements which he 
had come under to the Protestants, in order to 
extricate himself, of the necessity of fulfilling 
these, and of accommodating his conduct to the 
situation of his affairs. But weighty as these 
considerations were, they made no impression 
on the mind of the haughty and bigoted. pontiff, 
who instantly replied. That he would absolve 
him by his apostolic authority from those im- 
pious engagements, and even command him 
not to perform them; that in carrying on the 
cause of God and of the church, no regard 
ought to be had to the maxims of worldly pru- 
dence and policy; and that the ill success of 
the Emperor's schemes in Germany might just- 
ly be deemed a mark of the Divine displeasure 
against him, on account of his having paid little 
attention to the former, while he regulated .his 
conduct entirely by the latter. Having said 
this, he turned from the ambassador abruptly 
without waiting for a reply. 

His nephews took care to applaud and ch^r 
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ridi these sentiments, and easily wrought up ^ x? ^ 
his arrogant mind, fraught with all the monkish 
ideas concerning the extent of the papal supre- ^ 
macy, to such a pitch of resentment against rated by h» 
the house of Austria, and to such an high opi- 
nion of his own power, that he talked contin- 
ually of his being the successor of those who 
had deposed Kings and Emperors ; that he was 
exalted as head over them all, and would tram- 
ple such as opposed him under his feet. In this Dee. xs. 
disposition the Cardinal of Lorrain found the ^^^ 
Pope, and easily persuaded him to sign a trea- F»oce. 
ty, which had for its object the ruin of a Prince, 
against whom he was so highly exasperated. 
The stipulations in the treaty were much the 
^ame as had been proposed by the Pope's en- 
voy at Paris ; and it was agreed to keep the 
whole transaction secret, until. their united for- 
c^ should be ready to take the field ^ 

During the Degociation of this treaty at The vmp^^ 
£ome and Paris, an event happened which to'l^ws 
seemed to render the fears that had ffiven rise ^^^^^''y 
to it vain, and the operations which were to ' 

follow upon it unnecessary. This was the Em- 
peror's resignation of bis hereditary dominions 
to his son Philip; together with. his. rf^solution 
to withdraw entirely from apy concern in busi- 
ness or the affairs of this.worl4> in order tliat 
he.might spend the remainder qf his d^ys in re- 
tirement and solitude. ThoUigh it requires nel- 

* Pallav. lib. xiii.p. 163: T. Paul, ^6^5.' Thtian. lib. xr. 
W5. lib. xri. 540. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 60$> &c. 
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ther 'deep reflection nor extraordinary disoem- 
ment to discover that the $tate of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointment; 
though most of tliooe who am exalted to a 
throne find solicitpde, and saxiety, and disgust, 
to be their perpetual attendants in that envied 
pre-eminence ; yet to descend voluntarily from 
the supreme to a subordinate station^ and to 
relinquish the possession of pourer in order to 
attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind* Se- 
veral instances, indeed, acjcur in history, of 
Monarchs who have quitted a throne, and have 
ended their days in retirement. But they irere 
either weak Princes, who took this, resolution 
rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was ta- 
ken I or unfortunate Princes, from whose hands 
some stronger rival had wrested their sceptre, 
and compelled them to descend v^ith reluc- 
tance into a private station. Dioclesian is per- 
haps the only Prince capable of holding the 
reins of governnient, who ever resigned them 
from deliberate choice, and who continued du- 
ring many years to enjoy the tranquillity of 
retirement without fetching one penitfsnt sigh, 
or casting bakck^one look of desire, towards the 
power or dignity which he had abandoned. 

The motives No wonder^ then, that Charles's resignation 

^g^tion.' should fill all Europe with ^astonishment, and 

give rise, bothi d^on^ his contemporaries, and 

among the historiaAs of tbs^t period^ to various 

conjecture? conperning the motives which d^ 
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t?irtiiioed a Prince, whose ruling passion bad 
been uniformly the love of power, at the age of 
fifty-six, when objects of ambition continue to 
operate with full force on the mmd> and are 
pursued with the greatest ardour, to take a re- 
solution so singular and unexpected. But white 
many authors have iniputed it to motives so fri- 
volous and fanta^^tical as can hardly be suppos- 
ed to influence wky reasonable niind; while 
others hare imagined it to be the result of soche 
profound scbeofie of policy ; historiajis oiore ii>- 
telligent, and better informed, neither ascribe it 
to caprice, nor search for mysfetious secrets of 
state, where simple and obvious causes will fully 
^eount for the Emperor's conduct. Charles 
had been attacked early in life with the gout, 
and notwithstanding all the precautions of the 
most skilful physicians, the violence of the dis- 
temper increased as he advanced in age, and 
theftts became every year more frequent, an 
well as more severe. Not only was the vigour 
of his constitution broken, but the faculties of 
his mind were impaired by the excruciating tor- 
ments which he eiviured. During the continu- 
ance of the fits, he was altogether incapable of 
applying to business, and even wheu they be- 
gan to abate, as it was only at intervals that he 
could attend to what was serious, he gave up a 
grdat part of bia time to trifling and even child- 
ish occupations, which served to relieve or to 
amuse his mind, enfeebled and worn out witli 
excess of pain. Under these circumstances, the 
poodiict of such affairs as occurred of course in 
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*Yi^^ governing so many kingdoms, was a burden 
A-^^v^i^ more than sufficient ; but to push forward and 
'*^ complete the vast schemes, which the ambition 
of his more active years had formed, or to keep 
in view and carry on the same great system of 
policy, extending to every nation in Europe, 
and connected with the operations of every dif- | 

ferent court, were functions which so far ex- 
ceeded his strength, that they oppressed and 
overwhelmed his mind. As he had been long 
accustomed to view the business of every de- 
partment, whether civil or military, or eccle- 
siastical, with his own eyes, and to decide con- 
cerning it according to his own ideas, it gave 
hira the utmost pain when he felt his infirmities 
increase so' fast upon him, that he was obliged 
to commit the conduct of all affairs to his minis- 
ters. He imputed every misfortune which be- 
fel him, and every miscarriage that happened, 
even when the former was unavoidable, or the 
latter accidental, to his inability to take the in- 
spection of business himself. He complained of 
his hard fortune, in being opposed, in his de- 
clining years, to a rival, who was in the full vi- 
gour of life, and that while Henry could take 
and execute all his resolutions in person, he 
should now be reduced, both in council and in 
action, to rely on the talents and exertions of 
other men. Having thus grown old before his 
time, he wisely judged it more decent to con- 
ceal his infirmities in some solitude, than to ex- 
pose them any longer to the public eye ; and 
prudently determined not to forfeit the fame, 
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or lose the acquisitions of his bettef years, by ^^^ 
struggling with a vain obstinacy, to retain the 
reins of govei*nment, when he was no longer 
able to hold them with steadiness, or to guide 
them "vvith address*. 

But though Charles had revolved this scheme Cirennu 
in his mind for se^ral years, and had commu- which ind 
nicated it to his sisters the dowager Queens of '^'^'^'^^ 

* Don Levesque, in his memoirs of Cardinal Granvelle, 
gives a reason for the Emperor's resignation, which as far as 
I recollect, is not mentioned by any other historian. He says, 
that the Emperor having ceded the government of the king- 
dom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his son, upon 
his marriage with the Queen o^ England ; Philip notwith- ^ 

standing the advice and entreaties of his father, removed most 
of the ministers and officers whom he had employed in those 
countries, and appointed creatures of his own, to fill the places 
which they held. That be aspired openly, and with little de- 
licacy, to obtain a share in the administrs^tion of affairs in this 
Low-Countries. That he endeavoured to thwart the Emperor's 
measures, and to limit his authority, behaving towards him 
sometimes with inattention, and sometimes with haughtiness. 
That Charles, finding that he must either yield on every occa- 
sion to his son, or openly contend with him, in order to avoid 
either of these, which were both disagreeable and mortifying 
to a father, he took the resolution of resigning his crowns, and 
of retiring from the world, vol. i. p. 24, &c. Don Levesque 
derived his information concerning these curious facts, which 
he relates very briefly, from the original papers of Cardinal 
Granvelle. But as that vast collection of papers, which has 
been preserved and arranged by M. TAbbe Boizot of Besan- 
9on, though one of the most valuable historical monuments of 
the sixteenth century, and which cannot fail of throwing much 
light oh the transactions of Charles V. is not published, I can- 
not determine what degree of credit should be given to this.ac- 
, count of Charles's resignation* I have therefore taken no no- 
tice of it in relating this event. 
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France and Hungary, ti ho not only approved 
of his intention, but offered to accompany hxok 
to whatever place of retreat he should choose ; 
several things*' had hitherto prevented fcis carry- 
ing it into execution. He could not think of 
loading his son vvith the government of so many 
kingdoms ^ntil he should attain such Dnaturity 
of age, and of abilities, as would enable him to 
sustain that weighty * burden. But a^ Philip 
had now reached his twenty-eighth year, and 
had been early accustomed to business, for 
which he discovered both inclination and capa- 
city, it can hardly be imputed to the partiality 
of paternal affection, that his scruples, with re- 
gard to this point, were entirely removed ; and 
that he thought he might place his son, with- 
out further hesitation or delays on the throne 
which he himself was about to abandon. His 

r 

mother's situation had been another obstruction 
in his way. For although she had continued 
almost fifty years in confinement, and under the 
same disorder of mind which confcern for her 
husband's death had brought upon her, yet the 
government of Spain was still vested in het 
jointly with the Emperor; her name was insert- 
ed together with his in all the public instru- 
ments Issued in that kingdom ; and such was 
the fond attachment of the Spaniards to her, 
that they would probably have scrupled to re- 
cognise Philip as their sovereign, unless she had 
consented to assume him as her partner on the 
thmne* Her utter incapacity for business ren*- 
dcrrd it impossible to obtain her consent. But 
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hbr de^th wrhich happ^ened thife yeai*, removed ^^^ 
this difficulty ; and as Charles^ upoh that event, s^^ ^ w 
became sole raonarch. of Spain, it left the sue- ^^^** 
cession open to bii sod J The war with Fmnce 
had likewise been a reason for reiainiaaig the ad- 
ministration of aiTairs in his own hand, as he 
waib e^xitremdy solicitous to have terminated it, 
that he might havb given li^p his kingdonks ^tol 
bis son at peace with >11 the woi'ldl Skxt 13^ 
Henry had discovered no disposition to close 
with any of his overtures, and had even rejected 
pro^sals of peace, which were eqnal and ni<^ 
derate^ in a tone that seemed to indicate a fix*- 
ed purpose of continuing hostilities, he saw that 
it was Tain to wait longer in expectation of nn 
event, whioh, however desirable, was altogether 
ttiicertaiii, ' ' > :' ^ 



J ■ * 



As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc-^ The fomm- 
ture for executing the scheme which he had whSh'h^ 
long meditated, Charles resolved to resign his ^tecuted it. 
kingdoms to his son, with a solemnity* suitable 
to the importance of the transactioi!), and to 
jjierform this last act of sofvereignty with such 
formal pomp, as might have a lasting impres- 
sion on. the /minds not only of his subjects but 
of his successor. With this view he called 
Philip ont of England, where the peevish tem- 
per of bis Queen^ which increased with hef des- 
pair of having issue, rendered him extremely 
unhappy ; and the jealousy of the English left 
him no liopes of obtaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having assembled the States of the 
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^ XL ^ Low-Countries at Brussels, on ihe tWenty-fifth 
of October, .Charles seated hiinself, for the last 
time, m the chair of state, on one side of which 
was placed his son, and on the other his sister 
t^e Queen of Hungary, regent of/ tl^e Nether- 
lands, with a splendid retinue of the princes of 
the -Empire and grandees of Spain standing be- 
hind hina. The president of the council of Flan- 
ders, by his command, explained in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary meet- 
ii^g of the States. . He then read the instrument 
of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to 
his son Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and 
authority in. the Low-Countries, absolving his 
subjects there from their oath of allegiance to 
him, which he required them* to transfer to 
Philip his lawful heir, and to serve him with the 
same loyalty and zeal which they had manifest- 
ed during so long a course of years, in support 
of his government. 

Charles then rose, from his seat, and leaning 
on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, because 
he was unable to stand without support, he ad- 
dressed himself to the audience, and from a pa- 
per which he held in his han4, in order to assist 
his memory, he recounted, with dignity, but 
without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed since the 
commencement of his administration. He ob- 
served, that, from the seventeenth year of his 
age, he had dedicated all his thoughts and* at« 
tentiop to public objects, reserving no portion 
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of his time for the indulgence of his ease, and * ^ ^ 
very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; v^^ v -*^ 
that either in a pacific or hostile manner, he *^^" 
had visited Germany nine times, Spain six tiihes^ 
France four times, Italy seven times, the Low- 
Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by sea j 
that while his health permitted him to discharge 
his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was 
equal, in any degree, to the arduous office of 
governing sueh extensive dominions, he had 
never shunned labour, nor repined under fatigue; 
that now when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhausted by the rage of an incurable 
distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire, nor was he so fond of reignifig^ 
as to retain the sceptre in an impotent hand, 
which was no longer able to protect his subjects^ 
or to secure to them the happiness which he 
wished they should enjoy ; that instead of a sove- ' 

reign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half 
alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, ac-^ 
customed already to govern, and who added to 
the vigour of youth all the attention arid saga- 
city of maturer years; that if, during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any 
material error in government, or if, under the 
pressure of] so many and great affairs, and amidst 
the attention which he had been obliged to give 
to them, he hffi either neglected or injured any 
of his subjects, he now implored their forgive- 
ness ; that, for his part> he should ever retain a 

VOL. IV. *b 
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grateful sense of their fidelity and attachmetify 
and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweet* 
est consolatioiTH as well as the best reward for 
all his services, and in his last prayers to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his iSBWt earnest 
petitions for tbeifT welfare. 

Then turning towaixfs Philip, who' fell on h\» 
ianees and kissed his father's hand, ^ If," says^ 
he, " I bad left you by my death this rich in^* 
beritance, ta which I have made such large ad» 
ditions, some regard would have been justly due 
to my memory on that account; but now, when 
I voluntarily resign to you what I mi^ht have 
still retained, I may well expect the warmest 
expression of thanks on your part. With these,, 
however, 1 dispense, and shall consider your 
concern for the welfare of your subjects, and 
your love of them, as the best and most accept-* 
ible testimo»>y of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virti^us admi- 
nistration» to justify the extraordinary proof 
which I, this day, give of my paternal aifection,^ 
and to demonstrate that you are worthy of the 
confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an 
inviolable regard for religion > maintain the Ca- 
tholic faith in its purity ; let the laws of your 
country be sacred in your eyes; encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of yo<ir people; and 
if the time should ever come, when vou shall 
wish to enjoy the tranquillity" of private life^ 
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ttaay you have a son endowed with such quali* ^ ^^ * 
ties, that you can resign your sceptre to him> 
with as much satisfaction as I give up mine to 
you.'' 

As soon as Charles bad finished this long ad* 
dress to his subjects and to their new sovereign, 
he sunk into the chair> exhausted and ready to 
faint with the fatigue of such an extraordinary 
effort. Du4*ing his discourse, the whole au- 
dience melted into tears, some from admiration 
of his magnanimity, others softened by the ex- 
pressions of tenderness towards his son, and of 
love to his people; and all were affected with 
the deepest sorrow at losing a sovereign, who, 
during his administration, had distinguished the 
Netherlands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after 
returning thanks to his fether, with a low and 
submis^siv^ voice, forthi? royal gift which hie un- 
exampled bounty bad bestowed upon him, ho 
addressed the assembly of the States, and regret^r 
ing his inability to speak the Flemish Is^nguago 
with such facility as to express what he felt on 
this interesting occasion, as well as what ho 
owed to his good subjects in the Netherlands, 
he begged that .they would permit Granvelle, 
Bishop of Array, to deliver what he had given 
him in*charge to speak in his name. Granvelje, 
in a long discourse, expatiated on the zeal with 
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which Philip was animated for the good of hiB 
subjects, on his resolution to devote all bis time 
^^^^' arid talents' to the promoting of their happiness, 
and on his intention to imitate his father's ex- 
ample in distinguishing the Netherlands with 
peculiar marks of his regard. Maes, a lawyer 
of great eloquence, replied, in the name of the 
States, with large professions of their fidelity 
and affection to their new sovereign. 

Then Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungaryy 
resigned the regency with which she had been 
entrusted by her brother during the space of 
1556. twenty-five years. Next day jPhilip, in pre- 
januaiy6. gencc of the Statcs, took the usual oaths, to 
maintain the rights and privileges of his sub- 
jects i and all the members^ in their own name,, 
and in that of their constituents, swore allegi- 
ance to him*. 

A PEW weeks after this transaction, Charles^ 
in an assembly no less splendid, and with a ce- 
remonial equally pompous, resigned to his son 
the crowns of Spain^ with all the territories de- 
pending on them, b^th in the old and in the 
new world. Of all these vast possessions, he re- 
served nothing for himself but an annual pen- 
sion of an hundred thousand crowns, to defray 

* Godleveus Relatio Abdicationts Car, V* ap. (reldast. Polit. 
Imper. pr 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p* 5. . 
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the charges of his family, and to afford him a ^ x? *" 
small sum for acts of beneficence and charity*. 



* The Emperor's resignation is an event not only ef such 
importance, but of such a nature, that the precise date of tt^ 
one would expect, should <have been ascertained by historians 
with the greatest accuracy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unacconi^table diversity among them with regard to this 
point. AH agree, that the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his son his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at Brus- 
sels the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, as the day on which the ceremony of resignation happen- 
ed, and he was present at the transaction, vol. ii. p. 592. God- 
leveus, who published a treatise de Abdicatione Caroli V. fixes 
the public ceremony, as well as the date of the instrument of 
resignation^ on the 25th. PereBarre,. I know not on what au" 
thority, fixes it on the 24'th of November, Hist. d'AIem. viii. 
976. Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his account of this 
matter, tom. i. 155. as likewise does Pallavicini, whose autho- 
rity with respect to dates, and every thing where a minute ac- 
curacy is requisite, is of great weight. Hist. lib. xvi. p. i6& 
Historians diSer no less with regard to the day on which 
CharJes resigned the crown of Spain to his son. According to . 
M. de Thou, it was a month after his having resigned his do- 
minions in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25tfa of November, 
Thuan. lib. xvi. p. 571. According to Sandoval, it was on the 
16tb of January, 1556, Sand. ii. 603. Antonio de Vera agrees 
with him. Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 110. According 
to Pallavicini, it was on the ]7th. Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168. and with 
him Herrara agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, tom. i. p. 233. But 
Ferreras fixes it on the first day of January, Hist Geqer. torn, 
ix* p. 371. M. de Beaucaire supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the re- 
signation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. S79. It 
is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his son some weeks 
previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are in the 
Emperor's name, and Philip is only styled King of Englaiid, 
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As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, 
hoping that the dryness and the warmth of the 
climate in that country might nqiitigate the vio- 
lence of his diseai^, which had been much in- 
creased by the moisture of the air and the ri- 
gour of the winters in the Netherlands, he was 
extremely impatient to embark for that kingr 
dom, and to- disengage hiinself entirely from 
busin^^s, which he found to be impossible while 
he remained in Brussels. But his physicians re- 
monstrated so strongly against his vepturing to 
sea at that cold and boisterQUS season of the 
year, that he consented, though with reluctance, 
to put off his voyage for some mouths. 



Promotes 
this nego* 
ciatioB for 
peace. 



By yielding to their intreaties^ he had the sa- 
tisfaction, before he left the Low-Countries, of 
taking'' a considerable step towards a peace with 
France, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on his son's account, but that he might have 
the meritjj when quitting the world, of rcresta- 
blishing that tranquillity in Europe, which he 
had banished out of it almost from the time that 
he assumed the administration of affairs. Pre- 



and Naples. It is certain Philip was not proclaimed King of 
Castile, &c. at Vs^lladolid sooner than the 24th of March, 
Sandov. ii. p. 606 ; and previous to thai ceremony, he did 
not chase, it should seem, to assume the title of King of any 
of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of royal juris- 
diction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated Apri^ 

19, he assumes the title of King of Castile, &c. in the usual 
style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps Dipl. torn. ir. 
Append, p. 85. 
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iricms to his resigiiatioii, commissioiiers htd beeu ^ ^P ^ 
jappointed by him and by the French King, in 
order* to treat of an exchange of prisoners. Iti 
iheir^ conferences At the abbey of Vaucelles, 
near Cambray, an expedient was acc^identally *" 
proposed for terminatiiag hostilities between the 
4::on tending monarchy by a long truce* during 
the subsistence of which4, and without discussing 
their respective claims, each should retain what 
WAS now in his possession. Charles, sensible 
how much his kingdoois were exhausted by the 
expensive and alniost continual wars in which 
his ambition had engaged him^ and eager to 
gain for his son a short interval of peace, that 
he might establish himself firmly on his throne* 
declared warmiy for closing with the overturOt 
though manifestly dishonourable as well as dis- 
advantageous $ and such was the respect due to 
his wisdom and experience, that Philip, not- 
withstanding his unwillingness to purchase peace 
by such concessions, did not presume to urge 
his opinion in pppasition to that of his fether. 

Henry could not have hesitated one moment a tmce 

i_ ^ • • 1 • A ^ A I concluded. 

about givmg his consent to a truce, on such 
conditions as would leave him in quiet posses- 
sion of the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's 
dominions, together with the important con-^ 
quests which he had made on the German fron<*> 
tier. But it was no easy matter to reconcile 
such a step with the engagements which he had 
come under to the Pope, in his late treaty with 
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him. The Constable Montmorency, however, 
represented in such a striking light 'the impra-' 
dence of sacrificing the true interests of his king- 
dom to these rash obligations, and took such ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Cardinal of Lor- 
Fain, who had seduced the King into his allir 
ance with the CarafFas, that Henry, who was 
naturally fluctuating and unsteady, and apt to 
be influenced by the advice last given him, aur 
thorised his ambassadors to sign a treaty of 
truce with the Emperor for five years, on the 
Feb. sou terms which had been proposed. But that he 
. might not seem to have altogether forgotten 
his ally the Pope, who, he foresaw, would be 
highly exasperated, he, in order to soothe him, 
took care that he sl^ould be expressly included 
in the truce^. 



Ratified by THE Couut of Lalaiu repaired to Blois, and 
oarctoT the Admiral Coligny to Brussels; the former to 
be present when the King of France, and the 
latter when the Emperor and his son ratified 
the treaty and bound themselves by oath to ob- 
serve it.f When an account of the conferences 

* Mem. de Ribipoii. 626^ Corps Diplpcq. tom* iv. App. 81. 

f One of Admiral de Coligny's attendants^ who wrote to 
the court of France an account of what happened while they 
resided at Brussels, takes notice, as an instance of Philip's 
impoliteness, that he received the French ambassador in an 
apartment hung with tapestry, which represented the battle of 
Pavia, the manner in which Francis I. was taken prisoner, his 
voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of his 
captivity and impi'isonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier^ 
ii. 634. 
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at Vaucelles, and of the conditions of truce ^ ^P^ 
which had been proposed there, were first car- ^^^^v^ 
ried to Rome, it gave the Pope no manner of The p^o^'s 
disquiet. He trusted so much to the honour of ^'^^ 
the French monarch, that he would not allow *stres«. 
himself to think that Henry could forget so soon, 
or violate so shamefully, all the stipulations in 
his league with him. He had such an high 
opinion of the Emperor's wisdom, that he made 
no doubt of his refusing his consent to a truce 
on such unequal terms ; and on both these ac« 
counts he confidently pronounced that this^ 
like many preceding negociations, would ter* 
minate in nothing. But later and more certain 
intelligence soon convinced him that no reason* 
ing in political aiOfairs is more fallacious, than, 
because an event is improbable, to conclude 
that it will not happen. The sudden and unex- 
pected conclusion of the truce filled Paul with 
astonishment and terror. The Cardinal of Lor* 
rain durst not encounter that storm of indigna-^ 
tion, to which he knew that he should be ex- 
posed from the haughty Pontiff, who bad so 
good reason to be incensed; but departing 
abruptly from Rome, he left to the Cardinal 
Tournon the difficult task of attempting to 
soothe Paul and his nephews. They were fully 
saasible of the perilous situation in which they 
now stood. By their engagements with France, 
which were no longer secret, they had highly 
irritated Philip. They dreaded the violence of 
^is implacable temper* The Duke of Alva, a 
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ininister fitted, as well by bis abilities as by the 
severity of his nature, for executing all Philip's 
rigorous schemes, had advanced from Milan to 
Naples, and began to assemble troops on the 
frontiers of the Ecclesiastical State. Wbilet 
they, if deserted by France, must not only re- 
linquish all the hopes of dominion and sovereign-^ 
ty to which their ambition aspired, but remain 
exposed to the resentment of the Spanish mo^ 
narcb, without one ally to protect them against 
an enemy with whom they were so little able to 
contend. 

ucatfempts UNDER these circumstances, Paul had re^ 
tbe'lar. ^ coursc to the arts of negociation and intrigue ; 
of which the Papal court knows well to avail 
Itself in order to ward off any calamity threaten-t 
ed by an enemy superior, in power. He affect-^ 
ed to approve highly of the truce, as an happy 
expedient for putting ^. stop to the effusion of 
Christian blood. He expressed his warmest 
wishes that it might prove the forerunner of a 
definitive peace. He exhorted the rival Prin* 
ces to embrace this favourable opportunity of 
setting on foot a negociation for that purpose, 
and offered, as their common father, to be mer 
diator between them. Under this pretext, he 
appointed Cardinal Rebiba his nuncio to the 
court of Brussels, and his nephew Cardinal Ca^* 
raffa to that of Paris. The public instructions 
given to both were the same^ that they should 
use their utmost endeavours to prevail with the 
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two monarchs to accept of the Pope's medlar ^^^ 
tioQ» that, by means of it, peace ipight be re- ««i^v^ 
established, and measures might be taken for 
assembling a general council But under this 
specious appearance of zeal for attaining ob- 
jects so desirable in themselves, and so becom- 
ing his sacred chsM*acter to pursue, Paul cour 
cealed very diffepent intentions. Carafia, be- 
sides his public instructions, received a private 
commission to solicit the French King to re* 
nounce the treaty of truce, and to renew his en- 
gagements with the Holy See; and be was emr 
powered to spare neither entreaties, nor pro^ 
mises, nor bribes, in order to gain that point 
This, both the uncle and the nephew consider^ 
ed as the real end of the embassy ; while the 
other served to amuse the vulgar, or to deceive 
the Emperor and his son. The Cardinal, ac- May nth. 
cordingly, set out instantly for Paris, and tra- 
velled with the greatest expedition, while Re- 
biba was detained some weeks at Rome ; and 
when it became necessary for him to begin his, ~ 
journey, he received secret orders to protr%::t 
it as much as possible, that the issue of Caraifa's 
negociation might be known before . he should 
reach Brussels, and according to that, proper 
directions might be giren to him with regard to 
the tone which he should assume, in treating 
with the Emperor and his son^« 

^ Pallay. lib. xiii. p. 169. Bmnet Hist, of Refonn. ii. App. 
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^XL^ CarafFA made his entry into Paris with ex* 
Vi*-v^i^ traordinary pomp ; and having presented a con- 
His^^^i- secrated sword to Henry, as. the Protector, on 
«tois for whose aid the Pope rehed in the present exi- 
poMw gepcy, he besought him not to disregard the 

entreaties of a parent in"* distress, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him in his defence. 
This he represented not only as a duty of filial 
piety, but as an act of justice. As the Pope, from 
confidence in the assistance and support which 
his late treaty with France entitled him to ex- 
pect, had taken such steps as had irritated the 
King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to suffer 
Paul and his family to be crushed under the 
weight of that resentment, which they had 
drawn on themselves merely by their attach- 
ment to France. Together with this argument 
addressed to his generosity, he employed ano- 
ther which he hoped would work on his ambi- 
tion. He affirmed that now was the time, when, 
with the most <;ertain prospect of success, he 
might attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that 
tlje flower of the veteran Spanish bands had pe- 
rished in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and 
the Low-Countries ; that the Emperor had left 
his son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms 
drained of men; that he had no longer to con- 
tend with the abilities, the experience, and good 
fortune of Charles, but with a monarch scarce- 
ly seated on his throne, unpractised in com- 
mand, odious to many of the Italian states, 
and dreaded by all. He promised that the 
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lV)pe, who had already levied soldiers, would 
bring a considerable army into the field, which, 
when joined by a sufficient number of French ^^^^ 
troops, might, by one brisk and sudden effort, 
drive the Spaniards out of Naples, and add to 
the crown of France a kingdom, the conquest of 
which' had been the great object of all his pre- 
decessors during half a century, and the chief 
motive of all their expeditions into Italy. 

Every word Caraffa spoke made a deep im- Thweifect 
pression on Henry; conscious, on the one hand, 
that the Pope had just cause to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 
rosity but of decency, when he renounced his 
league with him, and had agreed to the truce of 
Vaucell^s; and eager, on the other hand, not 
only to distinguish his reign by a conquest, 
which three former monarchs had attempted 
without success, but likewise to acquire an es- 
tablishment of such dignity and value for one of 
his sons. Reverence, however, for the oath, by 
which he had so lately confirmed the truce of 
Vaucelles; the extreme old age of the Pope, 
whose death might occasion an entire revolu- , 
tion in the political system of Italy ; together 
with the representations of Montmorency, who 
repeated all the arguments he had used against 
the first league with Paul, and pointed out the 
great and immediate advantages which France 
derived from the truce; kept Henry for some 
time in suspense, and might possibly have out- 
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BOOK weighed all Caraffa's arguments. But the Car-^ 
dinal was not such a novice in fhe arts of in- 
trigue and negociation^ as not to have expe*- 
dients ready for removing or surmounting all 
these obstacles. To obviate the king's scruple 
with regard to his oath, he produced powers 
from the Pope to absolve him from the obliga* 
tion of it. By way of security against any 
danger which he might apprehend from the 
Pope's death^ he engaged that his uncle would 
make such a nomination of Cardinals, as should 
give Henry the absolute command of the next 
election, and enable him to place in the papal 
thair a person entirely devoted to his interest 

In order to counterbalance the effect of the 
Constable's opinion and influence, he employed 
iiot only the active talents of the Duke of Guise, 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal of 
liOrrain, but the address of the Queen, aided by 
the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
tvho, unfortunately for France, co-operated with 
Catherine in this point, though she toc^ plea* 
sure, on almost every other occasion, to thwart 
and mortify her. They, by their united solici-* 
tations, easily swayed the King, who leaned, of 
his own accord, to that side towards which they 
wished him to incline. All Montmorency's 
prudent remonstrances were disregarded; the 
nuncio absolved Henry from his oath; and he 
signed a new league with the Pope, which re- 



kindlied the flames of war both in Italy and in ^%?^ 
f h6 Low-Countries. v-K^^i;*/ 

1556. 

As soon a9 Paul was infornied by his nephew rj^f^^^;^ 
that therie was a fair prospect of his succeeding vioientproi- 
in this negociation, he dispatched a messenger agamst 
after the nuncio Rebiha, with orders to return ^^^^' 
to Rome, without proceeding to Brussels. As 
it* was now no' longer necessary to preserve that 
tone of moderation which suited the character 
6f a mediator, and which he had affected to as- 
fiunoe, or to put any further restraint upon hi« 
resentment against Philip, he boldly threw off 
ilie mask, and took such violent steps as render- 
ed a rupture unavoidable. He seized and im- 
prisoned the Spanish envoy at his court. He 
excommunicated the G>lonnas; and having de- 
prived Mark Antonio, the head of that family, 
of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted that dig- 
nity, together with the territory annexed to it, 
to his nephew the Count of Montorio. He or- 
dered a legal information to be presented in the 
consistory Of Cardinals against Philip, setting 
forth that he, notwithstanding the fidelity alid 
allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of which 
he held the kingdom of Naples, had not only af- 
forded a retreat in his dominions to the Colon- 
nas, whom the Pope had excommunicated and 
declared rebels, but had furnished them with 
arms, and was ready, in conjunction with them, , 
to invade the Ecclesiastical State in an hostile 
manner; that such conduct ia^a vassal was to 
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^x?^ be deemed treason against his liege lordi the 



punishment of which was the forfeiture of his' 
fief. Upon this, the consistorial advocate re- 
quested the Pope to take cognizance of the 
cause, and to appoint a day for hearing of it^ 
, when he would make good every article of the 
charge, and expect from his justice that sen- 
tence which the heinousness of Philip's crimes 
merited. Paul, whose pride was highly flatter- 
ed with the idea of trying and passing judgment 

joiy 27. on so great a king, assented to his request, and 
as if it had been no less easy to execute than 
to pronounce such a sentence, declared that he 

I would consult with the Cardinals concerning 

the formalities requisite in conducting the triaP. 

Philip's su- But while Paul allowed his pride and resent- 
l^pie&^ ment to drive him on with such headlong impe- 
tuosity, Philip discovered an amazing moderar 
tion on his part. He had been taught by the ' 
Spanish ecclesiastics, who had the charge of his 
education, a profound veneration for the Holy 
See. This sentiment, which had been early in- 
fused, grew up with him as he advanced in years, 
and took full possession of his mind, which was 
naturally thoughtful, serious, and prone to su- 
perstition. When he foresaw a rupture with 
the Pope approaching, he had such violent scru- 
ples with respect to the lawfulness of taking 
arms against the Vicegerent of Christ, and the 

* Pallar, lib. xjii. 171. 
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common father of all Christians, that he con- ^ x? ^ 
suited some Spanish divines upon that point. ^-**v^ 
They, with the usual dexterity of casuists in ac- ^^^^" 
commodating their responses to the circum- 
stances of those who apply to theth for direc- 
tion, assured him that, after employing prayers 
and remonstrances in order to bring the Pope 
to reason, he had full right, both by the laws 
of nature and of Christianity, not only to de- 
fend himself when attacked, but to begin hosti- 
lities, if that were judged the moi$t proper ex- 
pedient for pi;eventing the effects of Paul's vio- 
lence and injustice. Philip nevertheless con- 
tinued to deliberate and delay, considering it 
as a most cruel misfortune, that his administra< 
tion should open with an attack upon a person, 
whose sacred function and character he so 
highly respected*. 

At last the Duke of Alva, who, in compli- The Duk« 
ance with his master's scruples, had continued takes^ 
to negotiate long after he should have begun ^^^ 
to act, finding Paul ii?iexorable, and that every 
Overture of peace, and every appearance of he- 
sitation on his part, increased the Pontiff's na- 
tural arrogance, took the field and entered the sept s. 
ecclesiastical territories. His army did not ex- 
ceed twelve thousand men, but it was composed 
of veteran soldiers, and commanded chiefly by 
those Roman barons, whom Paul's violence 

* F^er. Hirt. dp Espagne, ix. 373. Herrera, i. 308. ^ 
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' XL "^ had driven into exile. The valour of the troops^ 
N-i^v^^ together with the animosity of their leaders, 
^^^ who fought in their own qnarrel, and to reco- 
ver their own estates, supplied the want of num* 
bers. As none of the French forces^ were yet 
arrived, Alvar soon became master of the Cam- 
pagna Romana; some cities being surrendered 
through the cowardice of the garrisons^ which 
consisted of raw soldiers, ill disciplined and 
worse commanded; the gates of others being 
opened by the inhabitants, who were eager to 
receive back their ancient masters. Alva, that 
he might not be taxed with impiety in seizing 
the patrimony of the church, took possession 
of the towns which capitulated^ in the name of 
the college of cardinals, to which, or to the 
Pope that should be cltosen to succeed Paulji 
he declared that he would immediately restore 
them. 

A trace be. ' The jTapid progTcss of the Spaniards, whose 
Pope and light troops made excursions ^ven to the giitea 
^^*'*P- of Rome, filled that city, with consternation. 
Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himself, 
was obliged to give way so far to the fears and 
solicitations of the. Candinals, as to send depu- 
ties to Alva in order to propose a cessation of 
arms. The Pope yielded the more r^dily, as 
he was sensible of a double advantage. which 
might be derived from obtaining that poant It 
would deliver the inhabitants of Rome frou^ 
their present terror, and' would afford time for 
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the arrival of the succours which he expected ^^i^^ 
from France. Nor was Alva unwilling to close v,#-y^^w' 

^^ « fete 

with the overture, both as he knew how desir* 
ous his master was to terminate a war, which 
he had undertaken with reluctance, and as his 
army was so much weakened by garrisoning 
the great nuniber of towns which he had redu- 
ced, that it was hardly in a condition to keep 
the field without fresh recruits. A truce was noy. 19. 
accordingly concluded first for ten, and after- 
wards for forty days, during which, various 
schemes of peac^ were proposed, and perpetual 
negociations were carried on, but with no sin- 
cerity on the part of the Pope. The return of 
his nephew the Cardinal to Rome, the receipt of 
a^ considerable sura remitted by the King of 
France, the arrival of one body of French troops, 
together with the expectation of others which 
had begun their march, rendered him more ar- 
rogant than ever, and banished all thoughts 
from his mind but those of war and revenge*. 

* Pallav. lib. xiii. 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 58S. Mem. de 
Ribier, ii. 664. 
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HILE these operations or intrigues kept ^ ^^ ^ 
the Pope and Philip busy and attentive, the v— '-y-i> 
Emperor disentangled himself finally from all chlri^'s 
the affairs of this world, and set out for the newattempt 

, to alter the 

place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained succession 
the Imperial dignity, not from any unwilling- pjre. 
ness to relinquish it, for, after having resigned 
the real and extensive authority that he enjoy- 
ed in his hereditary dominions, to part with the 
limited and often ideal jurisdiction which be- 
longs to an elective crown, was no great sacri- 
fice. His sole .motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order 
to accomplish his favourite scheme in behalf of 
his son. At the very time Charles seemed to 
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"^xi? ^ be most sensible of the vanity of worldly gran- 
N--»-v-^ deur, and when he appFcared to be quitting it 
^^^^' not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
the vast schemes of ambition, which had so long 
occupied and engrossed his mind, still kept pos- 
session of it. He could not think of leaving his 
son in a rank inferior to that which he himself 
had held among the Princes of Europe^ As he 
had, some years before, made a fruitless attempt 
to secure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the do- 
minions of the house of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his power to prosecute, with a better 
prospect of success, those great plans, which his 
owu infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he 
was still unwilling to relinquish this flattering 
project as chimerical of unattainable. 

wiiicii^ Notwithstanding the repuj^ wbicb he 

wccSsfiljL had forB^erly met with from his brother Ferdi-* 
nand, he renewed his so^icitatioas with fresh im^* 
portunity; and during the summer, bad tiried 
every art, an4 employed every argument, which 
he thought could induce him to quit the Impe-^ 
rial throne to Philip, aud to accept of the in- 
vestiture of some province, either in Itraly, or in 
the Low Countries, as an equivalent*. But 
Ferdinand, who was so firi9a and inflexible with 
regard to this point, that he had paid no regard 
to the solicita,tions of the Emperor, even when 

* Ambass^dcf des NoaillCvS. torn, y, 356» 
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they were enforced with all the weight of au- ®^^* 
thbrity which accorapaiiies supreme power, ^re- wC?^ 
ceived the overture, that now came from him 
in the situation to which he had descended, 
with great indifference, and would hardly deign 
to listen to it. Charles, ashamed of his own cre- 
dulity in having imagined that he might accoip- 
plish that now, which he had attempted former- 
ly without success, desisted finally from his 
scheme. He then resigned the government of 
the Empire, and having transferred all his claims 
of obedfence and aUegiance from the Germanic Aug. 27. 
body, to his brother the King of the Romans, 
he executed a deed to that effect, with all the 
formalities requisite in such an important trans- 
action. The instrument of resignation he com- 
mitted to Wiiriam Prince of Orange, and em- 
powered him to lay it before the college of elec- 
tors*. 

Nothing now remained to detain Charles chariessets 

_ out tor 

from that retreat for which he languished. The Spain. " 
preparations for his voyage having been made 
for some tinie, he set out for Zuitburg in Zea- 
land, where the fleet which was to convoy him 
had orders to assemble. In his way thither he 
passed through Ghent, and after stopiSing there 
a few days, to indulge that tender and pleasing 
melancholy, which arises in the mind of every 
man in the decline of life, on visiting the place 

* Goldast. Constit Imper. par. i. 516* 
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^ XI? ^ ^^ ^^^ nativity, and viewing the scenes and olv 
v^-pS-w jects familiar to him in his early youth, he pur- 
^^^' sued his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, 
his daughter the archduchess, his sisters the 
dowager Queens of France and Hungary, Maxi- 
milian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue 
of the Flemish nobility. Before he went on 
board, he dismissed them, with marks of his at« 
tention or regard^ and taking leave of Philip 
with all the tenderness of a father who embrac- 
ed his son for the last time, he set sail on the 
seventeenth of September, under the convoy of 
a large fleet of Spanish^ Flemish, and English 
ships. He declined a pressing invitation, from 
the Queen of England, to land in some part of 
her dominions, in order to refresh himself, and 
that slie might have the comfort of seeing hini 
once more. ; " It cannot surely," said he, " be 
agreeable to a Queen to receive a visit from a 
father-in-law, who is now nothing more than a 
private gentleman." 

Mdr^l"^ His voyage was prosperous, and he arrived 
tion there, at Laredo in Biscay on the eleventh day after 
be left Zealand. As soon as he landed, he fell 
prostrate on the ground; and considering him- 
self now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, " Naked came I oiit of my 
mother's womb,^ and naked I now return, to thee, 
thou comtnon mother of mankind." From La- 
redo he pursued his journey to Burgos, carried 
sometimes in a chair and sometimes in a horse 
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litter, Suffering exquisite pain at every step, and ®xi?^ 
advancing with the greatest difficulty. Some v-^-v-*^ 
of tlie Sfianish nobility repaired to Burgos, in 
order to pay court to him, but they were so 
few in number, and their attendance was so ne* 
gUgent, that Charles observed . it, and felt, for 
the first time, that he was no longer a Monarch. 
Accustomed from his early youth to the dutiful 
aad officious respect with which those who pos- 
sess sovereign power are attended, he had receiv- 
ed it with the credulity common to Princes, and 
was sensibly mortified, when he now discover- 
ed, that he had been indebted to his rank and 
power for much of that obsequious regard which 
he had fondly thought was paid to his personal 
qualities. But though he might have soon 
learned to view with unconcern the levity of his 
subjects, or to have despised their neglect, he, 
was more deeply afflicted with the ingratitude 
of his son, who, forgetting already how much he 
owed to his father's bounty, obliged him to re- 
main some weeks at Burgos, before he paid him 
the first moiety of that small pennon, which was 
all that he had reserved of so many kingdoms. 
As without this sum, Charles could not dismiss 
his domestics with such rewards as their services 
merited, or his generosity had destined for them, 
he could not help expressing both surprise and 
dissatisfaction^. At last the money was paid, 
and Charles having dismissed a great number of 

* Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. 9. 
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^xi? '^ his domestics, wliose attendance be thought 
v-P-N^^ would be superfluous or cumbersome in feis re- 
'^^^' firemen ti he proceeded to Valladolid. There he 
took a last and tender leave of his two sisters^ 
whom he would not permit to accompany him 
to his solitude, though they requested him n»ith 
tears, not only that they might have the cbnso* 
lation of contributing by their attendance a«d 
care to mitigate or to soothe hjs sufferiDgs, butt 
that they might reap instruction and benefit by 
joining with him in those pious exercises, to 
which he had consecrated the remainder of his 
days. 

1557. From ValladoHd he continued his ionraey to 

his retreat Plazcncia in Estremadura. He had passed 
through this place a great many years before, 
and having been struck atthat time with tbede* 
light ful situation of the monastery of St Justus^ 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles distant from the town, he had then ob« 
served to some of his attendants, tb«t this was a 
spot to which Dioclesian might have retired 
with pleasure. The impression had remained 
so strong on bis mindy that he pitched upon it, 
as the place of his own retreat. It was seated 
in a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, co- 
vered with lofty trees; from the nature of the 
J soil, as well as the temperature of the climate, 

it was esteemed the most healthful and delici- 
ous situation in Spain. Some months before his 
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reiigtiation he bad sent an architect, thitber, to 
add a new apartment to the monastery^ for his 
ac^mmodation j but he gave strict orders that ^^^ 
the %ty\e oi the building shonld be such as 
suited his presenft statien, rather than his for* 
roer dig»itjr. ^ It consisted only of six rooms^ 
four of thenv i& the foi'wa of Friars cells, with 
naked walls; the other two, each twenty. feefc 
square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur*' 
nished in the most simple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground; with a door on 
one side into a garden, of which Charlei^ him-^ 
self had given the pl^i, and bad filled it with 
various plant^s which he intended to cultivate 
with his own hands. On the other side they 
communicated with the chapelsof the roonas^ 
tery, in which he Ivas to perform his devotio»»& 
Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient fo^ 
the comfortable aecommodation- of a priv-aW 
gentleman, did Charles enter, with twelve do- 
mestics oiity. He buried' there, in sohtude^ and Feh.«4. 
sitence, his grandeur, his ambition, together 
with aW those vast projects, which, during al- 
nvos'fe half a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, 
with the terror of his arms, and the dread of be- 
ing subdued by his power*. 

The contrast between Charles's conduct and contrast 
that of the Pope at this juncture, was so obvi- behaviourof 

Ciiarletmad 
tke Papa 
* Sandov. ii...607-^ Zuaiga, 100. Thaan. lib. xvii. 609* 
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^Zu^ oBs, that it struck, even the most careless ol>* 
servers; nor was the comparison which they 
made to the advantage of Paul. ,The former, a 
conqueror^ born to reign, long accustomed to 
the splendour which accompanies supreme 
power> and to those busy and interesting scenes 
in which an active ambition had engaged him, 
quitted the world at a period of life not f^r ad-^ 
vanced, that he might close the evening of his 
days in tranquillity, and secure some interval 
for sober thought and serious I'ecollection. The 
latter, a priest, who had passed the early part 
of his life in the shade of the schools^ and in the 
study of the speculative sciences, who was seem- 
ingly so detached from the worlds that he had 
shut himself up for many years in the solitude 
of a cloyster, and who wa^ not raised to the 
papal throne until he had reached the extremis 
ty of old age, discovered at once all the impe- 
tuosity of youthful ambition, and formed exten- 
sive schemes, in order to accomplish which, be 
scrupled not to scatter the seeds of discord, and 
to kindle the flames of war, in every corner of 
Europe* But Paul, regardless of the opinion 
or censures of mankind, held on his Own course 
with his wonted arrogance and violence. These, 
although they seemed already to have exceed- 
ed all bounds, rose to still a greater height, 
upon the arrival of the Duke of Guise in Italy. 



y 



iTie Duke That which the two princes of Lorrain fore- 

of Guise -rx I r 

leads the saw Bud desircd, had happened. The Duke of 

French ^'^ 



^ army into 
Italy. 
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Guise was entrusted with the command of the ^ xn ^ 
army appointed to march to the Pope's assis- 
tance. It consisted of twenty thousand men of 
the, best troops in the service of France. So 
high was the Duke's reputation, and such the 
general expectation of beholding some extraor- 
dinary exertion of his courage and abilities in 
a war into which he had precipitated his coun- 
try, chiefly with the design of obtaining a field 
where he might display his own talents, that 
many of the French nobility who had no com- 
mand in the troops employed, accompanied 
him as volunteers. This army passed the Alps 
in an inclement season, and advanced towards 
Rome, without any opposition from the Spa- 
niards, who, as they were not strong enough to 
act in different parts, had collected all their for- 
ces in one body on the frontiers of Naples, for 
the defence of that kingdom. 

Emboldened by the approach of the xhcpopc 

French, the Pope let loose all the fury of his JI^fti» 
resentment against Philip, which, notwithstand- "^^^ 
ing the natural violence of his temper, pruden- 
tial considerations had hitherto obliged him to 
keep under some restraint. He named com^ 
missioners, whom he empowered to pass judg- 
ment in the suit, which the consistorial advo- 
cate had commtoced against Philip, in order 
to prove that he h^d forfeited the crown of Na- 
ples, by taking arms against the Holy See, of Feb. \% 
which be was a vassal. He recalled all the 
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*xi?^ ndncios resident in the courts of Charles V., of 
v-^vw Philip, or of any o^ their allies. This was letel- 
ApHiV ^ chiefly against Cardinal Pole, the papal le-^ 
gate in the court of England, whose great me-^ 
rit, in having contributed so successfnlly to tb- 
eoncile that kingdom to the church of Rome, 
together with the expectation of farther services, 
which he might perform, was not sufficient to 
screen him ftoia the resentment that he had in- 
curred by his izealous endeavours to establish 
peace foetwet^n the house of Austria and France. 
He commanded an addition to be made to the 
anathemas annually denounced against the ene- 
mies of the chuwh on Maundy-Thuraday, where- 
by he inflicted the censure of excommanicaticn 
on the authors of the late invasion of theeccle^ 
siastical territories, whatever their rank or dig- 
nity might be ; and in consequence of this^ the 
usual prayers for the Emperor were omitted 
next day in the Pope's chapel*. 

Hiimiutary BUT while the Pope indulged himself in those 
gj|^"f^^ wild and childish sallies of ralge, either he ne- 
9«**«- glected, or found that it exceeded his power to 
take such measures as would have rendered hifi 
resentment really formidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For when the Duke of Guise enters 
ed Rome, where he was received with a trium- 
phal pomp, which would have been more suit- 
able if he had been returning after having ter^ 

* Pal. lib. xhi. 180. Mem. de Rlbier, iL 67S. 
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mtnated the war with glory, thcoi when he was ®^,?^ 
going to begin it with a doubtful chance of %uc* 
cess, he found none of the preparations for war 
in such forwardness as Cardinal CarafTa had pro*- 
misedy or he had expected. The papal troops 
were far inferior in number to the quota stipu- 
lated y no magazines sufficient for their subsis- 
tence were foimed ; nor was money for paying 
them provided. The Venetians, agreeably to 
that cautious maxim which the misfortunes of 
their stat^ had first led them to adopts and 
which was now become a fundamental princi- 
ple in their policy, declared their resolution to 
preserve an exact neutrality, without taking 
any part in the quarrels of Princes, so far supe- 
rior to themselves in power. The other Italian 
states wore either openly united in league wi];h 
Philip,'or secretly wished success to his arms 
against a Pontiff,. whose inconsiderate ambition 
had rendered Italy once more the seat of war. 

The Duke of Guise perceived that the whole Duke of 

•■-« Guise's 

weight of the war would devolve on the Ffench operations. 
troops under his command ; and became sensi- 
ble, though too late, how imprudei)t it is to re- 
ly, in the execution of great enterprises, on 
the aid of feeble allies. Pushed on, hpwever, April 13. 
by the Pope'^ impatience for action, as well as 
by his own desire of performing some part of 
what he had so confidently undertaken, he 
marched towards Naples, and began his opera- 
tions. But the success of these fell far short of 
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bis former reputation, of what the world expect- 
ed, and of what he himself had promised. He 
opened the campaign with the siege of Civitel- 
la, a town of some importance on the Neapoli<- 
tan frontier. Bat the obstinacy with which the 
Spanish governor defended it, baffled all the 
impetuous efforts of the French valour> and 
obliged the Duke of Guise, after a siege of three 
weeks, to retire from the town with disgrace. 
Hfe endeavoured to wipe off that stain, by ad- 
vancing boldly towards the Duke of Alva's 
camp, and offering him battle. But that pru-* 
dent commander, sensible of all the advantages 
of standing on the defensive before an invading 
enemy, declined an engagement, and kept with- 
in his intrenchments; and, adhering to his plan 
with the steadiness of a Castilian, eluded, with 
great address, all the Duke of Guise's stratagems 
to draw him into action^. By this time sick- 
ness began to waste the French army ; violent 
dissensions had arisen between the Duke of Guise 
and the commander of the Pope's forces ; the 
Spaniards renewed their incursions into the eo^ 
clesiastical state ; the Pope, when he found, in- 
stead, of the conquests and triumphs which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not secure 
his own territories from depredation, murmured, 
complained, and began to talk of ^eace. The 
Duke of Guise, mortified to the last degree with 
having acted such an inglorious part, not only 

* Herrera Vida de Felipe, 181. 
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roliGited his court either to reinforce his army, 
or to recal him, but urged Paul to fulfil his ea'* 
gag^ements ^ and called on Cardinal Caraffa, 
hOfnetimes with reproaches, sometimes with 
threats, to make good those magnificent pro* 
mi^es, from a rash confidence in which he had 
advised his master to renounce the truce of Vau* 
celles, and to join in league with the Pope^. 

But while the French affairs in Italy were 2"^^^, 
in this wretched situation, an unexpected event Cwniii*!*^ 
faappen£ftl in the Low-Countries, which called 
the Duke of Guise from a station wherein he 
could acquire no honour, to the most dignified 
and important charge which could be commit^ 
ted to a subject. As soon as the French had 
discovered their purpose of violating the truce 
of Valicelles, not only by sending an army into 
Italy, but by attempting to surprise some of 
the frontier towns in Flanders, Philip, though 
willing to have avoided a rupture, determined 
to prosecute the war with such spirit, as should 
make his enemies sensible that bis father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be so capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expence in fitting out the army 
under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and 
endless demands of a distant war, he foresaw 
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^xi?^ ibat all bis ^pfietTafeions i iii the how-CowUiiesy 
v«pv^ must, of cottseqaeMe^ prQve £^eUe», abd be.oon^ 
^^^'^' stderad only as. setonisiry to tbo0e in Itaiy . For 
that reasoa^ he pructentlj resolved to make hia 
principal effoct in tbaft plaee where he expect* 
ed the French to. be. iviakeRt,. aod to bend faii» 
cAiief fovoe againsfk that quarter where tbej 
would , feel a bloar ttOfit siehflibfy. ;Witb tl^ 
Tiew^ he assembled in the Low-Countries an ar- 
my of about fifty tttou^l^i^. men, the:FIemiag& 
^ - scrvisg hnnon tbi^ opQa9i<»ii with tba^ active 
jDeal which. &»bjeqti9i apre wont ta exert, m. obey- 
-isig the first ccmmand^ of ajpew aovete'igxi. Bat 
PhttiqD^ 6auliou3 and pv<<^tfient,. eeeni at tbiis ear- 
ly petiod ^ life, did m>t regrtr a}l his hopes eC 
suGcesa oft thai focmidaUe ft^rce ak^ae. 

t^hiiip en. Hs had been labourtBig for some tiii»e to en-! 
e^I^*^^^ ^agethe Eaghsh to< esfotise hii» qmarr^l; wd 
^^w^r" though ifcir«as nia^ufo^y the interest of thai 
king^MSii io .QoaisaAaini a atrtek neuikrality^ and 
the poQfde themselisea were senssible of l^ adt 
Tsitttagea wlndi tbtf^ derived ffCMta '\% f tibou^ 
he knew how odionis his name WiM to the Eng? 
hah, and how airerae: fcbey wotitd be tjer coroper- 
ate with bloL in any measUce, he neiiertHdieas 
did not diaspaiar of aex^ompiishittg^ his pof^ni* He 
reUed om the] afiectioa with, whkfa the Queen 
dbated on him, wUch was ao« violent, that, even 
his coldness and. lusg^jb had not e&liingiHiihed 
it ; he knew her implicit reverence for his opi- 
nion, and her fond desire of gratifying him in 
every particular. That he might work on these 



witft gttsAet facility *pd mc^re certs^m success, ^xi?^ 
be set out for EiiglKtid. The Oueen^ who, d^r^ v^»v^ 
ing her husband's^ aikw^nc^, ha* Ia«»giiished in ^^^'^• 
perfyetval' <$ejectk>tH i^^iitn^d fr^i^h spiritism on }m 
arrival ; and, without p^ykig tfi« l€sis« alt^ntioti 
either to the interest or to the inclinations of 
her.f^op^l^, enters W^mty inf(> all his schemes. 
In vam dldber'prtiry-dobttdl^rdmonstrarfce^ agdnnM 
tlto> iifrpt^dende 2($ well ^ danger of involving 
the nation in an mm^C^^sfy war; itt rain dtd 
they put hev in n^b^ii^d^ o(^ tkf€» solemti tv&Mie» of 
p^ace s<ibsi«ling bet^een^ Bngland mA France^ 
which the ^ondhict of that rmtton had* affordedr 
her» no pretext to violate. Mary, soothed by 
PfavKp^s eatresses, or iivljtttidat^ by the threats 
whfoh bis^ aseetodsmt Oivter hef emboidened httt 
at some tivnes to throw o«rf , vvas deaf t& every 
thing that CQttM be urged m opposition* Uy his*' 
senti«neu(ts> at(d^ iminted with the greatest veh«^ 
mence on affi^ hnmediafe deetaratio» of war 
against France; The councit, though dlf Phi- 
lip's aiidress^ and' Mary's^ authority were employ'- 
0d to gak» or overawe th^nn ^SO^r sl^tpgg^g 
long; yield(ed at t^t, not £rom ^Mi^i^on^ bur 
mereJy from defeienea to the wiH of their sdve- 
mJgn. War was dectored a^aiiM France, the Jane so. 
only o9ve peFhaps> against than kingdom^ into 
whkhtl»eBngl^rshev«r entered with reYnctkn^: 
Ab Mia^^y knew^ the av^ersidn> of the nation to 
this measure, she durst- not call » |>ariianieut- inf 
ofder to raise money for carrying on the war. 
She supplied this want, however, by a stretch 
of royal prerogative, not*unusuaji in that age; 
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^xi?^ apd Ijeviedtfergesums ou feer: $ia)>jects by Ijer 
^^<^!v^ . awB authority. This enable her to asssamble a 
^^^^* sufficieni; body of troops, jwid to. send eight thou- 
sand ixiei^ under the conduct pf the Earl of Pem- 
broke to join Philip's ermy*. . . 

Operations Philip, tvh^ was udt^ oifibitious of military 

of Philip's ' 1 1 /• 1 • T^ 

annyinthe glory, gave the Gommand q1 his army to^Ema- 
^^i^""' nuel Pbilibert, Duke ofS^^voy;, and fixed his 
own residence at Cambray) t^at be.might be at 
hand to receive the earliiest iiUelUgenee of his 
nM>tions, ^and to aid him with his counsels. The 
i^uke op^ed the campaign with a. masterly 
stroke of address, which Justified Philip's choice, 
aad discovered such a superiority of genius over 
the Fitench generals, as almost ensured success 
in bis subsequent operatioiisS. He appointed 
the general: rendezvous of bi^. troops at a place 
considerably distant from^ the country which 
be destin^ed to be tbe scene qf diction ^ and bav* 
ing kept the enemy in suspeipse for agood time 
with regard to bis intentions, be at last deceived 
them so effectually by the variety of his marchesi^ 
and counterHiiarcbes^ as Jed tbem to conclude 
that he meant jto bend ail his force against the 
. provinee of Champagne, . and would attempt to 
'penetFate into the kingdom- on that side. In 
consequence of this opinion, they drew all . their 
strength: towaFd3 that quarter^ . and reinforcing 
t;be garrison th<^r^, left t^ .towns on the other 
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•parts of the ftdbtier desrtitiite of trdops sufficient ^^^f ^ 
to defend tiiem. ^ *-^-v^ 

THiE Duke of Savoy, as soon as he perceived invettsst. 
that this feint had its fuH effect, turned sudden- ^"'**"* 
ly to the right, advanced by rapid marches in4;o 
Picardy, and sending his cavalry, in Which he 
was extremely strong, before him, inveisted St. 
'Quintin. This was a town deemed in that age 
of considerable strength, ' and of great import- 
ance, as there were few fortified cities between 
it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had 
been much neglected ; the garrison, weakened 
by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not 
^amount to a fifth part of the number requisite 
for its defence; and the governor, though a 
brave ofiicer, was neither of rank, nor authority, 
equaL to the command in a place of so much 
<:onsequence, besieged rby such a formidable ar- 
tny. A few days must have put the Duke of 
Savoy in pos$»e«sion of the town, if the Admiral 
<de Coligny, who thought it concerned his hon- 
our to attempt saving a pllftce of isuch import- 
ance to his C(Hintry, and which lay within, his 
jurisdiction as governor of Picardy, had not 
taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he coutd 
collect on a sudden. This resolution he exe- 
cuted with great intrepidity, and if the nature 
of the enterprise be considered, with no con- 
temptible success ; . for* though one half of his 
small body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered - 
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^xi?^ theitawii. Thie iiaeitpftPfcd OTriarti of ate officer 
of such high rank and reputatioii, $md whoimA 
exposed himself to such danger, in order to join 
ihem, inspireii tbe ^^cmdhig gaririaoh with 
oourage, lE^tvy tUfig that the AAmlralV great 
skill and ^Hp^riei»ce in ihier aitiof waficofiid sug* 
g^Sjt^ for annoying tht^ ^einy> w di^nding the 
t0wii» wiks att^mptiod ;. and ihe c^mmB, m wM 
ii»s th^ ganriiSQn, necowiifig bis seal with equal 
ardo«r> sf^taofi^c) io be idetorai'imed fcbals they would 
]Md oi}t to the last, and mof^0 ^lammelxeB afi 
or4er to save their e<mrt;ry*. 

The French The Dufee of SaToy, whwi the Eagl tsii» nndor 
rJ^r/ *h^ Ead of ^ Pewfbroke, joined abowt this time, 
the town, pqs^d on the siege with the greafcesi; vigOHr^ 
An aowy so manerous^ and so imU sapplied 
witit ev^ry thkig mquisiie» carried 00 ^«^ 
{NTc^dbtes witli great advantage agamst ^ garri- 
son whiph was sjtill so fMble that it diirstsel- 
donat ventone to disturb .m i^^tard the^iiaiHy^ 
operations by satties. The iMoural, sensible of 
the approaching danger^ and anable to avert it, 
i^quaifited his iiade4he Consfcable MontmOi- 
rency^ who had tlie ofl«aiaiai»l of the iVmch 
&riny» with hta sitnalidn,>and pointed out; to him 
^ method by which he might throw relief intir 
ihe town. The Constable, aoUcitotis to save a 
towA^ the lo^ of which would open a passage 
lor th^ esftemy into the heart of Firaikee; and 
c^ger to extrkai^ bis. nephew out of that pe^* 

^ Tiiodiu tb. am. 647. 
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U01116 aifctiftfeiori, 10 ?which z«al for the public bm} ^^^f^ 
engiigeff hioi ; res<lkad» thimgh awccreof the danr "^^--vt^ 
gery to atteakpl what tie desired. . With thif ^^^^' 
view, » lie marched tfroHn . ;La Ftre t^wt^nJs St 
Quinlin »t the hl»d of hii^^aitily^* which. W^. QOl; 
hy 6mt half so niinKkioiis bs that of.thc^-^emyi 
atHi.h^inog gilreQ tlle^ cpn»inaa»d of. a .ij^yof 
dMsba mm t^ Gcdi^ny' s broih^r I^qid€i|<H!» wh^ 
iKafi cobmel general! t|f this . French : ii^aptpy , h(^ 
OFdered him to lorce his wi^y. iiUo thetaM^D Ifff 
thiftiaViemiQ .which th(9 Admiral had i^epr^^s^nt^ 
a&iohostpjdaclicaUe, while he himi^lf^: With ji^ 
nlaiti £drmy» Would gi\rejtbe alarm txo the e^aiy-i; 
oafaiptQathe opposite eiide, and efiileavour ^ 
dmwl'^l Iheir «(ttentioa towards that q^artei^ 
Dandelotiexecuted his orders with grei^l^jr ^txe^ 
pidtfefr tiban ooadu^i I .He rafi4ied "Ofi^ wiMl^ *)0i«^ Aagustio. 
faeadkiAg isipetiiosjity^ tl^Ah thjO^fph ijl:4brok^ thf 
first Joiodgpi of tl^ etiomy whieh. stojONd i^ litis way^ 
it/dnDewilhisowi) aoldiist^s into the: tttrQ«>st 00% 
ftrsoiii^];. tod as timy.ymfi9. attao)i,«d 4% (h&t. s|Uw^ 
tibo/ by &esb jNro0f»s vhi0h closed iiliupAfi th^fn 
ob.birdfy aM^ the :gmitter part..#tht9^ weff 
ciit ifa>pilipes, I>aiid^ot« tyitti^v^^oijit %f hmidr^ 
b£ tlberxnpsfc.tidipenif^iiroiis aDKl' iqc^/ for«un%|^ 
iBafemgf good 'hUi eatF«P(?e ipj^ ^fa^'f t^^ :,.,r 
-•• ; hfiii •.-. .-,. ,. .: 1' ,. ;• •,./).,; . .;.,, 

' ' MfiiLMWHiUfivtbe. Gw^ni^ in: e^fioeiatiBg. hif The battle 
part of the plan^ mdVaniied *> ii#aC)thft.^auap ^4' tinf* ^'*"*' 
^besiegers, as rendered jt impo^^h^et^rretire^^ 
avith osiafety in. tl(«if«e«iof .aa eneifiy-siQ'.rtm^t .»%• 
fiteidr^ mimbfarif: Thi3iI>id^,9f=S»««yiWftaiil- 
lyc|>ercaBJyed M9ntmoraMy^^rro«>{ ^ pr^p.af- 
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^^u^ ed, with the presence of mtnd and abiiities ^ a 
great general, to avail himself of it. -He drew 
up hi^ army in order of battle^ with the gri^ate^t 
expedition, and watching the moment when the 
French began to fileofftowattls.LaFikiipe^ he de- 
tached all' his oaralry, under the cbmchaoA of 
the jConnt of Egmont, to fallon their rear; while 
he himself, at the head of > his iofontry^ adMnn* 
(fed to support him. The French retiwdat fiist 
in perfect order, *at(d with a good countenance; 
but when they saw Egihont draw neac withliid 
formidable body of cavalry^ the shock :of which 
they were conscious that they could not with* 
stand, the prospect of imminent dangev^ added 
to distrust of their general^ whose impmctenca 
ev^ty soldier now perceived, > struck tbeibwwith 
general Consternation. - Th^ began insensibljjf 
to quicken tbeir pace^ and thosq . in :thfi^ near 
pressed so violently on such as wereF' before 
^em, that in a short i\me their march '. resiettn^ 
bledi a flight rather thanva^t^treat/ ir£gnu»ni^ 
observing their confusibiiy chargled tkeml with 
the i^peatest fury, and in a moment all their 
men at* artns, th^ pride land strengthuofi the 
Su/^e French troopis^^in^ that age^ '^ve way,- and fled 
Prench. ^j^h prefelpltation. Thd infantry, howiater^ 
whom the Constable, by his presence and au* 
' thority,i(ept to U>eip coloiirsy istill conttnuM to 
"retreat in good order, uotil the eiiemy broug^it 
some piedes'Of cannon to bear upon their centra 
which threw 'them into such confusion, that the 
Flemish :cavii1ry, renewing thiBir attack, bro^^ 
ip^ and the rout became univtsrsal. About fout 
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thonsittd^ of? the ' ^Freach fell m iHe fi«ld, axid «^ « 
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siibotig these thi^ Duke of Angiaien, a Pritiee «f 
the b)6od, together with six hundred gentlefl^eii; 
The Constabie, ait^ soon as he pc^rci^ired theifor* 
Ivtm tftth^'duy ta be ii^retrievablei rusbbd into 
the ^faif^kest of the •eh^my, with a resolation not 
to -^ifFviTO the calamity which' Wu ilUoondiiei 
had bfbfight ttp^n his eounf^yi biit hiirtng re^ 
e^ted a dangerous wound, and beitig wastol 
with ^the loss of blood, he was surrounded by 
some yiemish offie^rs, to whom he was fcnown^ 
Wbd • pFOtecite^ him from the tkilence of the 
^dier s, and obliged h^tm to surrender. B^idet 
the' Constable, the Dukes of Montpensier and 
i.oingueville, the Marechal St. Andr^, many of^ 
^eieirs of distinotion, three hundred gentlom^s^ 
^n^ near fotif fhouisand private soldiers, were 
^aken prisoners. All the- colours bdonging to 
ihe^infiintry, all the ammunition, and all the 
osti)i^on, two pieces excepted, Ml into the etie* 
my's hands.' The tij^torious army did not lose 
above fourscore men*. 



Tins battle, no less fatal to France than the J^^^.f- 
-ancit^ttt victories w Crecy and Agmcourt, gained 
by tlie:Engli^h on the same frontier, bore a near 
reseiWblahce to. those disastrous events, in the 
Suddenness of the root; in the ill-conduct of the 
cOtiimander in chief;' in the number of pert^ns 
of note slain or taken ; and in the small loss sus- 

. ^'l?&uan« 650^ HaerdAiinaK Brabant 11/692. Herrera, 
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^mi^ tftiiied by tbe i€«einy. It UHed.Fmrfimvwilh 
v^p^,..i^ equal cooatejfimtioii. Ma^y ifltiabitaiito j>f >PafiM^ 
^*^' witfc the sawifJ precif^itAncyaOfl trcipitiatiofti a$ 
if tte ietiefny, lisrf b^en alr^yat tbeir/^iMit^ 
quitted. ,tb^ ^i(y» and i^tire<V into, tbe isiiteirior 
pr^vinoesi. T^eJ^i«g^ by Us fMreaenee a^Q^ <^ 
|i0it«tiW$^ ^|d«a«0iired to ckh^s^ suidv^ awf 
ivate.waii ad Femaioed> aiid a^lymg.hitxi^aM' 
heitb the gi^^st dilig^^, to repaifr th$ rmnr 
^stfantifi€^i}Otis» of tbe city, . prepared to'de^eml 
^ib agaiti^t il^eattock wbicb b^ iii3tfuijtly;q^:|^eat' 
ed* But happily for Fr^Q^, ;Plpdlip'& csaiH^Q^ 
logeithjer wilik tb^ iatrepid firmip|^$ of tb^ .^A4- 
mifsd de CpUgny> not <^y ^aved; the , coital 
from the dattger to which it was expoaed^bojt 
gaisH^ the nation a short inti^ryal, during wbick 
ihse people Keci^ered from the ter5?or and ^^e<^ 
tion oci}a^<)fn^ by>a blow no.l^§$5everf;tbf^9 
unexpee^, and*Uenry bad ieisiM*e to takeinu^ 
sures fpr tb^ public seoarity> >vith the i^ft^ 
whicb b^ftme tbe spiter^igp of ^a pow^r&ti and 
martial people* 

utifip rt^ Phiup* ifiimediatdiy after, the l^ltj^r Y|9ted 
pw^to his jjj^ camp at St. Qxiintii]^ where he waB; rejC^ivfi^ 
with all the ejcultalion of iiuiitary triumph;} aiid 
$ncb were hi$ .iranaports pf Joy on account^of 
an event which threw ao m^h lustre ^i.. the 
beginning of'hijsreign^ that tbey softened h|i^^i$a- 
¥ere and haughty tpmper into; ^n unusual ^fl^ 
of courtesy. When the Duke of Savo^- ap- 
preached^ and waft kneeling, to kiss his hands, 
be caught him in hi& arms, and embracing^ him 
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with warmth, ** It becomes »ie," »y)s he,/* rm? *|^.* 
ther to ktss your bM46> whiieb bare glHlndd me 
flttoh a ffloriottft aiui aimost bloodless victory/' ^ 



ts$t. 



As soon as the rejoiciiigs and ^eoDgratQhrtioifi Hii^deiib^ 
0D Hull p's. arrival were over, a council of war cermngthe 
was heU^ in order to determine how they might S^lST 
imi^Vje their victory to the best advantage. 
The Duke of Savoy, seconded by several of the 
ablest officers formed under Charles V. insisted 
that they should immediately relinquish the siege 
iof |lt. Qumtin, the reduction of which was now 
an Ofb|ect jtelow their attention, and advance 
directly towards Paris ; that as there were nei^ 
ther trqofis to oppose, nor any town of strength 
to retasd their march, they might reach that ca- 
pital while ander the full impression of the as- 
tonishment and terror ooeasioned by the rout 
of the army, and take possession of it without 
Msistance. Bat Philip, less adventurous or mdre 
prudent than his generals, preferred a moderate 
but certain advantage, to an enterprise of great- 
er spJendbar, biU of more doubtful success. 
He represented to the council the infinite re- 
sources of a kingdom so powerful as France; 
the great number as weH as martial spirit of its 
nobles; their attachment to their sovereign; 
the manifold advantages with which they could 
carry on war in their own territories ; and the 
unaviHdable destruction which must be the con- 
aequence of their penetrating too rashly into 
the enemy's country, before they had secured 
du<4;i a communication with their own as might 
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render a retreat safe, if upon any disastrous^ 
erent, that measure should become necessary. 
^^'' On all these accounts, he advised the comtinu- 
ance of the siege, and his generals acquiesced 
the more readily in his opinion, as they niade 
no doubt of being masters of the. town in ^ few 
days, a loss of time of so little conseq^nce hi 
the execution of their « plan, that , they might 
easily repair it by their subsequent activity*. 

T 

St, Qtxintio The weakness of the fortifications, and the 
iidmirai de Small numbcr of the garrison, which could no 
^^^y* longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, 
seemed to authorize this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making it, they did not at* 
tend sufficiently to the character of Admiral 
de Coligny, who c(»nmanded in the tovim. A 
courage undismayed, and tranquil amidst the 
greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in resour- 
ces, a genius which roused and seemed to ac- 
quire new force upon every disaster, a talent of 
governing the minds of men, together with a ca^ 
pacity of maintaining his ascendapt over them 
even under circumstances the most adverse and 
distressful, were qualities which C<^igny posses- 
sed in a degree superior to any general pf that 
-age. These qualities were peculiarly adapted 
to the station in which he was now placed; 
and as he knew the infinite importance to his 
country of every hour which he could gain at 
this juncture, he exerted himself to the utmost 

f Belcar. Commentar. de Reb. Gallic 901. 
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in <:ontriving how to protract the siege, and to ^xi^*^ 
detain the enemy from attempting any enter- ^^>*v^^^ 
prise more dangerous to France. Such were ^^jch jg 
the perseverance and: skill with which he con- ^^^ 
ducted the defence, and such the fortitude as 
well as patience with which he animated the 
garrison, that though the Spaniacds, the Flem- 
ings, and the English, carried on the attack with 
all the ardour which national emulation inspires 
he held out the town seventeen days. He was Augmt«7. 
taken prisoner, at last, on the breach, overpower- 
ed by the superior number of the enemy. 

Henry availed himself, with the utmost acti- Henry's 
▼ity, oftbe interval which the^Admiral's wejl- ^*SSdL 
timed obstinacy had afforded him. He appoint- ^J^^*** 
ed officers to collect the scattered remains of 
the Constable's army; he issued orders for levy- 
ing soldiers in every part of the kingdom ; he 
commanded the ban and arriere ban of the fron- 
tier provinces instantly to take the field, and to 
join the Duke of Nevers at Laon in Picardy ; he 
recalled the greater part of the veteran troops 
which served under the Marechal Brissac in 
Piedmont; he sent courier after courier to the 
Duke of Guise, requiring him, together with all 
his army, to return instantly for tlie defence of 
their country; he dispatched one envoy to tho 
Grand Signior, to solicit the assistance of his 
fleet, and the loan of a sum of money ; he sent 
^ another into Scotland, to incite the Scots to in- 
vade the north of England, that, by drawing 
Mary's attention to that quarter^ he might pre- 
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^xi?* vent her from rewiforcmg her troops wbiclif ser\*- 
ed under Philip. These e#e>rts of the King were 
warmly seconded by the zeal ot his subjects. . 
The city of Paris granted him a free gift of 
three hundred thousand Kvres. The other great 
towns imitated the liberality of the capital, aw<f 
contributed in proportion. Several noblemen 
of distinction engaged, at their own' expence, 
to garrison and defend the t^wns which l^y 
most exposed to- the enemy. Nor' was the ge^ 
neral eoncern for the public confined to corpo»- 
rate bodies alone, or to those in tbe higher 
sphere of life, but diffusing itself among persons 
of every rank, each individual seemed disposed 
to act with as mueh vigour' as if the honour of 
the King, and the safety of the state,}Kul de- 
pended solety on his single efforts*. 

The victory Philip, whO' was tto Stranger either to ^e 
tin pr<XcI prudent measures taken by the French monarch: 
to^ficf^'' for the security of his dominions^ or to th^ ^mt 
•orisequen- with which his subjccts prepared to defend 
themselves, perceived, ^h^i it was too* late^ that 
he had lost an opportunity which couM never 
be recalled, and that if was now vain to think 
of penetrating into the heart of France. He 
abandoned, therefore, without much reluctaneej 
a scheme which was too bold and hazai^dous to 
be perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper; 
and employed his army, during the remainder 
of the campaign, in the sieges of Ham anitf 

' . . . : " ' 

m 

* Mem. (fe Ribicr. ii. 70i: 703. ' '' ' 
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Catelet. Of ilt^se, h^ som became master, and ^ ^^ ^ 

tbe redttction of two such {Mftty tojutins^ together 

with the acq^ikiitafoit of Ste. Quintin, weve all Ihe 

a4vantag€Ps, 'which he derived from one of the 

most; decisive tietorie^ gained in that centory. 

Philip himself, bow^ver^ contnimedin high e9&« 

nltation on aceocin^ of \i\t svcces^^ and as all 

his passk^ns were tin^ged with supepstitio», be, 

in memory of the battle of St Quratin, whicb 

bad been fought on the diay consecrated to St 

l^aureeee, vowed to build a church, a monastery, 

a^d a palace, in honour of that saint and xxxsxt^ 

tyr. Before the expiration of the year, be laid 

Ihe ftmnd alien ofanedi^k^, in which att these 

wei^ miited, at the Escurial in the neighbouiv 

bo0<(of M'adt'id;' and^he samepinhciple whkk 

dictated the v{yw, directed thd building. For 

the plan of the w4rk was so- formed as to r&* 

semfble a grtd&ron, whksh, according to the le-^ 
geifdaipy tate^^ had been the* in^tnianent of St 

I^iArence'a maityrdom^ NoAwhhstanding the 
great and expensive schemes in which his rest- 
te86 ambition involved. him, Philip eontinned the 
building with such peiseverance for ti¥enty-two 
years, and res^ved such large sums for this mo« 
BUfnent of his devotion and vanity, that the mo* 
iyarchfi of Spam are indebted to him for a royal 
residence, which, tfaomgh not the most elegant, 
is certai^kly the most anmptuous and magnificent 
of any in Europe*. 
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BOOK . The first ao«ouut of thrtt fatal ;bk>w ^hicb 
\^0->/-m^' tae French had received at St. Quintin W9s car^ 
Thcftliich ^^^^ *o Rome by the courier whom Henry had 
IShLt^" sent to recal the Duke of Guide. As Paul^ even 
Italy. with the assistance of his French auxiliaries^ 
bad hardly been: able to check the progress of 
the Spanish arms« he foresaw that^ as soon ^ he 
was deprived of their protection^ his territories 
must be over-^run in a momelit. He remopstrat-* 
ed therefore with the greatest violence against 
the departure. of the French arday^ reproaching 
the Duke of Guise for his iU-conduct, which 
had brought him into si^ph an unhappy situa-^ 
tion ; and complaining of the King for deserting 
him so ungenerously under si;^ch circumstances^ 
The Duke of Guise's order$, however, were pe- 
remptory. P4ul|. inflexible as h0, was, found it 
necessary to accommodate. his conduct to the 
exigency of his .affairs, and to etnptoy the. me- 
diation of the Venetians, and of Cosmo di. Me- 
dici, in order to obtain peace: Philip, who had 
been forced tin willingly to a rupture with the 
Pope, and who, even while success crowned his 
arms, doubted so much the justice of his own 
cause, that he had majde frequent overtures of 
pacification, listened eagerly to the first propo- 
sals of this ' nature from Paul, and discovered 
such moderation in his demands, as could hard* 
ly have been expected from a Prince elated 
with victory. 

A treaty ^ The Dukc of Alva on the part of Philip, and 
tJ^the the Cardinal Caraffa in the name of his uncle, 

Popeaii4 
P&Uip. 
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imet at CaVi, and both being equally disposed to ^%^^ 
peace, they, after a short conference, terminat- 
ed the war by a treaty on the following terms t 
That Paul should renounce his league with 
FrancCj and maintain for the future such a neu- 
trality as became the common father of Chris- 
tendom; That Philip should instantly restore all 
the towns of the ecclesiastical territory of 
which he had taken possession ; That the claims 
of the CarafFas to the dutchy of Paliano, and 
other demesnes of the Colonnas, should be re- 
ferred to the decision of the republic of Venice; 
That the Duke of Alva should repair in person 
to Rome, and after asking pardon of Paul in his 
own name, and in that of his master, fo/ having 
invaded the patrimony of the church, should 
receive the Pope's absolution from that crime. 
Thus Paul, through Philip's scrupulous timidity, 
finished an unprosperous war without any detri- 
ment to the Papal See. The conqueror appear- 
ed humble, and acknowledged his error; while 
he who had been vanquished retained his usual 
haughtiness, and was treated with every mark 
of superiority*. The Duke of Alva, in terms 
of the treaty, repaired to Rome, and, in the pos- 
ture of a supplicant, kissed the feet, and implor- 
ed the forgiveness of that very person whom his 
arms had reduced to the last extremity. Such 
was the superstitious veneration of the Spaniards 
for the Papal character, that Alva, though per- 
haps the proudest man of the age, and accus- 



* Pallav. lib. xiii. 183. F. Paul, 390, Herrexa, vol. i. 310.^ 
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toitted &oin fads infanc^^ a ^E^miliar iyOtOFCpurM?' 
with Princes, acknowledged that when he ap- 
proached the Pope, he< viB^s $0 much, oyer^ed, 
that his voice iailedj 9fid his^ presenfce o( imn^ 
feirspokhia^. 1 . 



?huip re^ But tbougbr this w&f,. whick at ite. oDqapfM^e^ 
eentia to luent threatened mighty .revoIutioDs, w^ biroughA 
vi^eie. to an end without occas^iening any j^teraliion in 
those States which were its imnaediate object^ 
it. had produced durisrg it& pfogvessf; ejects of 
considerable consequeiice^ia other p^rjksi of Italy. 
As Philip, was extreuitely solicitous tq t^f fninate 
his .qxiacitel with Paul as. speedily asr possible, he 
was willipg to make any ssbcrxfice in order ta 
gam those Princes, who, hy joining their troops 
to the Papal and French army, might have pro^ 
longed the war. With this view, he enteredin- 
to a negociation^ witb Octav^io. Farnese, Duke 
, of Parma, and* in order to seduce him from his 
alliance with France^.he restored to him the city 
of Placentia,^ with the territory depending on it, 
which Charles V. had seized in the year one 
thousand five hundred and forty-seven^ had kept 
from that time in bis possession, and had trans- 
mitted, together with his ^ther dominions, to 
Philip, 

M^'f This step made such a, discovery of Philip's 
measures character and views to Cosmo di Medici, the 

fbrobtauuQg . 

Siena. most sagacious as well as provident oi all the 



* Pail»T. lib. ziii. 185. Samraonte Istoria di Napoli, iv. 2S6b 
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Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of ac- ^2,?^ 
complishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena 
and its territories to hi$. dominions in Tuscany. 
As his success in this attempt depended enti^ely 
on th'e delicacy of address with which it should 
be conducted, he employed all the refinements 
of policy in the negociation which he set on 
foot for this. purpose. He began with soliciting. 
Philip, whose treasury he knew to be entirely 
drained by the expence of the war, to repay 
the great sums which he had advanced to the 
Emperor during the siege of Siena. When 
Philip endeavoured to elude a demand which 
he was unable to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be 
extremely disquieted, and making no secret of 
hi^ disgust, instructed bis ambassador at Rome 
to .9pen a negociation with the Pope, which 
seemed to be the effect of it. The ambassador 
executed his commission with such dexterity^ 
that Paul, imagining Cosmo to be entirely alie- 
nated from the Spanish interest, proposed to 
him an alliance with France, which should be 
cemented by the marriage of his eldest son to 
one of Henry's daughters. Cosmo received the 
overture with such apparent satisfaction, and 
with so many professions of gratitude for the 
high honour of which he had the prospect, that 
i?iot only the Pope's ministers, but the French 
envoy at Rome, talked confidently, and with 
little reserve, of the accession of that important 
ally, as a^ matter certain and decided. The 
account Ojf this was quickly carried to Philip; 
9^ Cosmo, who foresaw how much it would 
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^ XI? ^ alarm hiip, had dispatched his nephew Ludovi- 
V— -v^ CO de Toledo into the Netherlands, that he might 
^^^^* be at hand to observe and take advantage of 
his consternation, before the first impression 
which it made should in any degree ab^te. 
Cosmo was extremely fortunate in the choice 
of the instrument whom he employed. Toledo 
waited with patience, until he discovered with 
certainty, that Philip had received such intelli- 
gence of his uncle's negociations at Rome, as 
must have filled his suspicious mind with fear 
and jealousy; and then craving an audience, he 
required payment of the money which had been 
borrowed by the Emperor, in the most earnest 
and peremptory terms. In urging that point, 
he artfully threw out several dark hints, and 
ambiguous declarations, concerning the extre- 
mities to which Cosmo might be driven by a 
refusal of this just demand, as well as by other 
grievances of which he had good reason to com- 
plain. 



cess. 



Their luc- Philip, astonished at an address in such a 
strain, from a Prince so far his inferior as the 
Duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he now 
heard with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this bold and 
unusukl toiie on the prospect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Popts and 
Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abi- 
lities, as well as the situation of his dominions, 
would have added both reputation and strength 
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to their confederacy, he offered to grant Cosmo ^xil^ 
the investiture of Siena« if he would consent 
to accept of it as an equivalent for the sums 
due to him, and engage to furnish a body of 
troops towards the defence of Philip's territories 
in Italy, against any power who should attack 
them. As soon as Cosmo had brought Philip 
to make this concession, which was the object 
of all his artifices and intrigues, be did not pro- 
tract the negociation by any unnecessary delay, 
or any excess of refinement, but closed eagerly 
with the proposal, and Philip, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his ablest counsellors, signed 
a treaty with him to that efiect*. 

As no Prince was ever more tenacious of his 
rights than Philip, or less willing to relinquish 
any territory which he possessed, by what te- 
nure soever he held it, these unusual concessions 
to the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, by which 
he wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or 
defending which his father had employed many 
years, and wasted much blood and treasure, can- 
not be accounted for from any motive, but his 
superstitious desire of extricating himself out of 
the war which he had been forced to wage 
against the Pope. By these treaties, however, 
the balance of power among the Italian States 
was poised with greater equality, and rendered 
less variable than it had been since it received 

♦ Thuan. lib. xviii. 624. Herrera, i. 263. ^75. PalUv. 
lib. xiii. 180. 
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^x[?^ the first violent shock from the invasion of 
Charles VIII. of France. From this period 
Italy ceased to be the great theatre on which 
the monarchs of Spain, France land Germany, 
contended for power or for fame. Their dis- 
sensions and hostilities, though as frequent and 
violent as ever, being excited by new objects, 
stained other regions of Europe with blood, 
and rendered them miserable, in their turn, by 
the^devastations of war, 

S?*v?^' The Duke of Guise left Rome on the same 

The Duke 

of Guise's day that his adversary the Duke of Alva made 
Prance.^'*™ his humiliating submission to the Pope. He 
was received in France as the guardian angel 
of the kingdom. His late ill success in Italy 
seemed to be forgotten, while his former ser- 
vices, particularly his defence of Metz, were re- 
counted with exaggerated praise; and he was 
welcomed in every city through which he pas- 
sed, as the restorer of public security, who, af- 
ter having set bounds by his conduct and va- 
lour to the victorious arms of Charles V. return^ 
ed now, at the call of his country, to check the 
formidable progress of Philip's power. The 
reception which he met with Jrom Henry was 
no less cordial and honourable. New titles were 
, invented, and new dignities created, in order to 
distinguish him. He was appointed lieutenant- 
general in chief both within and without the 
kingdom, with a jurisdiction almost unlimited, 
and hardly inferior to that which was possessed 
by the King himself. Thus, through the sin^ 
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gulat ftttioity which attertdfcd the Prtarces of bwk: 
LorrMiD, tAne Hiisoarrfage >f tbeir own schemes v.»rvW 
cdntribiiCed to aggrandise them. The caialmities ' ^^^^' 
of hi 6 '<f6mtkttyy arvd tiie ill conduct ef hii i*ivai 
the *Go0$tlibIe, exalted the Dvrke of Guise to it; 
heijght of ^ifgnity 'and ipowef, which he coriilft 
not hav^f eis^pectod to attain by the most fortu- 
nate and mofi^t co&yplete success of his owb am*^ 

bitioUs l^fojects/ 

■ • ■ 

ITHC Dukfe otf Gtirii^, eag^r to perform some- Takes the 
tbifig i^tEiit^te to tte high exp^ctatidiis of bis the amy, 
odefl*ryih«en, atid that he might justify the 6x- 
tFaGTi^difftary Confidence which the King had re- 
posed 4^ him, ordered all the troops whi<:h could 
be got together, to ass^^mble at 'Compel gne. 
ThiDtigh the winter i^^as Well advanced, sind had 
set in With eictreSne ^verity, he placed him^etf 
at'thfeir h^ad, andtdbk the field. By Henry's 
acvMty eind the ^eal of his subjects, so many 
soldi^^rs ^h^d b^en raised in theTkingdom, «nd * 
sudh considerable feitifdrcements hid been 
dftrwn /fdifi 'Germany and Sv^^isserland, as form- 
^ hn a¥ttfy Respectable even in the eyefe of a 
Vifytdfidtafe enemy. Philip, alarmed at seeing it 
put in WtitioA at ^ndh dn uncommon season, 
be^ato tb tremble for his hew conquests, parti- 
cularly St. Quiiitin, the ^fortifications of Which 
were httherto but ittiperfedtly repaired: 

But the Duke of Guise meditated a ^(lore im- He invests 
pottant enteitpri^ ; and,'aft6r amusing the eiiemy uss. 
with i^reaieding siiceessively different towns on -^"^^wy i. 
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the frontiers of Flanders, he turned sudd^y to 
the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English und^r. Ed- 
w^ard III. and was the fruit of th^t nKmarjch's 
glorious victory at Grecy. Being the only 
place that they retained of their ancient and 
extensive territories in France, and which open* 
ed to them, at all times, an easy and secure pas- 
sage into the heart of that kingdom, their kieep-* 
ing possession of it soothed the pride of the one 
nation as much as it mortified the vanity of the 
other. Its situation was naturally so strong, 
and its fortifications deemed so impregnable, 
that no monarch of France, how adventurous 
soever,, had been bold enough to attack it. 
Even when the domestic strength of England 
was broken and exhausted by the bloody wars 
between the houses of York and Lanca^ster,, and 
its attention entirely diverted from foreign ob- 
jects, Calais had rems^ined/ undisturbed and un-^ 
threatened. Mary and her council, composed 
chiefly of ecclesiastics, unacquainted with mili- 
tary affairs, and whose whole attention wa^s 
turned towards extirpating heresy out of the 
kingdom, had not only neglected to take any 
precautions for the safety of this im^ports^nt place, 
but seemed to think that the reputation of its 
strength was alone sufficient for its security. 
Full of this opinion, they ventured^ eyen; after 
the declaration of war, to continue a practice 
which the low state of the Queen's finances had 
introduced in times of peace. As the country 
adjacent to Calais was overflowed during the 
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iffifit^r, aM the marshes, around it became im- ^2^^ 
p^s&able, except by one avenue^ which the forts v««^/W 
of St. Agatha and Newnham-bridge command- ^^^^* 
ed, it had been the custom of the English to dis- 
miss the greater part of the garrison towards the 
epd of autumn, and to replace it in the spring. 
iQt vain did Lord Wentworth, the Governor of itsdefewjt- 
Calais, remonstrate against this ill-timed parsi- 
mony^, and represent the possibility of his being 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops suf- 
ficient to man the works. The privy-council 
treated these remonstrances with scorn, as if 
they bad flowed from the timidity or the rapa- 
ciousness of the governor; and some of them, 
with that confidence which is the companion 
of ignorance, boasted that they would defend 
Calais with their white rods against any enemy 
who should approach it during winter *. In 
vain did Philip, who had passed through Calais 
as he returned from England to the Netherlands, 
warn the Queen of the danger to which it was 
exposed s and acquainting her with what was 
necessary for its security, in vain did he offer 
to reinforce the garrison during winter with a ' 
detachment of his own troops. Mary's coun- 
sellors, though obsequious to her in all points 
wherein religion was concerned, distrusted as 
much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her h^sband; and 

suspecting this to be an. artifice of Philip's in 
<>rder to gain the command of the town, they 

* Carte, iii. 345. 
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^xn^ neglected his intelligence, 4€^lined his i&ffer, 
and left Calais i)vnth less thai) a Jcyarth ^ti of 
the garrison requisile for its def^oe. 
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Gnisepush. HlS knowledge of thrs enC(tB)«raged tbe D«k^ 
^vi^, of Guise to venture on an enterprise, thaft ^t- 
prised his own countrymen no less th^tt bis 
enemies. As fcie knew that its sirccess depend- 
ed on conducting his operations with such \^ 
pidity as would afford the English »<» tiili^ ifer 
throwing t^lief into the toiVn by s^ and pre^- 
vent Philip from giving him- any int^rfUfptiOl^ 
by land, he pushed the atta^ek with a dtegfee iii 
vigour little known iti carrying on sieges dur- 
ing that age. He drove the English item ft«t 
St. Agatha at tl^ first assault. He obliged 
them to abandon the fort of Newnbam-bridgef 
after defending it only three d^ys. He t^wfc 
the castle whrch commanded the harbour by- 
storm ; and, on the eighth day aiftfer be appear- 
ed before Calais, compelled the governor to stir- 
Takes the render, as his feeble garrison, which did not 
^^'^ exceed five hundred nien, was worn out with 
the fatigue of sustaining so m£iny attacks^ and 
defending such extensive works^ 

•ndiikewise ThE Duke of Guisc, without allowing the 
Haines,"* English time to recover from the cOnsternAtion 
occasioned by thi^ blow, immediately invested 
Guisnes, the garrison of which, though mom 
numerous, defended itself with less vigour, arid 
after standing one brisk assault, gave up the 
town. The castle of Hames was abandoned by 
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tbe troops posted there, without waiting the ap- "^^^^ k 
proach of the enemy. ' . s-^-yW 

1558. 

Thus, in a few dajs, during tbe depth of J^^ ^p^?*- 
.winter, and at a tio^e when the fatal battle of effect of 
St Quiptin had so depressed the sanguine spirit quirts?"' 
of the French, that their utmost aim was to pro- 
tect their own country, without dreaming of 
making conquests on the enemy, tbe enterpris- 
ing valour of one man drove the English out of 
Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived, them of every foot of 
land in a kingdonii where their dominions had 
been once very extensive. This exploit, at the 
same time that it gave an high idea of the pow- 
er and resources of France to all Europe, set 
the Duke of Guise, in the opinion of his coun- 
trymen, far above all the generals of the age. 
They celebrated his conquests with immoderate 
transports of joy ; while the English gave vent 
to all the passions which animate a high-spirit- 
ed people, when any great national calamity is 
manifestly owing to the ill conduct of their ru- 
lers. Mary and her ministers, formerly odious, 
were now contemptible in their eyes* All the 
terrors of her severe and arbitrary administra- 
tion could not restrain them from uttering exe- 
crations and threats against those, who havmg 
wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel where- 
in it was nowise interested, bad by their negli^ 
gence of incapacity brought irreparable disgrace 
on their country, and lost the most valuable pos* 
sessiom belonging to the English crown* 
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The King of France imitated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edward III. with- regard 
to Calais. He commanded all the English in- 
habitants to quit the town, and giving their 
houses to his own stibjects, whom he allured to 
settle there by granting them various immuni- 
ties, he left a numerous garrison under an ex- 
perienced governor for their defence. Aft^ 
this, his victorious army was conducted into 
quarters of refreshment, and the usual inaction 
of winter returned. 



Feb. 24. During these various operations, Ferdinand 

fcsignation asscmblcd the college of Electors at Frankfort, 
^J^^^ in order to lay before them the instrument 
whereby Charles V. had resigned the Imperial 
crown, and transferred it to him. This he had 
hitherto delayed on account of some^difficulties 
which had occurred concerning the formalities 
requisite in supplying a vacancy occasioned by 
an event, to which there was no parallel in the 
annals of the Empire. These being at length 
adjusted, the Prince of Orange executed the 
commission with which he had been entrusted 
by Charles ; the Electors accepted of his resig- 
nation ; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor ; 
and put him in possession of all the ensigns of 
the Imperial dignity. 



The Pope 
refiises to 
acknow- 
ledge Fer- 
dinand as 
Emperor. 



But when the new Emperor sent Gusinan 
his chancellor to acquaint the Pope with this 
transaction, to testify his reverence towards the 
Holy See, and to signify that, according to 
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form, he would soon dispatch an ambassador ^5t?^ 
extraordinary to treat with his Holiness con- 
cerning his coronation ; Paul^ whom neither ex^- 
perience nor disappointments could teach to 
bring down his lofty ideas. of the papal preroga- 
tive to such a moderate standard as suited the 
genius of the times, refused to admit the envoy 
into his presence, and declared all the proceed^ 
ings at Frankfort irregular and invalid. He con-^ 
tended that the Pope, as the vicegerent of Christy 
was entrusted with the keys both of spiritual 
and of civil government; that from him thelm« 
perial jurisdiction was derived; that though his 
predecessors had authorised the Electors to chuse 
an Eknperor whom the Holy See confirmed, this 
privilege was confined to those cases when a 
vacancy was occasioned by death ; that the in- 
strument of Charles's resignation had been pre- 
sented in an improper court, as it belonged to 
the Pope alone to reject or to accept of it, and 
to nominated a person to fill the imperial throne ; 
that, setting aside all these objections, Ferdi- 
nand's election laboured under two defects which 
alone were sufficient to render it void, for the 
Protiestant Electors had been admitted to vote, 
though by t^eir apostacy from the Catholic 
faith, they had forfeited thai and every other 
privilege of the electoral office; and Ferdinand, 
by ratifying the concessions of several Diets in 
favour of heretics, had rendered himself unwor- 
thy of the Imperial dignity, which was institut- 
ed for the protection, not for the destruction of 
the church. But after thundering ou|f these ex- 
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^xiP^ traii?agant maxicpa^ he added, with aa appear* 
>Ni^y W ance of condescension, that if Ferdinand would 
^*^' renounce all title to the Imperial crown, .found- 
ed on the election at Frankfort, make professions 
of repentance for his past conduct, and suppU- 
cate him with doe humility, to confirm Charles'^- 
resignation, as well as bb own assumption to 
the Empire,, he might expect every mark 0f fa- 
voor from his.pateenal clemency and g^ofkiess.* 
Gusman, though he had foreseen con^iiderabie 
difficulties in his negociation with the ^ope, 
little expected that he would have revived those 
antiquated and wild pretensions, which astonish* 
ed him so much, that he hardly knew in what 
tone he ought tq. reply. He prudently defined 
entering into any controversy concerning ijthe 
nature or extent of the ^papal jurisdiction, and 
confining himself to the political considerations, 
which should determine the Pope t^ . recfi^gnise 
aa Emperor already in possession, he endeavour* 
ed to place them in such a light as heimagined ' 
could scarcely fail to strike Paul,, if he were 
not altogether blind to his own interest. Phi- 
lip seconded Gusman's arguments with g^^^ 
earne^ness, by an ambassador whom he sent, to 
Rome an purpose,, and besought^ the Pppe to 
desist from claidxis so unseasoiuable, as might 
not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the 
Princes of the Empire^ but furnish the ^ni^mies 
of the Holy See with a new reason for represent^ 
ing its jurisdiction as incompatible with the 
rights of Princes, and subversive of all civil, aur 
thority. fiot Paul, who deemed it a crime te 
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ftttei^d to a^y $.oosi46ration duggidst^ hy human 
prudapc^ or pMicy> when he thoaght himself 
eaUed >«p<>ft t9^ as6ei?t thie pr,enogat'wes: oiif the 
J^paJc See^ remained \ntkxM&; w^ durmg h)$ 
pon4^i6cate> F^rdiimnd vs^as' not aakiK>wl6^ged a^ 
Ed9JG>er0i? by iJm wurt erf Jtome^. ^ 



While Henry waa intent upoa his priepamr Henry «- 
tions fortheapproachingeamg^aign, hereei/eived excite the 
accounts of the issue of his negociationfi in ^^st 
Seotland Long experience having at last taiighit ^s*«>*- 
the Seot$ the impr H(itenqe of ittyolviBg their counr 
try in every quarrel between Firance and Eng- 
land, neither the solicitations of the French am* 
bassador, nor the address aad authority of the 
QueegQrFQgent^ could prevaii on them to take 
amis againsD a kingdom with which they were 
at peace. On this occasion the ardour of a 
martial nobility and of a turbulent people was 
restrained by regard for the public interest and 
tranquillity, which in former di^Lib^^rations of 
this kind had been seldom attended to by a na- 
tion always prone to rush into every new war* 
But though the Scots adhered with steadiness to 
their pacific system, they were extremely ready 
to gratify the French King in another particu- 
lar, which he had givea in pbarge to his ambas- 
sador. 

The ybung Queen of Scots had been affian- Marriage of 
ced to the Dauphin in the year one thousand with the 

Queen oC 

* Godleveusde Abdicat. Car. V.ap. Gold. Polit. Imper. 392. ^^' 
Pallav. lib. xiii. 189. Ribier, ii. 746. 759. 
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*xi? ^ ^^^ hundred and forty-eight, and having be^ 
w'^r^-^ educated since that time in the court of France, 
she had grown up to be the most amiable, and 
one of the most accomplished Princesses of that 
age. Henry demanded the consent of her sub- 
jects to the celebration of the nmrriage, and a 
parliament, which was held for that purpose, 
appointed eight commissioners to i^present the 
whole body of the nation at that solemnity, 
with power to sign such deeds as might be re- 
^ quisite before it was concluded. In settling the 

articles of the marriage, the Scots took every 
precaution that prudence could dictate, in or- 
der to preserve the liberty and independence of 
their country; while the French used every 
art to secure to the Dauphin the conduct of 
affairs during the Queen's life, and the succes- 
AprUi^. sion of the crown on the event of her demise. 
The marriage was celebrated with pomp suit- 
able to the dignity of the parties, and the mag- 
nificence of a court at that time the most splen- 
did in Europe*. Thus Henry, in the course of 
a few months, had the glory of recovering an 
important possession Which had anciently be- 
longed to the crown of France, and of adding to 
it the acquisition of a new kingdom. By this 
event, too, the Duke of Guise acquired new 
consideration and importance; the marriage of 
his niece to the apparent heir of the crown, 
raising him so far above the condition of other 

* Keith's History of Scotland, p. 73. Append. 13. Corps 
Diplom.. T. 81. 
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subjects^ that the credit which he had gained ^^n *^ 
by his great actions, seemed thereby to be ren- v^»-vW 
dered no less permanent than it was extensive. ^^^^' 

When the campaign opened, soon after the The cam- 
Dauphin's marriage, the Duke of Guise was ed. 
pkced at the head of the army, with the same 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ceived such liberal supplies from his subjects, ^ 
that the troops under his command were both 
numerous* and well appointed; while PhiHp, 
exhausted by the extraordinary efforts of the 
preceding year, had been obliged to dismiss so 
many of his forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an army into the field capable 
of making head against the enemy. The Duke 
of Guise did not lose the favourable opportuni- 
ty which his superiority afforded him. He in- 
vested Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg, 
one of the strongest* towns on th^ frontier of the 
Netherlands, and of great importance to France 
by its neighbourhood to Metz; and, notwith- 
standing the obstinate valour with which it was 
defended, he forced it to capitulate after a siege June 22. 
of three weeks*. 

But the success of this Enterprise, which it The French 
was expected would leald to other conquests, fy^ at 
was more than counterbalanced by an event ^'a^^'*"*^^ 
that happened in another part of the Low-Coun- 
tries. The Marechal de Termes, governor of 

* Thuan. lib. xx. 690. 
VOL. IV. s 
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s XI? ^ Calais, baving penetraixMi into Flanders witboat 
opposition^ invested Dunkirk with an army of 
fourteen thousand men, and took it by storm on 
the fifth day of the siege. Hence he advanced 
towards Nieuport, which must have soon fiaUen 
into his bands, if the apprc^ch of the Count c^ 
Egmont with a superior army had not made it 
prudent to retreat. The French troops were so 
much encumbered with the booty which they 
had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open 
country, that they moved slowly y and £gmont, 
who had left his heavy baggage and artillery 
behind him, marched \vith such rapidity, that 
he came up with them near Gr^velines, and at- 
tacked them with the utmost impetuosity. De 
Termes, who had the choice of the ground, hav- 
ing posted his troops to advantage in the angle 
formed by the mouth of the river Aa and the 
sea, received him with great ^rmness. Victory 
remained for some time in suspense, the despe- 
rate valour of the French, who foresaw the una- 
voidable destruction that must follow upon a 
rout in an enemy's country, counterbalancing 
the superior number of the Flemings, when one 
of those accidents to which human prudence 
does not extend, decided the contest in favour 
of the latter. A squadron of English ships of 
war, which was cruizing on the coast, being 
drawn by the noise of the firing towards the 
place of the engagement, entered the river Aa, 
and turned its great guns against the right wing 
of the French, with such effect, as immediately 
broke that body, and spread terror and confu- 
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sion through the whole army. The Flemings, ^xa^ 
to whom assistance, so unexpected and so sea- v.^'v-^^ 
sonable, gave fresh spirit, redoubled their effdrts, 
that they mjght not lose the advantage virhich 
fortune had presented theip, or give the enemy 
time to. recover from their consternation, and 
the. rout of the French soon became universal. 
Near two thousand were killed on the spot ^ a 
greater number fell by the hands of the peasants, 
who, in revenge for the cruelty with which their 
country had been plundered, pursued the fugi-* 
tives, and massacred them without mercy ; the 
rest were taken prisoners, together with De 
Termes their general, and many officers of dis- 
tinction*. 

This signal victory, for which the Count of The Duke 
Egmont was afterwards so ill requited by Phi- ^^ZZ^ . 
lip, obliged the Duke of Guise to relinquish all ^^^^^riouf 
other schemes, and to hasten towards the fron- 
tier of Picardy, that he might oppose the pro- 
gress of the enemy in that province. This dis- 
aster, however, reflected new lustre on his repu- 
tation, and once more turned the eyes of his 
countrymen towards him, as the only general 
on whose arms victory always attended, and in t^ 

whose conduct, as well as good fortune, they 
could confide in every danger, Henry re-infor- 
ced the Duke of Quise's army with so many 
troops drawn from the adjacent garrisons, that 
it soon amounted to forty thousand men. That 

* Thuan. lib, xS:. 694. 
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'xi?^ of the enettiy, after the junction of Egmont 
with the Duke of Savoy, was not inferior in 
number. They encamped at the distance of a 
few leagues from one another ; and each mo- 
narch having joined his respective army, it was 
expected, after the vicissitudes of good and bad 
success during this and the former campaign, 
that a decisive battle would at last determine, 
which of the rivals should take the ascendant 
for the future, atnd give law to Europe. But 
though both had it in their power, neither of 
them discovered any inclination to bring the 
determination of such an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain issue of a single bat* 
tie. The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and 
Gravelines were too recent to be so soon for- 
gotten, and the prospect of encountering the 
same troops, commanded by the same generals 
who had twice triumphed over his arms, inspir- 
ed Henry with a degree of caution which was 
not common to him. Philip, of a genius averse 
to bold operations in war, naturally leaned to 
cautious measures, and was not disposed to haz* 
ard any thing against a general so fortunate and 
successful as the Duke of Guise. Both rao- 
narchs, as if by agreement, stood on the defen- 
sive, and fortifying their camps carefully, avoid- 
ed every skirmish or rencounter that might 
bring on a general engagement. 

Both mo- While the armies continued in this inaction, 
^Jto desire p^ace began to be mentioned in each camp, 
peace. and both Henry and Philip discovered an \n- 
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clination to listen to any overture that tended *xu!*^ 
to re'-establish it. The kingdoms of France aud v-^^-v-*^ 
Spain had been engaged during half a century 
in almost continual wars, carried on at a great 
expence, and productive of no considerable ad- 
vantage to either. Exhausted by extraordinary 
and unceasing efforts, which far exceeded those 
to which the nations of Europe had been accus- 
tomed before the rivalship between Charles V. 
and Francis I. both nations longed so much for 
an interval of repose, in order to recruit their 
6tren]gth, that their sovereigns drew from them 
with difficulty the supplies necessary for car- 
rying on hostilities. The private inclinations 
of both the Kings concurred with those of their 
people. Philip was prompted to wish for peace 
by his fond desire of returning to Spain. Ac- 
customed from his infancy to the climate and 
manners of that country, he was attached to it 
with such extreme predilection, that he never 
felt himself at ease in any other part of his domi- 
nions. But as he could not quit the Low-Coun- 
tries, either with decency or safety, and ven- 
ture on a voyage to Spain during the continu- 
ance of war, the prospect of a pacification, 
which would put it in his power to execute his 
favourite scheme, was highly acceptable. Hen- 
ry was no less desirous of being delivered from 
the burden and occupations of war, that he 
might have leisure to turn all his attention, and 
bend the whole force of his government, towards 
suppressing the opinions of the Reformers, which 
were spreading with such rapidity in Paris, and 
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^ xu ^ ^*^^r great towns of France, that they began to 
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grow formidable to the established church. 



An inirigiic BESIDES thcsc Dubjic and avowed considena<^ 

in the court ^ 

of France tions arising from the state of the two hostile 

raff jif f utofl 

it. kingdoms, or froiti the wishes of their respective 

monarchs, tl>ere was a secret intrigue carried on 
in the court of France, which contributed a$ 
much as either of the other, to hasten and to far 
cilitate the negociation of a peace. The Con^ 
stable Montmorency, during his captivity, be^ 
^ held the rapid success a»d growing favour of 
the Duke of Guise with the envy natural to a 
rival. Every advantage gained by the Princes 
of Lorrain he considered as a fresh woimd to 
his own reputation, and he knew with what ma- 
levolent address it would be improved to dimi- 
nish his credit with the King, and to augment 
that of the Duke of Quise. These arts, he was 
, , afraid, might by degrees, work on the- easy and 
ductile mind of Henry, so as to efface all re- 
. mains of his ancient affection towards' himself. 
But he could not discover ^ any remedy for this, 
unless he were allowed tp return home, that he 
9iight try whether by his presence he could de- 
feat the artifices of his enemiesi apd revive those 
warm add tender sentiments which had long 
attached Henry to him, with a confidence so 
entire, as resembled rather the cordiality of pri- 
vate friendship^ than the cold and selfish con- 
nexion between a monarch and one of his cour- 
tiers. WhileMontmorency was forming schemes 
and wishes for his return to France with muc)^ 
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anxiety of mind, but with little hope of success, ^ ^ ^ 
an unexpected incident prepared the way for it "^^^y"^ 
The Cardinal of Lorrain» who had shared with ^**^* 
his brother in the King*s favour, and partici- 
pated of the power which that conferred, did not 
bear prosperity with the same discretion as the 
Duke of Guise. Intoxicated with their good 
fortune^ he forgot how lisuch they had been ich 
debted for their present elevation to their coa-» 
nexions with the Ducbetsts of Valentinois, and 
vainly a$erib6d all to the extraordinary merit of 
their family. This led him not only to neglect; 
his benefactress, but to thwart her schemes, and 
to talk with a sarcastic liberty of her character 
and person. That singular woman, who if we 
may believe contemporary writers, retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of threes 
sQore, and on whom it is certain that Henry 
^t\]\ doated with all the fondness of love, felt 
this injury with sensibility, and set herself with 
ei^emess to inflict the vengeance which it 
meritedi As there was no method of supplant- 
ing the Princes of Lorrain so effectually as hy 
a coalition of interests with the Constable, she 
proposed the 'marriage of her grand-daughter 
with one of his sons, as the bond of their future 
union $ and Montmorency readily gave bis con- 
sent to the match. Having thus cemented 
their alliance, the Duchess employed all her in* 
fluence with the King, in order to confirm his 
incHnations towards peace, and induce him to 
take the steps necessary for attaining it. She 
insinuated that any overtuire tif tiiat kind would 
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^xii^ ^ come with great propriety from the Ckxnstahle, 



and if entrusted to the conduct of his pru^nce> 
^^^^' could hardly fail of success. 

Henry com- Henry, long accustomed to commit all af- 
gcK^iation to fairs of importance to the management of the 
MOTtmo- Constable, and needing only this encouragement 
to return to his ancient habits, wrote to him 
immediately with his usual familiarity and af- 
fection, empowering him at the ^ame time to 
take the first opportunity of sounding Philip 
and his ministers with regard to peace. Mont- 
morency made his application to Philip by the 
most proper channel. He opened himself to 
the Duke of Savoy, who, notwithstanding the 
high command to which he had been raised, 
and the military glory which he had acquired 
in the Spanish service, was weary of remaining 
in exile, and languished to return into his pa- 
ternal dominions. As there was no prospect 
of his recovering possession of them by force of 
arms, he considered a definitive treaty of peace 
between France and Spain, as the only event by 
which he could hope to obtain restitution. Be- 
ing no stranger to Philip's private wishes with 
regard to peace, he easily prevailed on him not 
only to discover a disposition on his part towards 
^accommodation, but to permit Montmorency to 
return on his parole, to France, that he might 
confirm his own sovereign in his pacific senti- 
ments. Henry received the Constable with the 
most flattering marks of regard; absence, in- 
stead of having abated or extipguisbed tl^e Mo- 
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narch's friendship, seemed to have given it new ^^^ 
ardour. Montmorency, from the moment of his ^^i^-v-*^ 
appearance in court, assumed, if possible, a 
higher place than ever in his affection, and a 
more perfect ascendant over his mind. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain and Duke of Guise prudent- 
ly gave way to a tide of favour too strong for 
them to oppose, and confining themselves to 
their proper departments, permitted, without 
any struggle, the Constable and Duchess of 
Valentittois to direct public affairs at their plea- 
sure. They soon prevailed on the King to no^ 
minate plenipotentiaries to treat of peace. Philip 
did the same. The abbey of Cercamp was fix- 
ed on as the place of congress; and all military 
operations were immediately terminated by a 
suspension of arms. 

While these preliminary steps were taking i^eathof 
towards a treaty which restored tranquillity to 
Europe, Charles V. whose ambition had so long 
disturbed it, ended his days in the monastery of 
St. Justus. When Charles entered this retreat, 
he formed such a plan of life for himself, as would 
have suited the condition of a private gentleman 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but 
plain ; his domestics few; his intercourse with 
them familiar; all the cumbersome and ceremo- 
nious forms of attendance on his person were 
entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order 
to soothe the remainder of his days. As the 
mildness of the climate, together with his de- 
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* xT?^ liverance from the burdens and cares of govern- 
v^iPN^ ment, procured him, at first, a considerable re- 
^^^ mission from the acute pains mth which be had 
been long tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more 
complete satisfaction in this humble solitude, 
than all his grandeur had ever yielded htm. 
The ambitious thoughts and projects which had 
so long engrossed and disquieted him, were 
quite effaced from his mind; far from taking 
any part in the political transactions of the 
Princes of Europe, he restrained his curiosity 
even from any inquiry conceding them; and h& 
seemed to view the busy scene which he had 
abandoned with all the contempt and indif-* 
ference arising from his thorough experience of 
its vanity, as well as from the pleasing reflec- 
tion of having disentangled himself from its 
cares, 

/ 

His amuse;. Other amusemcnts and other objects now 
letreat occupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden with his own hands ; some^ 
times he rode out to the neighbouring wood on 
» little horse, the only one that he kept, attend^ 
ed by a single servant on foot. When his in* 
iirmities confined him to his apartment, which 
often happened, and deprived him of these.more 
active recreations, he either admitted a few 
gentlemen who resided near the monastery to 
visit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table ; or he employed himself in studying 
mechanical principles, and in forming curious 
works of niecbanism, of which he had idways 
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been remarkably fond, and to which his genius ^^^^^ 
was peculiarly tui:ned. With this view he bad 
engaged Turriaiio, one of the most ingenious 
artists of that age, to accompany him in his re- 
treat. He laboured together with him in fram* 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well 
as in making experiments with regard to their ^ 
respective powers, and it was not seldom that 
the ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected 
the inventions of the artist. He relieved his 
mind, at intervals^ with slighter and more fan* 
t^tic works of mechanism, in fashioning pup'^ 
pett^, which, by the structure of internal springs^ 
mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to 
the astonishn^ent of the ignorant monks, who 
beholding movements which they could not 
comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own 
senses, and sometime^ suspected Charles and 
Turriano of being in compact with invisible 
powers. He was particularly curious with re- 
gard to the construction of clocks and watches ; 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he 
could not bring any two of them to go exactly 
alike, be reflected, it is said, with a mixture of 
surprise as well as regret, on his own folly, in 
having bestowed so much time and labour on 
the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to 
a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mysterious doctrines of reli«- 
gion. 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed Hiimore 
pf the rest of his time, he constantly reserved a eupations.' 
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^xrP ^ considerable portion of it for religious exercisesw 
v-p^yW He regularly attended divine service in tlje 
^^^^' chapel of the monastery, every morning and 
evening; he took great pleasure in reading books 
of devotion j particularly the works of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Bernard; and conversed much 
with his confessor, and the prior of the monas- 
tery, on pious subjects. Thus did Charles pass 
the first year of his retreat, in a mahner not un- 
becoming a man perfectly disengaged from the 
affairs of the present life, and standing on the 
confines of a future world; either in innocent 
amusements, which soothed his pains, and re- 
lieved a mind worn out with excessive applica- 
tion to business; or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed necessary in preparing for 
another state. 

iTie causes Buj about six mouths before his death, the 

ofbisdeathi ■ . 

gout, after a longer intermission than usual, re- 
turned with a proportional increase of violence. 
His shattered constitution had not vigour 
enough remaining to withstand such a shock. 
It enfeebled his mind as much as his body, and 
from this period we hardly discern any traces of 
that sound and masculine understanding, which 
distinguished Charles among his contempora- 
ries. An illiberal and timid superstition depres- 
sed his spirit. He had no relish for amusepnents 
of any kind. He endeavoured to conform, in 
his manner of living, to all the rigour of monas- 
tic austerity. He desired no other society than 
that of monks, and was almost continually em- 
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ployed with them in chanting the hymns of th^ booR 
Missal. As an expiation for his sins> he gave 
himself the discipline in secret with such severi- 
ty, that the whip of cords which he employed 
as the instrument of his punishment, was found 
after his decease tinged with his blood. Nor 
Veas he satisfied with these acts of mortification, 
which, however severe, wer6 not unexampled* 
The timorous and distrustful solicitude which 
always accompanies superstition, still continu- 
ed to disquiet him, and depreciating all the de- 
vout exercises in which he had hitherto been 
engaged, prompted him to aim at something 
extraordinary^ at some new and singular act of 
piety-that would display his zeal, and merit the 
favour of Heaven. The act on which he fixed 
was as wild and uncommon as any that super- 
stition ever suggested to a weak and disordered 
fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obse- 
quies before his death. He ordered his tomb to 
be erected in the chapel of the monastery^ His 
domestic:^ marched thither in funeral procession, 
with black tapers in their hands. He himself 
followed in his shroud. He was laid in his cof- 
fin, with much solemnity. The service for the 
dead was chanted, and Charles joined in the 
prayers which were offered up for the rest of his 
soul, mingling his tears with those which his at- 
tendants shed, as if they had been celebrating a 
real funeral. The ceremony closed with sprink- 
ling holy water on the coffin in the usual form, 
and all the assistants retiring, the doors of the 
chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of the 
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*xi?^ coffin, and withdrew to hk apartment, ftill of 
those awful sentiments which such a singular 
solemnity was calculated to inspire. But either 
the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the 
impression which the image of death left on his 
mind, affected him so much, that next <lay he 
was seized with a fever. His feeble frame could 
not long resist its violence, and he expired on 
the twenty-first of September, after a life of fifty- 
eight years, six months, and twenty-five days*. 

Hischaiac- As Charles was the first Prince of the age in 
rank and dignity, the part which he acted, whe- 
ther we consider the greatness, the variety, or 
the success of his undertakings, was the most 
conspicuous. It is from an attentive observa- 
tion of his conduct, not from the exaggerated 
praises of the Spanish historians, or theundistin- 
giiishing censure of the French, that a just idea 
of Charles's genius and abilities is to be collect- 
ed. He possessed qualities so peculiar, that 
they strongly mark his character, and not only 
distinguish him from the Princes who were 
his contemporaries, but account for that supe- 
riority over them which he so long maintained. 
In forming his schemes, he was, by nature, as 
well as by habit, cautious and considerate. Born . 
with talents which unfolded themselves siowly, 
and were late in attaining maturity, he was ac- 

* Stmdade Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan'. 723- San- 
dov. ii. 609, &c. Miniana Cootin. Marianae, voK iv. 216. 
Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlos, p. 1 1 1 . 
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^customed to ponder every subject that demand* * ^^ ^ 
ed his consideration, with a careful and deliber- v^f-v^^^ 
ate attention. He bent the whole force of his *^^*' 
mind towards it, and dwelling upon it with a 
serious application, undiverted by pleasure, and 
hardly relaxed by any amusement, he revolved 
it, in .silence, in his own breast. He then com- 
municated the matter to his ministers, and af- 
ter hearing their opinions, took his resolution 
with a decisive firmness, which seldom follows 
such slow, and seemingly hesitating consulta- 
.tions. Of consequence, Charles's measures, in- 
stead of resembling the desultory and irregular 
sallies of Henry VIH. or Francis I. had the ap- 
pearance of a consistent system, in which all 
the parts were arranged, all the effects were 
foreseen, and even every accident was provided 
for. His promptitude in execution was no less 
remarkable than his patience in deliberation. 
He did not discover greater sagacity in his 
choice of the measures which it was proper to 
pursue, than fertility of genius in finding out 
the means for rendering his pursuit of them 
successful. Though be had naturally so little of 
the martial turn, that during the most ardent 
and bustling period of life, he remained in the 
cabinet inactive, yet when he chose at length 
to appear at the head of his armies, his mind 
was so formed for vigorous exertions in every 
direction, that he acquired such knowledge in 
the art of war, and such talents for command^ 
as rendered him equal in reputation and success 
to the most able generals of the age. But 
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* xn '^ Charles possessed, in the most eminent degree, 
v^nS'W the science which is of greatest importance to at 
1558. monarch, that of knowing men, and of adapting 
their talents to the various departments which 
he allotted to them. From the death of Chievres 
to the end of his reigp, he employed no gene- 
ral in the field, no minister in the cabinet, no 
ambassadoi' to a foreign court, no governor of a 
province, whose abilities were inadequate to the 
trust which he reposed in them* Though des- 
titute of that bewitching affability of manners, 
which gained Francis the hearts of all who ap- ' 
preached his person, he was no stranger to the 
virtues which secure fidelity and attachment. 
He placed unbounded confidence in his gene- 
rals; he rewarded their services with munifi- 
cence; he neither envied their fame not disco- 
vered any jealousy of their power* Almost all 
the generals who conducted his armies, may be 
placed on a level with those illustrious person- 
ages who have attained the highest eminence 
of military glory ; and his advantages over his 
rivals, are to be ascribed so manifestly to the 
superior abilities of the commanders whom he 
set in opposition to them, that this might seem 
to detract, in some degree, from his own merit, 
if the talent of discovering and steadiness in 
employing such instruments were not the mOst 
undoubted proofs of a capacity for government. 

There were, nevertheless, defects in his po- 
litical character which must considerably abate 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
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Charles's ambition was insatiable; and though ^Si?^ 
there seems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had foirmed 
the chimerical project of establishing an tiniver^ 
sal monarchy in Europe, it is certain that his 
desire of being distinguished as a conqueror in- 
volved him in continual wars, which not only 
exhausted and oppressed his subjects, but left 
him little leisure for giving attention to the in- 
terior police and improvement of his kingdoms, % 
the great objects of every Prince who makes the 
happiness of his people the end of his govern- 
ment. Charlesj at a very early peniQd of life, 
having added the Imperial crown to the king- 
doms of Spain, and to the hereditary dominions 
of the houses of Austria and Burgundy, this 
opened to him such a vast field of enterprise, 
and engaged him in schemes, so complicated as 
well; as arduous, that feeling his power to be 
unequal to the execution of them, he had often 
recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his supe- 
rior talents, and sometimes ventured on such 
deviations from integrity, as were dishonourable 
in a great Prince. His insidious and fraudulent 
policy appeared more conspicuous, and was 
rendered inore odious, by a comparison with 
the open and undesigning character of his con- 
temporaries Francis I. and Henry VIH. This 
difference, though occasioned chiefly by the 
diversity of their tempers, must be ascribed, in 
some degree, to such an oppositioa in the prin- 
ciples of their political conduct, as affords some 
excuse for this defect in Charles's behaviour^ 

■ \'OL. IV. T 
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^xif ^ tfacmgb it cannot ser^ as a jusdficatioa of it 
Fi^ticis and Henry seidotti acted bat from the 
impulse of their passions, and rushed headJong 
towards the object in view. Charles's measures, 
being the result of cool reflection^ were disposed 
into a regular systeniy and carried on upon a 
concerted plan. Personis who act in the former 
matiner^ naturally pursue the end in vie w, with- 
out assumiing any disguise, or displaying much 
address. Such as' hold the lattei* course, are apt, 
in fomiing, as well as in exeeuting their de- 
signs, to employ such refinements as always 
lead to ariiifice in conduct, and often degenerate 
into deceit* 

■ 

The circumstances transmiMed to us, with 
respect to Charles's private deportment and 
character, are fewer and less interesting, than 
miglit have been expected from thfe gf eat num- 
ber of authors who have undertaken to write 
an account of his life. These are not the ob- 
ject of this history^ which aims more at repre- 
senting the great transactions of the reign of 
Charles V. and pointing out the manner in 
which they eiffected the political state of Eu- 
rope, thaii at delineating his private virtues or 
defects. 

Conference The plenipotentiaries of France, Spain, and 
^ce^ England, continued their conferences at Cer- 
can^p; and though each of them, with the usual 
art of negociators, made at first very high de- 
mands in the name of their respective courts. 
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yet as they were all equally desirous of peace, ^xil*^ 
they would have consented reciprocally to such v^-v*^ 
abatements and restrictions of their claims, as ^^^ 
must have remoired every obstacle to an accom* 
modation. The death of Charles V. was a new 
motive with Philip to hasten the conclusion of 
a treaty, as it increased his impatience for re- 
turning into Spain, whare there was now no 
person greater or more illustrious than himself. 
But, in spite of the concurring wishes of ail the 
parties int^ested, an event happened which 
occasioned an unavoidable delay in their nego-* 
ciations. About a month after the opening of 
the conferences at Cercamp, Mary of England Nov. n. 
ended her short and inglorious reign, and Eli- Mary^ 
zabeth, her sister, was immediately proclaimed ^s'""^*- 
Queen wi^i universal joy. As the powers of 
the English plenipotentiaries expired on the 
death of their mistress, they could not proceed 
until they received a commission and instruc- 
tions from their new sovereign. 

Henry and Philip beheld Elizabeth's eleva- Henry and 
' tion to the throne with equal solicitude. As* EulJibd^'^* 
during Mary's jealous administration, under the ^^"" ^^^^^ 
most difficult circumstances, and in a situation 
extremely delicate, that Princess had conducted 
herself with prudence and address far exceieding 
her years, they had conceived an high idea of 
her abilities, and already formed expectations 
of a reign very different from that of her sister. 
Equally sensible of the importance of gaining 
her favour, both monarchs set themselves with 
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^xi? ^ emulation to court it, and employed every itt 
^^-*-s/-i^ in order to insinuate themselves into her confi- 
dence. Each of tliem had something meritori- 
ous, with regard to Elizabeth, to plead in his 
own behalf. Henry had offered her a retreat 
in his dominions, if the dread of her sister's vio- 
lence should force her to fly for safety out of 
England. Philip, l)y his powerful intercession, 
had prevented Mary from proceeding to thei 
most fatal extremities against her sister. Each 
of them endeavoured now.to avail himself of the 
circumstandes in his favour. Henry wrote to 
Elizabeth soon after her accession, with the 
warmest expressions of regard and friendship. 
He represented the war which had unhappily 
befen kindled between their kingdoms, not as a 
' national quarrel, but as : the effect of Mary's 
blind partiality to her husband, and fond com- 
pliance with all his wishes. He entt-eated her 
to disengage herself from an alliance which had 
proved so unfortunate to England, and to con- 
sent to a separate peace with him, without 
mingling her interests with those of Spain, from 
which they ought now to be altogether disjoin^ 
ed. Philip, on the other hand» unwilling to lose 
his connexion with England, the importance of 
which, during a rupture with France, he had so 
recently experienced, not only vied with Henry 
in declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, and in 
professions of his resolution to cultivate the 
strictest amity with her, but in order to con- 
firm and perpetuate tlieir union, he offered himr 
self to her in marriage, and undertook to pro- 
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cure a dispensation from the Pope for that pur- ^ ^^ ^ 
pose. 




tr 
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Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two Elizabeth's 

-_' ., i-ii •! deliberation 

Monarchs attentively, and with that provident conccmiii 
discernment of her true interest, which was con- J^t!^"* 
spicuous in all her deliberations. She gave some 
encouragement to Henry's overtureiof a sepa- 
rate negociation, because it opened a channel 
of correspondence with France, which she 
'might find to be of great advantage, if Philip 
should not discover sufficient zeal and solicitude 
for securing to her proper terms in the joint 
treaty. But she ventured on this step with the 
most cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Philip's suspicious temper; and lose an ally in 
attempting to gain an enemy*. Henry himself, 
by an unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevent- 
ed her from carrying her intercourse with him 
to such a length as might have offended or 
alienated Philip. At the very time when he 
wa-s courting Elizabeth's friendship with the 
greatest assiduity, he yielded with an inconsi- 
derable facility to the solicitations of the Priiv 
oessofLorrain, and allowed his daughter-in-law, 
the Queen of Scots, to assume the title and 
arms of Queen of England. This ill-timed pre- 
tension, the source of many calamities to the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots, extinguished at 
once all the confidence that might have grown 
between Henry and Elizabeth, and left in its 

* Forbes, i. p. 4. ' •' • 
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^vr?^ place distrust, resentment, and antipathy* Eli- 
zabeth soon found that she must unite her in- 
terests closely with Philip's, and expect peace 
only from negociations carried on in conjunc- 
tion with him*. 

sbcempow- As she had granted a oommissiony immedi- 
bassadors atcly after her accession, to the same plenipo- 
tentiaries whom her sister had employed, &he 
now instructed them to act in every point in 
concert with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and 
to take no step until they had previously con- 
sulted with themf. But though she deemed it 
prudent to assume this appearance of confidence 
in the Spanish monarch, sh^ knew precisely how 
far to carry it; and discovered no inclination to 
accept of that extraordinary proposal of mar- 
riage which Philip had made to her. The 
English had expressed so openly their detesta- 
tion of her sister's choice of him, that it would 
lia^te been highly imprudent to have exasperat- 
ed them by renewing that odioiis alliance* She 
was too well acquainted with Philip's harsh im- 
perious tetnper, to think of him for a huisban^. 
Nor could she admit a dispensaticm from the 
Pope to be sufficient to authorize her marryirig 
him, without dondemnihg her fathef'>s divorce 
from Catharine of Aragort, and acknowledging 
inconsequence' that her mother'^ marriage was 
null, and her ^^wn birth illegithnmatb- 'Btit 

,•'•••' • ^ ; ' } 
* Strype's Annals of the Reformation^ i. 11. Carte's Hist, 
of £ngland> vol. iii. p.. 373, 

t Forbes's full View, i. p. 37. 40. 
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though she determined not to yield to Philip's *^ J^ ^ 
address?s> the situation of her affairs rendered 
it dangerous to reject them > she returned hef 
answer, therefore, in terms which were evasive, 
but so tempered with respect, that though thej 
gave him no reason to be secure of su.cces3j( they 
did not altogetl^er extinguish bis hopes. 

By this artifice, as well as by the prudence Negocia- 
with. which she coi;icealed her sentiments and chateau. 
intentions concerning religion, for ^ome time ^^'^^*^*^' 
after her acce^^on, she so far gained upon 
Philip, that he warmly espoused her; interest in 
the .cfinferences which were renewed at Cer- 
c^amp, and afterwards removed to Chateau-Cam*- 
bresis. A definitive treaty, which was to adjust ^^^^• 
the claims and pretensions of so many Princes, 
required the examination. of sujch a variety of 
intricate points, and led to such infinite and 
mio^ute details, as drew put the negociations to 
a grea.t length. But the Constable Montmo* 
renpy exerted himself with such indefatigable 
zeB^l anjj industry, repairing alternately tp the 
courts of 'Pari? and Brussels, in or4?r to obviate ^ j> 
or remove pR^ry difficulty, that all points in dis- 
pute were ^^ustfd at length in such ^ manner, 
as to give entitle satisfaction in every particular 
to Henry and Philip ; and the last hand w^s 
reft^y to i^& f Ht to the treaty between thenit 

» 

The ajaim^ of Einglftnd remsiinifed as the pnly Difficulties 

1 1 ' 1 • "Til- 1 1 1 1 -i t ^**** regard 

ob$taclie to retard it . Elizabeth d6mf|.nded tl>6 to the 
restitution ipf Calais in t^ mo^t per^^aptpry En^u^f 
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^xi? ^ towe, as ^n essential eotidition of her consenting 
^-iWN-**^ to peace : Henry refused to give up that ina- 
^^^^* portant conquest; and both seemed to have 
taken their resolution with unalterable firmness. 
Philip warmly supported Elizabeth's pretensions 
. to Calais, not merely from a principle of equity 
towards the English nation, that he might ap- 
pear to have contributed to their recovering 
what they had lost by espousing his cause; nor 
solely with a view of soothing Elizabeth by this 
manifestation of zeal for her interest ; but iu 
order to render France less formidable, by se- 
curing to her ancient enemy this easy access 
into the heart of the kingdom. The eariiest- 
ness, however, with which he seconded the ar- 
gutfients of the English plenipotentiaries, soon 
began to relax. During the course of the ne- 
gooiation, Elizabeth, who now felt herself firm- 
ly seated on her throne, began to take such 
open an<l vigorous measures not only for over- 
turning all that her sister had done in favour of 
popery, but for establishing the protestant 
church on a firm foundation, as convinced 
Philip that his hopes of an union with her had 
been from the beginning vain, and were now 
desperate. From that period his interpositions 
in her favour became more cold and formal, 
flowing merely ft-bm^a regard to decQi*um, or 
from the consideration of remote^ ^olitic&l jnte- 
• rests. Elizabeth, having reason to expect such 
an alteration in his conduct^ quickly perceived 
it.- But as nothing' would Have been' of greater 
djfetriment to her people^ or more inoonsiiitent 
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with her schemes of domestic administration, *xi?^ 
than the continuance of war, she saw the neces- 
tjity of submitting to such conditions as the si- 
tuation of her afRairs imposed, and that she must 
reckon upon being deserted by an ally who was 
now united to her by a very feeble tie, if she 
-did not speedily, reduce her demands to what 
was moderate and attainable. She accordingly 
gave new instructions to her ambassadors ; and 
Philip's plenipotentiaries acting as mediators 
between the French and them*, aii expedient 
was fallen upon, which, in some degree, justifi- 
ed Elizabeth's departing from the rigour of her 
first demand with regard to Calais. All lesser 
articles were settled without n^uch discussion or 
delay. Philip, that he might not appear to 
have abandoned the English, insisted that the 
treaty between Henry and Elizabeth should be 
concldded in form, before that between the 
French monarch and himself. The one was 
signed on the second day of April, the other on 
the day following. 

The treaty of peace between France and Articles of 
England contained no articles of real import- tween 
ance, but that which respected Calais. It was El^glancT"* 
stipulated. That the Kitig of France should re- 
lain possession of that town, with all its depen- 
dencies, during eight years ; That, at the ex- 
piration of that term, he should restore it to 
England ; That, in case of non-performance> he 

* Forbes, i. 59. 
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*xi? '^ should forfeit five bundr eel thousa^ >crowns^ for 
the paymei^t of whi ch sum, seven or eight wealthy 
merchants, who were not his »ibjects, sboqld 
grant security; That five persons of distinction 
should be given as hostages until that security 
wer^ provided; That, although the forfeit of 
five hundred thousftnfl crowds should be p^i<^ 
the right of England to Calais should still re- 
main entire, in the same mapner as if the term 
of eight years were expired; That the King 
and Queen of Scotland should be included ia 
the treaty ; That if they, or the French King, 
should violate the peace by ^ny hostile action, 
H^nry should be obliged instantly to restore 
Calais ; That o^i the other haqd, if any breach 
of the treaty proceeded froo) Eli^^beth^ tljien 
Henry and the King and Qu^efi of Scots were 
absolved from all the engagements vyhich tb^y 
had f^ome under by this treaty. 

ThcTiews Notwithstanding the studied attention 

tieswith*'^ with which so many precautions were taken, Jt 
i^ctto -g evident that Henry did not intend the restitu- 
tion of Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth 
expected it. It was hardly possible that she 
could maintain, during the course of eight years, 
such perfect concord both with fraijc^ and ^pojt- 
land, as not to ^ord Hepry some pretext fqx 
alledging that she had violated the treaty. Piit 
even if that term should elapse wi:thou( any 
ground for complaipt, He»?y might thep chus^ 
to pay the sum stipulated, and Elizabeth had 
no method of asserting her right but by force 
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•f arras. However, by throwing the articled in 
the treaty with regard to Calais into this foroi, 
Elizabeth satisfied her subjects of every deoo- 
mination ; she gave men of discernment a strik- 
ing proof of her address, in palliating what she 
could not prevent ; and annised the multitude, 
to whom the cession of such an important pl^ce 
would have appeared altogether infamous, with 
the prospect of recovering in a short time that 
favoufiite possession. 

The expedient which Montmonencv employ- ^ «*Pf: , 

* f^ , , *t r J dient which 

ed, in order to facilitate the conclusion of peace promotes 
between France and Spain, wis the negociating b^wwa 
two treaties oftnarriage, one between EHzabeth, g™]*^ *"^ 
Henry's eldest daughter, and Philip, who sup- 
planted his son, the iirifortunate Don Carlos, to 
whom that Princess had been promised in the 
former conferences at Cercamp ; the other be- 
tween Margaret, Henry's only sister, and the 
Duke of Savoy. For however feeble the ties of 
blood may often be among Princes, or how lit- 
tle soever they may regard them when pushed 
on to act by motives of ambition, they assume 
an other occasions the appearance of being so 
far influenced by these domestic affections, as 
to employ them to justify measures and con- 
cessions which they find to be necessary, but 
know to be impolitic or dishonourable. Sucli 
was the use Henry made of the two marriages 
to which he gave his consent. Having secured 
an honourable establisbm^ht 'for his sister and 
his daughter, he^ia consideration of t^iese, graflt- 
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^xi? ^ ^^ terms both to Philip andthe Duke of Savoy> 
v-^^v^ of which be would not, on any other account, 
have ventured to approve. . 

TTic terms' The principal articles in the treaty between 

of paanca- "^ * ^ 

tion; France and Spain were. That sincere and per- 

petual amity should be established between the 
two crownsr and their respective allies ; That the 
two raonarchs should labour in concert to pro- 
cure the convocation of a general council, in 
order to check the progress of heresy, and re- 
store unity and concord to the Christian church ; 
' That all conquests made by either party, on 
this side of the Alps, since the commencement 
of the war in one thousand five hundred and 
lifty-one, should be mutually restored ; That the ^ 
dutchy of Savoy, the principality of Piedmont, 
the country of Bresse, and all the other territo- 
•ries formerly subject to the Dukes of Savoy, 
should be restored to Emanuel Philibert, imme* 
diately after the celebration of his marriagCi 
with Margaret of France, the towns of Turin, 
Quirs, Pignerol, Chivaz, and Villanova except- 
ed, of which Henry, should keep possession, un- 
til his claims to these places, in right of his 
gfandmother, should be tried and decided in 
course. of law ; That as long as Henry retained 
these places in hiis hands,. Philip should be at 
libefty.to keep garrisons in the towns of Ver- 
celli. andAstis That the French King should 
immediately fevacjiate all the places which he 
Jheld in Tuscdny? land the' Si^nese, and renounce 
dlj; fjiture |)tr6teosi0»fi to them.;, That h^jshould 
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restori& the inarquisite of Mbntferrat to the ^xi?^ 
Duke of Mantua; TKat he shdujki recdve the 
Genoese irito:favour, and give lip to thein thp 
towiis w:hfch he had conquered in th^ island of 
Coi^ica; That none- of the Princes or States to 

4 

whom < th6se cessions w^re made, . should oaU 
their ^subjects to account for any pdat of their: 
conduct while under the dominioji of their ene-r 
mies, but should bury all past transactions in 
oblivion.. The Pope, the Emperor, the K;iilgs 
of Denmark, Svvedeui Polafidj Portugal, \thQ i . 
King and. Queen of Scots, wd almost every 
PrincQ and Stjate.in Christendom, were compre- 
hended in this pacification as the allies either 
of Henry or of Philip*. 

Thus, by this famous treaty,; peace was re- '^^*"^jj.''®% 
established, in Ehropje. All the cauies.of cKs^ tranquinity 
cord which had so. long embroiled the poUrerful "* ^'^^' 
monarchs of France and Spain, that had transr 
mitted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles 
to Philip, and from Francis to Henry, seemed t^ 
be wholly removed or finally tej-minated. The 
French alone complained of the unequal condi- 
tions of a treaty, into which an ambitious mini- 
ster, in order to recover his liberty, and an artful 
mistress, that she might gratify her resentment, 
had seduced their too easy modarch. They ex- 
. claimed loudly against the folly of giving up to 
the enemies of France an hundred and eighty- 
nipe fortified places, in the Low-Countries or in 

* Recueil des Traitez, torn. ii. 287. 
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^ xn ^ I**^^y» *^ return for the three insignificant towns 



of St. Qaintin, Ham, and Catelet. They ccm- 
^^^^ sidered it as an indelible stain upon the gioiy of 
the nation, to renounce in one day tcfrritaries 
so extensive, and so capable of being defended, 
that the enemy could not have hoped to wrest 
them out of its hands, afier many yeairs of vic- 
tory. 

■ 

T^e peace gyT Henry, wi thout regarding tbd sentiments 

Del ween 

France and of his people. Of being movcd by the remon- 
fiS!° ^ * strances of his council^ ratified the treaty, and 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had 
stipulated to perform. The Duke of Savoy re- 
paired with a numerous retinue to Paris, in or- 
der to celebrate his marriage with Henry's sister. 
The Duke of Alva was sent to the same capi- 
tal, at the head of a splendid embassy, to espouse 
Elizabeth in 4he name of his master. They 
wer^ received with extraordiiiary magnificence 
by the French court. Amidst the rejoicings 
^thof and festivities on that occasion, H^ry's days 
July lb. were cut &hort by a singular and tragical acci* 
dent. His son, Francis II. a prince under age, 
of a weak constitution, and of a mind still more 
feeble, succeeded him* Soon after, Paul ended 
his violent and imperious Pontificate, at enmity 
with all the world, and disgusted even with his 
own nephews. They, persecuted by Philip, and . 
deserted by the succeeding Pope, whom they 
had raised by their influence to the papal throne, 
were condemned to the punishment which their 
crimes and ambition bad merited, and their 
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deat^ was as iiifanaiotss as theiif lives had been ^Sn ^ 
crimmal. Th«s.mos|t of the personages, who 
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l)ad laog sustained the principal. characters on 
the great theatre of Europe, disappisared about 
the same time. A hiore known .period of his-! 
terj): opens at /this. sera; other aetsors enter uponr 
tiiesta]^, with different \'iews, as.weil ais di& 
ferent passions ; li&w contests arose, and new 
scheiDes of ambition occtvpied and disquiets 
mankind. 

Upon revieiA'in&^thetransactionisof any active Agenmi 

review of 

period, in the history, of civilized nations, the the whole 
cbaiiges which are>ao0omp]isheda|>pear wonder- ^ 
fully dispropoTtioned to^e effbrts which hare 
been exerted. Conqiie|ts are never very exten* 
sive or rapid, but among nations whose progress 
in improvement is extremely unequal. When 
Aiexandier the Gireat, at the head of a gallant 
peo|>ie, of simple mannfers, and formiedl to War 
by admirable miiitary institutiohs^ invaded a 
st^'te sunk in luxury, aind ^nerv^^^led by exces- 
sive reftftcihent ; whein Genchizcan .and Tamer- 
lane, with their armies of hardy barbarians, pobr* 
ed in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cultivated, these conquerors, like a 
torrent, swep^t every thing before them, subdu- 
ing kingdoms and provinces in as short a space 
of time as was requisite to march tlM\>ugh them. 
But when nations are in a state similar to each 
other, and keep equal pace in> their advances 
towards refinement, they are not exposed to the 
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^xiL*^ calamity of sudden conquests. Their acquisi- 
tions of knowledge, their progress in the art of 
war, their political sagacity and address, are 
nearly equal. The fate of states in this situa- 
tion depends not on a single battle. Their in^ 
ternal resources are many and various. Nor 
are they themseWes alone interested in their 
own safety, or active in their own defence. 
Other states interpose, and balance any tempo- 
rary advantage which either party may have 
acquired. After the fiercest and most lengthen- 
ed contest, all the rival nations are exhausted, 
none are conquered. At length they find it 
necessary to conclude a peace, which restores 
tONcach almost the sai^e power and the same 
territories of which they were formerly in pos- 
session. 

the nations , SucH was the State of Europe during the reign 

asiml^^*'* of Charles v.. No Prince was so much supe- 
stetediiring nor to the vpst in power, as to render his efforts 

teenth ccn- irrcsistiblc, aud his conquests easy. No nation 
"'^' had made progress in improvement so far be- 

yond its neighbours as to have acquired a very 
manifest pre-eminence. Each state derived some 
advantage, or was subject to some inconve- 
*nience from its situation or its climate; each 
was distinguished by something peculiar in the 
genius of its people, or the constitution of its 
government. But the advantages possessed by 
one state, were counter-balanced by circum- 
stances favourable to others; and this prevented 
any from attaining such superiority as might 
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have been fatal to all. The nations of Europe ^^^ 
in that age, as in the present, w^re like one "s^^^r^^ 
great family ; there were some features common 
to all, which fixed a resemblance ; there were 
certain peculiarities conspicuous in each, which 
marked a distinction. But there was not among 
them that wide diversity of character and of 
genius which, in almost every period of history, 
hath exalted the Europeans above the inhabi- 
tants of the other quarters of the globe, and 
seems to have .destined the one to rule, and the 
other to obey. 

But though the near resemblance and equa* a |«m«*' 

1-. • • ^ 1- Arc ^ ^- able Change 

lity m improvement among the different nations iuthe state 
of Europe, prevented the reign of Charles V* duringX^ 
from being distinguished by such sudden and ^i^^^r 
extensive conquests as occur in some other pe* 
riods of history, yet, during the course of his 
administration, all the considerable states in 
Europe suffered a remarkable change in their po^- 
litical situation, and felt the influeiiice of eventSi 
which have not hitherto spent their force, but 
still continue to operate in a greater or in a less 
degree. It was during his reign, and in conse- 
quence of the perpetual efforts to which his en- 
terprising ambition roused him, that the differ^ 
ent kingdoms of Europe acquired internal vi- 
gour; that they discerned the resources of 
which they were possessed^ that they came 
both to feel their own strength, and to know 
how to render it formidable to others. It was 
during his reign, too, that the different kingdoms 

VOL. IV. V 
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*xi?^ of Europe, which in former times seemed fre- 
Wy^ quently to act as if th^y had been single and 
disjoined, became so thoroughly acquainted^ 
and so intimately connected witli each other, 
as to form one great potitica} system, in whicb 
tach took a station^ wfcerein it has remained 
since that time with lese variation than could 
have been expected after the eyentj^ of two ac^ 
ti^ centuries. 

Thrfprtf- Tub progress, honrever, and acquisitions of 
^>uLof the house of Austria were not only greater than 
Austna. i\^q^q q{ ^ny Other power, but more discernible 
^ and conspicuous. I have already enumerated 
the extensive territories which descended to 
Charles from his AustriMi, ^ Burgundian, and 
Spanish ancestoi^^. To these he himself added 
the Imperial dignity ; and, as if all this had 
been too little, the bounds of the habitable 
globe seemed to be extended, and a new world 
was subjected to his command. Upon his re- 
signation, the &irgundian provinces, and the 
Spanish kingdoms with their dependencies, both 
in the old and new worWs, devolved to Philip. 
But Charles transtnitted bis dominions to bi^ 
son, in a condition very different from that in 
which he himself bad received them. They 
were augmented by the accession of new pro^ 
▼inces ; they were habituated t# obey aii ad- 
ministration which was no less vigorous than 
steady j they were accustomed to expensive and 

* Vok 11. p. 2. 
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persetering efforts, which, thaugh necessary in ^^^i? ^ 
the contests between civilized rrations, had been v-^^/-^*^ 
little known in Europe before the^ sixteenth 
Century. The provinces of Friesland, Utrechtj 
and Overyssel, which he actj[nired by purchase 
from their former proprietors, and the dutchy 
of Gneidrej, of which he made hims^f master, 
partly by force of arms, partly by the arts of 
negociation, were additions of great value t6 
his Biirgundian dominions. Ferdinand and Isa* 
bella had transmitted to him all the provinces 
of Spain, from the bottom of the Pyrenees to 
the frontiers of Portugal ; but as he maintained 
a perpetual peace with that kingdom, amidst 
the various efforts of his enterprising ambition, 
he made no acquisition of territory in that 
quarter. 

Charles had gained, however, a vast acces- Particuiar- 
sion of power in this part of hrs dotntnions.r ^"* ^*^°' 
By his succeiss in the war with the commons of 
Castile, he exalted the regal prerogative upon 
the ruins of the privileges which formerly be- 
longed to the people. Though he allowed the 
name of the Cortes to remain, and the formali- 
ty of holding it to be cotrtinued, he reduced its 
authority and jurisdiction almost to nothing, 
and modelled it in such a manner, that it be- 
came rather a junto of the servants of the crown, 
than an assembly of the representatives of the , 
people. ' One member of the cotrstitution being 
thtr^'bpped off, it was impossible but that the 
other ihust feel the stroke, and sulGFer by it. 
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^xi? ^ '^^^ suppression of the popular power rendered 
the aristocrat! cal less formidable. The gran- 
dees, prompted by the warlike spirit of the age, 
or allured by the honours which they enjoyed 
in a court, exhausted their fortunes in military 
service, or in attending on the person of their 
Prince. They did not dread, perhaps did not 
observe, the dangerous progress of the royal au- 
thority, which leaving them the vain distinc- 
tion of being covered in presence of their sove- 
reign, stripped them, by degrees, of that real 
power which they possessed while they formed 
one body, and acted in concert with the people. 
Charles's success in abolishing the privileges of 
the commons, and in breaking the power of the 
nobles of Castile, encouraged Philip to invade 
the liberties of Aragon, which were still more 
extensive. The Castilians, accustomed to sub- 
jection themselves, assisted in imposing the 
yoke on their more happy and independent 
neighbours. The will of the sovereign became 
the supreme law in all the kingdoms of Spain ^ 
and princes who were not checked in forming 
their plans by the jealousy of the people, nor 
controlled in executing them by the power of 
the nobles, could both aim at great objects, and 
call forth the whole strength of the monarchy 
in order to attain them. 



Also in As Charles, by extending the royal preroga^ 

of eJ^, tive, rendered the monarchs of Spain masters at 

horme, he added new dignity and power to their 

crown by his foreign acquisitions. He secured 
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to Spain the quiet possession of the kingdom of * ^^ ^ 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, 
and held with difficulty. He united the dutchy 
bf Milan, one of the most fertile and populous 
Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown; and 
left his successors, even without taking their 
other territories into the account, the most con- 
siderable Princes in Italy, which had been long 
the theatre of contention to the great powers of 
Europe, and in which they had struggled with 
emulation to obtain the superiority. When the 
French, in conformity to the treaty of Chateau- 
Cambresis, withdrew their forces out of Italy, 
and finally relinquished all their schemes of 
conquest on that side of the Alps, the Spanish 
dominions then rose in importance, and enabled 
their Kings, as long as the monarchy retained 
any degree of vigour, to preserve the chief sway 
in ail the transactions of that country. But 
whatever accession, either of interior authority 
or of foreign dominion, Charles gained for the 
monarchs of Spain in Europe, was inconsider- 
able when compared with his acquisitions in 
the new world. He added there, not provinces, 
but empires to his crown. He conquered terri- 
tories of such immense extent ; he discovered 
such inexhaustible veins of wealth, and opened 
such boundless prospects of every kind, as must 
have roused his successor, and have called him 
forth to action, though his ambition had been 
much less ardent than that of Philip, and must 
have rendered him not only enterprising but 
formidable. 
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* XH * While the elder branch of the Attstrw-a ii^mi- 
s-^^'-^fc^ ly rose to such pfe-emineoce in $pain>, the 
STg^m younger, of wkkh Ferdinand was the head, 
tt^lboa^ grew to be considerable in Germany. • The 
of Austria, ancient hereditary domink>ns of -the bouse of 
Austr^ in Germany, united to the kingdoms of 
Hungary and Bohemia, which Ferdinand had 
acquired by marriage, formed a respectable 
power ; and when the Imperial dignity wa» 
added to these, Ferdinand possessed territoriee 
more extensive than had belonged to any Prince, 
Charles V. excepted, w1k> had been at the bead 
of the Empire during several ages. Fortunate* 
ly for Europe, the disgust which Philip conceiv- 
ed on account of Ferdinand's refusing to reHn* 
quish the Imperial crow.n in his favour, not only 
prevented for some time the separate members 
of the bouse of Austria fi'om acting in concert, 
but occasioned between them a visible alienar 
tion and rivabhip. By degrees, however^ regard 
to the interest of their faiaily extinguished this 
impolitical animosity. . The confidence which 
was natural returned; the aggrandiziing of the 
house of Austria became the corainion object of 
aU their schemes; they gave and received assist- 
ance alternately towards the execution of them ; 
and each derived consideration and irmportance 
from the other's snccesa A family so great and 
ao aspiring, became the general object of jea- 
lousy and terror. All the powen>: as weil as po- 
licy, of Europe were exerted during a century, 
in order to cheek and humble it. Nothing can 
give a more striking idea of the ascendant which. 
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it bad acquired, aad of the terror whtoh it 4iad * ^j^* 
inspifed> |h«n that after i^s vigour was spent Wp / i^^'^ 
with extraolrditiary elcertibnft of its stnangth^ ai^ 
ter SpatQ was become ohly the »hiidoiftr^ a gre^t 
pame, tod its monarGhs were sunk int6 deb>ftt]r 
and dotage, the house of Aastria still cbnttfitt^ed 
to be forfrndaMe. The' aatioDs of £itrope h^ 
BO often Mt its saperror ^ower, and -bad bedtt 
so constantly employed in gtiwdinj^ agaia^tit, 
that the dread of it beoame a kind of politici^ 
habit, die infhience of which remained when 
the cans^, which had formed it, ceased tp exiit. 

While the house of Anstiia went on with Acquisi- 

«, . 1 • * ^ 3 -^ » * r* tions of the 

such success in enlarging its dominions, trance Kings of 
made no considerable acqoisiition of new terri- J^agthe 
tofjr. Ail its schemes of conquest in Italy bad JSi^,"^^ 
proved abortive ) it had hitherto . obtained no 
establi^ment of consequence in the new world; 
and after the ooniiiitted and vigorous efforta of 
four successive retgnsy the confines of the king- 
dom were much this same as Louis XL had left 
them. But though France nmde not such large 
strides toi^ards dominion as the faoUde of Austria, , 
it continued to advance by ste{^ ivhich were 
more secure, because they were griuiual and leiis 
observed. The conquest of Calais put it out of 
the prower of the English to invade France but 
at their utmost pc^il, and delivered the French 
from the dread of their itncient enemies, who, 
previous to that event, dould at any time pene- 
trate into the kingdom by thlit avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the eKeeutioti df their 
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^xi?*^ best concerted enterprises against any foreign 
power. The important acquisition of Metz, 
covered that part of their frontier which former- 
ly was most feeble^ and lay most exposed to in«- 
suit France^ from the time of its obtaining 
these additional securities against external in- 
vasion, must be deemed the most powerful king- 
dom in Europe, and is more fortunately situat- 
ed than any on the Continent either for con- 
quest or defence. From the confines of Artois 
to the bottom of the Pyrenees, and from the 
British channel to the frontiers of Savoy and 
the coast of the Mediterranean, its territories 
lay compact and unmingled with those of any 
other power. Several of the considerable pro- 
vinces which had contracted a spirit of inde- 
pendence by their having been long subject to 
the great vassals of the crown, who were often 
at variance or at war with their master, were 
now accustomed to recognize and to obey one 
sovereign. As they became members of the 
same monarchy, they assumed the sentiments 
of that body into which they were incorporated, 
and co-operated with zeal towards promoting 
its interest and honour. The power and in- 
fluence wrested from the nobles were seized by 
the crown. The people were not admitted to 
share in these spoils; they gained no new pri- 
vilege ; they acquired no additional weight in 
the legislature. It was not for the sake of the 
people, but in order to extend their own pre- 
rogative, that the monarchs of France had la* 
(>oured to humble their great vassals. Satisfied 
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with haying brought them under entire subjeo "S,?*^ 
tion to the crown, they discoyered no solicitude n^-^i^^ 
to free the people from ' their ancient depend- 
ence on the nobles of whom they held, and by 
whom they were often oppressed. 

A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus Enables 

, , 1 /« 11 them to a^ 

united at home and secure irom abroad, wa& en- sume an 
titled to form great designs, because he felt him- ti!^''tJ]^ 
self in a condition to execute them. The fo- t^jepower* 

of CittfOpC* 

reign wars which had continued, with little in- 
terruption from the accession of Charles VIIL 
had not only cherished and augmented the 
martial genius of the nation, but by inuring the 
troops during the course of long service to the 
fatigues of war, and accustoming them to obe- 
dience, had added the force of discipline to their 
natural ardour. A gallant and active body of 
nobles, who considered themselves as idle and 
useless, unless when they were in the field ; who / 
were hardly acquainted with any pastime or 
exercise but what was military; and who knew 
no road to power, or fame, or wealth, but war, 
would not have suffered their sovereign to re- 
main long in inaction. The people, little ac« 
quainted with the arts of peace, and always 
ready to take arms at the command of their 
superiors, were accustomed, by the expence of 
long wars carried on in distant countries, to bear 
impositions, which, however inconsiderable they 
may seem if estimated by the exorbitant rate 
pf modern exactions, appear immense when 
/compared witl^ the sfims levied in l^'rance, or 
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in any other comaAry of Europe^ previous to the 
rdign of Louis XI. As all the members of 
which the state was composeid were thus im^ 
patient for action, atid cafKible of great effinrts^ 
the schemes and oparations -oi France mtat 
have been no less formidable to Europe than 
those of Spain. The superior advantageir of its 
situation, the contiguity aiad compactness of 
its territories, together with the peculiar stol^ 
of its political constitutiqn at that junctain^ 
must have rendered its enterprises still more 
alarming and more decisive. The King pos- 
sessed such a degree of power as gave him tii^ 
entire command of his subjects; the people 
were strangers to those occupations and habits 
oi life which render men averse to war, or udfit 
for it; and the nobles, though reduced to ibe 
subordination necessary in a regular govern^ 
ment, stiH retained the high undaunted spirit 
which was the efiect of their ancient indepen- . 
dence. The vigour of the feudal times TemaiIl^ 
ed, their anarchy was at an end; and the Kii^ 
of France could avail themselves of tbe 'martial 
ardour which that singular institution had kind^ 
ied or kept alive, witliout being exposed to'tbe 
dangers or iaconveniencies which are insepar* 
able from it when in (entire force. 



Circum- 
stances 
which pre- 
vented the 
immediate 
efTects of 
their power. 



A KINGDOM in such a 9tate is, perhaps, ca- 
pable of greater military efforts than at any 
other period in its progress. But how fbrmid- 
aUe or how fatal soever to the other nations of 
Europe the power of such a' monarchy might 
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have been, the civil wars which broke oat m ^%n^ 
F ranee sa^ed them at that ju&cture lfx>m feeling St ^^ '^ ^ i / 
Hs effects. Tbese wars, of which religioa was 
the pretext and ambition the cause^ wherein 
great abilities were displayed by the leaders of 
the different fact ions> and little conduct or ikm* 
ness were manifested by tbecix^wn under a »uc- 
cession of weak Princes, kept France OKxrupied 
and embroiled fw half a century. During these 
commotions tfce internal strength of the king- 
dom was mncb ^rasted^ and such a spirit of 
anarchy was ispread among the nobles, to whom 
rebellion was familiiu*, and the restraint of laws 
unknown, that a considerable interval became 
requisite not only for recruitintg the internal vi* 
gour of tl>e nation, but for re-establishing tbf 
authority of the Prince ; so that it was long be- 
fore France could turn her whole attention to^ 
wards foreign transactions, or act with her pro* 
per force in foreign wars. It was long before 
Sfhe rose to that ascendant in Europe which she 
has maiBtained since the administration of Car* 
dinal Richlieu, and which the situation as well 
as extent of the kingdom, the nature of her go- 
vei^nment, together with the character of her 
people, entitle her to maintain. 

While the kingdoms on the continent grew Progress of 
into power and consequence, England likewise wUhJ^pect 
made considerable progress towards regular go- *? '^^ *"^" 
gemment and interior strength. Henry VIIL 
probably witbont intention, and certainly witlv 
out aay condtsient plan, of whtdi his nature was 
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*5i?*' incapable, pursued the scheme of depressing 
the nobility, which the policy of his father 
Henry VII. had begun. The pride and caprice 
of his temper led him to employ chiefly new 
men in the administration of affairs, because he 
found them most obsequious, or least scrupu- 
lous; and he not only conferred on them subh 
plenitude of power, but exalted them to such 
pre-eminence in dignity, as mortified and de- 
graded the ancient nobility. By the aliena- 
tion or sale of the Church lands, which were 
dissipated with a profusion not inferior to the 
rapaciousness with which they had been seized, i 

as well as by the privilege granted to the an- 
cient landholders of selling their estates, or dis- 
posing of them by will, an immense property, 
formerly locked up, was brought into circula- 
tion. This put the spirit of industry and com- 
merce in motion, and gave it some considerable 
degree of vigour. The road to power and to 
opulence became open to persons of every con- 
dition. A sudden and excessive flow of wealth 
from the West Indies proved fatal to industry 
in Spain ; a moderate accession in England to 
the sum in circulation gave life to commerce, 
awakened the ingenuity of the nation, and ex- 
cited it to useful enterprise. In France, what 
the nobles lost the crown gained. In England, 
the commons were gainers as well as the King. 
Power and influence accompanied of course the 
property which they acquired. They rose to 
consideration among their fellow-subjects; they 
began to feci their own importance ; and ex;- 
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tending their influence in the legislative body ^^^^ 
gradually, and often when neither they them- 
tselveis nor otheors foresaw all the effects of their 
claims and pretensions, they at last attained 
that high authority to which the British con- 
stitution is indebted for the existence, and 
must owe the preservation, of its liberty. At 
the same time that the English constitution ad- 
vanced towards perfection, several circumstan- 
ces brought on a change in the ancient system 
with respect to foreign powers, and introduced 
another more beneficial to the nation. As soon 
as Henry disclaimed the supremacy of the Papal 
See, and broke off all connexion with the Papal 
court, considerable sums were saved to the na- 
tion, of which it had been annually drained by 
remittances to Rome for dispensations and in- 
dulgences, by the expence of pilgrimages into 
foreign countries^, or by payment of annates, 
first fruits, and a thousand other taxes which 
that artful and rapacious court levied on the 
credulity of mankind. The exercise of a jurils- 
diction different from that of the civil power, 
and claiming not only to be independent of it, 
but superior to it, a wild solecism in govern- 

* The loss which the nation sustained by moft of these ar- 
ticles is obvious and must have been great. E^en that by 
pilgrimages was not inconsiderable. In the year 1428, licence 
was obtained by no fewer than 916 persons to visit the shrine 
of St James of Compostello in Spain. Eymer, vol. X. p. 

. In l^Si, the number of pilgrims to the same place 
was 2460. Ibid. p. • In 1445, they were 2100. voL 

xi. p. 
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'xi? ^ roent, apt not only to perplex and disquiet weak 
v;>v^ minds, but tending directly to disturb society^ 
was iioally abolished. Governnient became 
more dmple as well as more respectable, when 
no rank or character exempted any person 
from being amenable to the same courts as 
other snbjectS) from being tried by the same 
judges, and from being acquitted or condemn-^ 
ed by the same laws. 

With re- By the loss of Calais the English were ex- 

afl&^dfthe cinded from the continent. AH schemes for ii>- 
-oBtinent yading France became of coiirse as chimerical 
as they had formerly been pernicious. The 
views of the English were confined, first by ne- 
cessity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own island. That rage for conquest which had 
possessed the nation, during many centuries^ 
• and wasted its strength in perpetual and fruit* 
less wars> ceased at length. Th6^e active spirits 
which had known and followed no profession: 
but war, sought for occupalion in the arts of 
peace> and their country was benefited as much 
by the one as it had suffered by the other. The 
nation, which bad been exhausted by frequent 
expeditions to the continent, recruited its num- 
bers, and acquired new strength; and when 
roused by any extraordinary exigency to take 
part in foreign operations, the vigour of its ef- 
forts was proportionably great, because they 
were only.occasionai and ,of a short continu- 
aBce*- 



t 
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The same principle which had fed England 'xr?*^ 
to adopt this new system with regard to the v^-h^v^n^ 
powers on the continent, occasioned a change ^tto" 
in its plan of conduct with respect to Scotland, scotiaiA ' 
the only foreign stete, with which, on account 
',<rf4ts situation in the sdtoe island, the English 
had 'such a close cotinection as demanded their 
perpetoal attention. Instead of prosecuting 
the ancient scheme of conquering that king* 
dom, which the nature of the country, defend- 
ed by a brave and hardy people, rendered dan- 
gerous, if not impracticable ; it appeared more 
eligible to endeavour at obtaining such influ- 
ence in Scotland as might exempt England from 
any danger or disquiet from that quarter. The 
national poverty of the Scots, together with the 
violence and animosity of their factions, render- 
ed the execution of this plan easy to a people 
far superior to them in wealth* The leading 
men of greatest power and popularity were 
gained ; the ministers and favourites of the 
crown were corrupted; and such absolute direc- 
tion of the Scottish councils was acquired, as 
rendered the operations of the one kingdom de* 
pendent, in a great measure, on the sovereign 
of the other. Such perfect external security, 
added to the interior advantages which England 
now possessed, must soon have raised it to new 
consideration and importance ; the long reign of 
Elizabeth, equally conspicuous for wisdom, for 
steadiness, and for vigour, accelerated its pro- 
gress, and carried it with greater rapidity to- 
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BOOK ^ards that elevated station which it hath sitfce 
WyW held among the powers of Europe. 

cb««»>n During the period in which the political 

the political _ t.-i i i 

itateofthe State of the great kingdoms underwent such 
^J^l^ changes, revolutions of considerable importance 
^^**'™P^ happened in that of the secondary or inferior 
powers. Those in the Papal court are most ob- 
vious, and of most extensive consequence. 

The moBt In the Preliminary Book, I have mentioned 
^*r^iQ. the rise of that spiritual jurisdiction, which the 
Ste^th* Pop^s claim as Vicars of Jesus Christ, and have 
eeatoiry'm traccd the progress of that authority which 
Rome they possess as temporal Princes*. Previous 
to the reign of Charles V. there was nothing 
that tended to circumscribe or to moderate their 
authority, but science and philosophy, which 
began to revive and to be cultivated. The pro- 
gress of these, however, was still inconsiderable; 
they always operate slowly ; and it is long be- 
fore their inflnence reaches the people, or can 
produce any sensible effect upon them. They 
may perhaps gradually, and in a long course 
of years, undermine and shake an established 
system of false religion, but there is no instance 
of their having overturned one. The battery is 
too feeble to demolish those fabrics which super- 
stition raises on deep foundations, and caa 
strengthen with the most consummate art* 



* Vol. I. p. 146^ &c. 
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Luther had attacked the-Papal supremacy ^^^ 
with other weapons, and with an impetuosity v^n/W 
morfe formidable. The time and manner of his ^5®"*^* 
attack concurred with a multitude of ctrcum« •s**'?* ^ 
stances, which have been explained, in giving thechundi 
him immediate success. The charm which had and ^t 
bound mankind for so many ages was broken j^I^^*^ 
at onoe. The human mind, which had con« 
tinuedlong as tame and passive, as if it had been 
formed to believe whatever was taught, and to 
bear whatever was imposed, roused of a sudden 
and became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdaii^ 
ful of the yoke to which it had hitherto submit* 
ted. That wonderful ferment and agitation of 
mjnd, which, at this distance of time, appears 
unaccountable^ or is condemned as extravagant^ 
was so general, that it must have been excited 
by causes which were natural and pf powerful 
efficacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden; 
England, and Scotland^ and almost one half of 
Germany, threw off their allegiance to the Pope^ 
abolished his jurisdiction within their territories^ 
and gave the sanction of law to modes of disci-* 
pline and systems of doctrine which were not 
only independent of his power, but hostile to it. 
Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to those 
countries which openly revolted from the Pope; 
it spread through all Europe, and broke out in 
every part of it with various degrees of violence. 
It penetrated early into France, and made a 
quick progress there. In that kingdom the 
number of converts to the opinions of the refor- 
mers was so great, their zeal so enterprising, and 

VOL. IV. X 
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*|u.' *^^ 9hil\tk^^ of their le^m 3Q ^MtinfiiisJierfy. 

WvW th^t tbey SQOO vantiirqi} to. q^ntep^l C^^r s|i^p^ 
vmity witli the estaKWisfe?4 cbureb, »f\d w^re 
sometioiasf on the ppiet of pbtsuoing ite Jb ^H 
%he proyipcefi of (Jjerm^ny which ipQij^iwiicd tQ 
aekoiowleiigfi the Papal ^api^^^ey^ M Wi^fl A^ 

^ in the Low-Countries, tbie PfPtestatnt dPQtein^ 

Wi^pe 3ei?re*Iy tp^ught, and h^A g^iqed §o si^qy 

pco«ely tu^ thftt tbjey we^e ripe f<?F T^m^U *"pd 
wjere r^$tr»inec| njer^Iy hy tb^ 4re^,4of their 
rolers fr<3ra inaitating tl^ ^^i^mpl^ ^f ti^if neighr 
Imij^s, and.as^rtiftg tfeeb i«4i^P¥je4ene§* ]E¥e8 
ia Spain and in Itftly, syrnptQies of tb^ .^P^«ft« 
dispofiitinp to shake <^ tih^ yofe^ §ppearpd. Tfeff 
pf^^miqop. of the Pope to mfa]|iblfi krwwJe^ 
fiod supreme px>.wer; w*?e lr#^t§d by m^^ |iw^ 
»fl«iR of cHiin^nt fearning mA ftV>ititi«* with sjoi^h 
i0orn, or attsicked vyith su/^ v^hm^msm$ that 
the most vigilant attention *o£ tJ)^ fivil mggM^ 

fiate* tbe highest strain; of pmitii|Q9il ^^tbp^^t 
^d all the rigonr of iiwiuisiti^piaj jnpisjdmtisfit 
lirere requisite to chwk an4 «xtiD|9^db it^ 

Mth*^^ ' Tflj; defection of somany opnl^ntjstad: pQW?r- 

tent of the &I kingdoms from th? Pi^pal Siefbi w^aC^t^ 

^Jm^"^ hlovf to its grandeur aa4 p^w^r^ Ife i9fcfidgQ4 

. the dominioas of thePpp^ in enteip^t;* i^^.4iiPiii 

nished theic revenues, and left tj^m^l^^^r r^t 

wards to bestow on the ecclesia^tifd ^f ^ari^W 

denmrnnaliGOfi^^ attached to th^m hy VQW^ ef 

obedience asL wi&ll as by ti^S of ipt^rest^ an4 

whom they employed as ins^FiWi^nte te e^tft? 

blish or support their usurpfation^ in every pari 
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of Europe. The countries too which nour d» ^^2^ 
claimed their autfaoritf^ were those which for<- 
merly had been most devotai to it. The em*' 
pire of saperstition differs from every other spe^ 
cies of dominion; its power is often greatest, 
and most implicitly obeyed in the provinces 
most remote from the seat of goirernmemt ; whii^ 
such ae» are situated oearer to that, are more 
apt to discern the artifices by which it if 
upheld, or the impostures oni which it is £Mrnd^ 
ed. The personal frailties or vices of thePope^ 
the errocs as well as cDrruptiim of tlieir admi*- 
nistratioD, the ambition, venality, and deceit 
which reigned iu their courts, fell immediately 
ttoiier the observatibn of the Italians, and couhl 
not fail of diminishing that r^ect which be^ 
gets submission. But in Germany, £Qgland, 
and the more remote parts of Europe, these 
were eithor altogether unknown, or being only 
known by report, made a slighter impr^sion. 
Veneration for the Papal dignity increased ac- 
cord jngly in these countries in proportion to 
their distance from Rome; and that veneration, 
added to their gross ignorance, rendered them 
equally credulous and passive. In tracing the 
progress of the Papal domination, the boldest 
and most successful iDstances ^f encr<oachment 
are to be found in Germany and other couu* 
tries distant from Italy. In these its imposi* 
tions were heaviest, and its exactions the most 
rapacious ; so that in estimating the diminution 
of power which the court of Rome suffered in 
consequence of tlie Reformation, not only the 
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^xiL ^ number but the character of the people who 

v^.y^^ revolted, not only the great extent of territory^ 

but the extraordinary obsequiousness of the sub« 

jects which it lost^must be taken in the account 

ttjL^to^ Nor was it only by this defeetion of so many 
ciumgethe kingdoms and states which the Reformation oc<^ 
^^rgo. casionedy that it contributed to diminish the 
'^^™'^*- power of the Roman Pontiflfs. It obliged them 
to adopt a different, system of conduct towards 
the ilatiotis which still continued to recognise 
their jurisdiction, and to govern them by new 
ihaxims and with a milder spirit. The Refor* 
mation taught them, by a fatal example, what 
they seem not before to have apprehended^ that 
the credulity atid patience of mankind might 
be overburdened and exhausted. They became 
afraid of venturing , upon any such exertion of 
their authority as might alarm or exasperate 
their subjects, and excite them to a new revest. 
They saw a rival church established in many 
countries of Europe, the members of which 
were on the watch to observe any errors in their 
administration, and eager to expose them. They 
were sensible that the opinions, adverse to their 
power and usurpations, were not adopted by 
their enemies alone, but had spread even among 
the people who still adhered to them. Upon 
all these accounts, it was no longer possible to 
lead or to govern their flock in the same man- 
ner as in those dark and quiet ages when faith 
was implicit, when submission was unreserved^ 
and all tamely followed and obeyed the voice 
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of their pastor. From the aera of the Reformar ^^i? ^ 
t'lon, the Popes have ruled rather by address 
and management than by authority. Though 
the style of their decrees be still the same, the 
effect of them is very different. Those Bulls 
and Interdicts Mrhich> before the Reformation^ 
linade the greatest Princes tremble, have since 
that period been disregarded or despised by 
the most inconsiderable. Those bold deci- 
sions and acts of jurisdiction which, during 
many ages, not only passed uncensured, but 
were revered afes the awards of a sacred tribunal, 
jvould, since Luther^s appearance, be treated by 
one part of Europe as the effect of folly or ar- 
rogance, and be detested by the other as impi- 
ous and unjust. The Popes, in their administra- 
tion, have been obliged not only to accommo- 
date themselves to the notions of their adherents, 
but to pay some regard to the prejudices of 
their enemies. They seldom venture to claim 
new powers, or even to insist obstinately on their 
ancient prerogatives, lest they should irritate 
the former; they carefully avoid every measure 
that may either excite the indignation or draw 
on them the derision of the latter. The policy 
of the court of Rome has become as cautious, 
circumspect, and timid, as it was once adventur 
rous and 'violent; and though their pretensions 
to infallibility, on which all their authority is 
founded, does not allow them to renounce any 
jurisdiction w^ich they have at any time claimr 
ed or exercised, they find it expedient to suffer 
jtnany of their prerogatives to lie dorniaut, and 
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» xH ^ '^ *^ expose themselves to the risque of loaing^ 
x^»Y^ that retnsiitider of power which they still enjoy, 
by ill-timed fttteinff^s towards reviving obsolete 
^r^t€!t}$ioni». Before the sixteenth century, th^ 
Pop6s were the movers and directors in every 
considerable enterprise j they were at the head 
^f etery great alliance ^ add b^ing considered 
as arbiters in the affairs of Christendom, tho 
court of Rome was the centre of political nego- 
ciation aiid intrigue. Since that time, tha 
grpat^4st operations in Europe have been carried 
^^ independent of them j they have sunk almost 
to a level with the other petty Princes of Italy; 
they continue to claim, though they dare not 
exercise, the &ame spiritual jurisdiction, hut 
hardly retain any shadow of tlie temporal power 
which they anciently possessed. 

s 

The Refer- BuT how fatal sOever the Reformation may 
tributedto have been to the power of the Popes, it has con* 
chuJ^hb^ tfibuted to improve the church of Rome both in 
'^^^s ^^^^^® ^^^ ^^ morals. The desire of equaftlng 
' the reformers in tho^e talents which had pro- 
cured them respect; the necessity of acquiring 
tivd kniowtedge requisite for defending their own 
. tenet^^ c^ refntlng the argnments of their oppo* 
nehts, together with the emulation natural be* 
tween two rival churches^ engaged the Romati 
Catbolie clergy to fapply themselves to the study 
of useful scieneey which they oultiv^ated with 
s«jch assiduity and sn<:eeg.^i that «h<ey have grar 
dually becorrie a^ eminent in litirfttufe, as they 
Were ifi gome perieds infamous for ighoi*atiee. 
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"the sattie pMriftciple Occasioned d change no less ^ ^^^ ^ 
coit*idef8tbIe in the itiorals of the Romish clergy. 
Varibiis causes which have forrtlerlv been enu- 
rtftei^ated, had eoficiurred in introducing great ir- 
regularity, and eveft dissolution of nhlatiner^ 
arnOn^ the popish clergy. Luther dnd his ad- !^ 
hereiits beganf theii" attack on the church with ^■ 
* sucb veheiiieht invectives igainsft these, that, iii - 
ot-der to rernov'e the i^catidal, and silence theit 
declaitiatk)iis, greater dfe'cency of conduct be- ^ 
caifte neeessary. ^> The reformers themselves ^; 
were^^o^mhlerit itsl^ onlj: for the purity, but ^v 
^Mi even austerity of their mannfe^rs, and bad acquir- 
^^^^V'^^.ed such reputation among the people on that 
fcCcdunt, th^t the Ronian Catholic clergy must 
have soon lost all credtt, if they had not enfdea- 
Voured to confotnr in some nreasiire t6 theff < 
standard. They knew that ^11 their actibris fell 
nndeif the Severe inspection of the Protestants, 
Whbrti- enmity attd eoiulation prompted to ob- ' 
serve every Vice, or even impropriety in' their ^. 
tty&itttt ; to cenfSure th^ni without indulgence, 'f 
And io^ e^pos6 them without mercy. This reri- ": 
dered them, of cbtirse, not only cautious to Avoid ^, 
Such etioVmtties as might give offence, btll stu-» 
dious to acquire the yrrtu^s ^hicb mighti itterit 
praise./ In Spain a:nd Foftugal, where the ty- 
jurisdiction* 6( the I6quisitit)ri crushed 
the F^rotestant feilfh as soon- as it appeared, the 
spirit of P6pery cotitinties rnvatriable; science 
hasn^dii small pr6gress, and the character of 
eccles-iastics has ufiderg'one little change. But 
' in those couiitries where the members of the 
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*xi? ^ two churches have mingled freely with ^ach 
v-'-v-^ other, or have carried on any considerable inter- 
course, either commercial or literarvj an extra- 
ordinary alteration in the ideas, as well as in 
the morals, of the Popish ecclesiastics, is mani- 
fest. In France, the manners of the dignitaries 
^ and secular clergy have become decent and ex- 
emplary in an high degree. Many of them . 
have been distinguished for a.11 the accoipplish- 
ments and virtues which can adorn their profes- 
sion ; and differ greatly from their predecessors 
V before the Reformation, both in their maxims 
and in their conduct ^ c ^. ■ clnvte/u^oi.fjL-^i,^. 

// i' t ,''«;• ',• ' ■/:'■•«'■' » ;ir<*'' V .'c.. /.f '^-''js.^ Jit »: S '^*^C- 

The «*w!^ KoR has the influence of the Reformation 
to tbe cha- been felt only by the inferior members of the 
T^^^cm- Roman Catholic church ; it has extended to thei 
^^^ See of Rome, to the sovereign Pontiffs them- 
selves. Violations of decorum, and even tres- 
* passes against morality, which passed without 
censure in those ages, when neither the power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people 
for their character, had any bounds; when, ther^ 
was no hostile eye to observQ the errors in their 
conduct, and no adversaries zealous to inveigh 
against them ; would be liable now to the 
severest animadversion, find excite general in- 
dignation or horror. Instead of rivalling the 
courts of temporal Princes in gaiety, and sur- 
passing them in licentiousness, the Popes have 
studied to assume manners more severe and 
more suitable to their, ecclesiastical character. 
The c)iair gf St. P^*^** h^tk not been, polluted 
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djuring two centuries, by any Pontiff that resem- 
bled Alexander VI. or several of his predeces- 
sors, who were a disgrace to religion and to hii- 
man nature. Throughout this long succession 
of Popes, a wonderful decorum of conduct^ 
/compared with that of preceding ages, is ob- 
servable. Many of them, especially among the 
Pontiffs of the present century, have been oon^ 
spicuous for all the virtues becoming their high 
station; and by their humanity, their love <^ 
literature, and their moderation, have made 
some atonement to mankind for the crimes of 
their predecessors. Thus the beneficial influ- 
ences of the Reformation have been more ex- 
tensive than they appear on a superficial view; 
and this great division in the Christian church 
hath contributed, in some measure, to increase 
purity of manners, to diffuse science, and to in- 
spire humanity. History recites such a num- 
ber of shocking events, occasioned by religious 
dissensions, that it must afford peculiar satisfac- 
tion to trace any one salutary or beneficial ef- 
fect to that source from which so many fatal 
calamities have flowed. ^ . z^. 
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The republic of Venice, which at the begin- state of the 
ning of the sixteenth century, had appeared so ^^ce! 
formidable, that almost all the potentates of Eu- 
rope united in a coi^fe^eracy for its destruction* 
declined gradqally from itjs ancient power and 
splendour. The Venetian!^ not only lost a grea); 
part of their territory in the war excited by the 
league of Cambray> but tlie revenues as well as 
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*xif ^ vigdiif of the Mdrte w^re exhA,tl««€d by thlff #x^ 
tra<m!hiAry and long cotttimi^d efforts it> Ih^if 
own defence; and that (Commerce by wliiieSl 
they had acquired their w^ftlth and pdwtr b^ 
gfiin to det^Yi itithotft jiny hopetf of it» r<6viving. 
AH the fjMal conseqiieilciej^ to their figpubliO, 

which the ^gacity of th« Veneitttfr senatd fore- 
saw oft th^ flwt dii^overy Of a pa^dagte «0 f hA 
tast-IndSe^ by the C^p^ of Good Hoper^ ^€tl^ 
ly took place. Their endyavOftr^ t» pl^y*ul 
the Poftttgtie^ from e^tablistoin^ then*sdlr^« iii 
the East-Indies, ilot only by eXCillng the 96l* 
dan& of Egypty ^tiA the Ottonfistn i»oti^ri6ht», i6 
turn theii< tit)Ai9 ^mh^t ^(lefe d^nge^i^tr^ Mtn^ 
ders, bat by affording seorei aid to tho Infidelii 
>nf order toinsr«re therr suOC€«ss^, proved itte^^* 
tttaK The activity ai*d v^aloilr of the' Portu- 
guese surafonntHed every obstacle,- htiA obfaifted 
swch a fifrtJ footing in thAl fertile ooun4ry, d^ 
secured to them large pOs9ess?ion&, together with 
an inflfience stiH n^wO €S[t^rMite* Lidbotf, in* 
^tead ol Vetti<?e, |be^aitte tho st«iplo fof the pye-^ 

eiouscorWta^lifies^of thefiaSt. TheVenetiAnsj 
after having possessed for fltany yearsF the rtfo* 
nopoly of that beneficial commerce, had the 
ittortilftcatio^* to be excluded frOn* (Attky^i *ny 
rfiafi'e te it. The di^cOr^i^S Of fihe Spaniards irt 
the v«^1e!*rt wbfld, proved hO teii? fkt^t fo- irif^ 
rtor bi^ncftes of thfeif eo^tt^cO. 'tfheorigitia! 

defects xtWchwefe-fortricftfy joifl^^d out in thcf 

cfOmtilutiOn'.of the' Viinetidtt n-cfptitlic ^tillp 6bti-' 
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tinucd, and the disadvantages with which it an- ^^t?^ 
dertook any great enterprise, increased rathef \^^^^ 
than diminished. The sources from which it 
derived its extraordinary riches and power be- 
ing dried np, the interior vigour of the state de- 
ijlined, and, of course, its external operations be- 
Carrie l6ss formidable. Long before the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Venice ceased to be 
6ne of the principal powers in Europe, and 
dwindled iato a secondary and subaltern state. 
But as the senate h^ the address to conceal the 
diminution of its power, under the veil of mode- 
ration and caution ; as it made no rash effort 
that cohW discover its weakness ; as the symp- 
toms of political decay in stateis are not soon 
observed, and are seldom so apparent to their 
neighbours as to occasion any sudden alteration 
in their conduct towards them, Venice contrnu- 
ed long to be considered and respected. She 
was treated not according to her present con- 
dition, but according to the rank which she had 
formerly held. Charles V. as well as the Kings 
of France, his rivals, courted her assistance with 
emulation and solicitude in all their enterprises. 
Even down to the eloi^e of the century, Venice 
Remained not only an object of attention, but a 
cohsiderable seat of |)0liticai negociation and 
intrigue. 

That authority which the first Cosmo di ofTuscaay. 
Medici, and Lawrence, hh grandson, had ac- 
quired in the republic of Florence, by their be- 
lieficence and abiTities^ inspired their descend^ 
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*xi?^ ants with the ambition of usurping the sove* 
v-ior^i-» reignty in their country, and paved their way 
tpwards it. Charles V. placed Alexander di 
A.DLi55a Medici at the head of the republic, and to the 
natural interest and power of the family added 
the weight as well as credit of the Imperial pro^ 
tection. Of these, his successor Cosmo, sur- 
named the Great, availed himself; and establish- 
ing his supreme authority on the ruins of the 
ancient republican constitution, he transmitted 
that, together with the title of Grand Duke of 
. Tuscany, to his descendants. Their dominions 
were composed of the territories which had be- 
longed to the three commonwealths of Florence, 
Pisa, and Siena, and formed one of the mQSt 
respectable of the Italian states. 

« 

Of the Xhe Dukes of Savoy, during the forpaer part 
Savoy, or the Sixteenth century, possessed territories 
which were not considerable either for extent 
or value ; and the French having seized the 
greater part of them, obliged the reigniqg Duke 
to retire for safety to the strong fortress of Nice, 
where he shut himself up for several years, 
while his son, the Prince of Piedmont, endea- 
voured to better his fortune, by serving as aa 
adventurer in the s^rmies of Spain. The peace 
of Chateau-Cambresis restored to him his pa- 
ternal dominions. As these are environed on 
every hand by powerful iieighb^\irs, all whose 
motions the Dukes of Savoy must observe with 
the greatest attention, . in order not only to 
guard against the dangler of ^being surprised 
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And overpowered, but that they may chuse ^^n * 
their side with discernment in those quarrels .^n^-*-^ 
wherein it is impossible for them to avoid tak- 
ing part^ this peculiarity of their situation 
seems to have had no inconsiderable influence 
on their character. By rousing them to perpe- 
tual attention^ by keeping their ingenuity al- 
ways on the stretch, and engaging them in al- 
most continual action, it hath formed a race of 
Princes more sagacious in discovering their true 
interest, more decisive in their resolutions, and . 
more dexterous in availing themselves of every 
occurrence which presented itself, than any 
perhaps that can be singled out in the history 
of Europe. By gradual acquisitions the Dukes 
of Savoy have added to their territories, as well 
as to their own importance; and aspiring at 
length to regal dignity, which they obtained 
about half a century ago^ by the title of Kings 
of Sardinia, they hold now no inconsiderable 
rank among the monarchs of Europe. 

ThE' territories which form the republic of o^.the 
the United Netherlands, were lost during the provinces, 
first part of the sixteenth century, among the 
niimerous provinces subject to the house of 
Austria; and. were then so inconsiderable, that 
hardly one opportunity of mentioning them hath 
occurred in all the bugy period of this history. 
But soon after the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, ' 
the violent and bigotted maxims of Philip's go- 
vernment, being carried into execution with un- 
relenting rigour by -the Duke of Alva, exasperat- 
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* XI? * ^^ "^^^ ^^^^ people of the Low-Countries to stieh 
^i^ y ^ a degree that they threw off the Spanish yoke^ 
and asserted their ancient liberties and laws. 
These they defended with a perseFering y»lour, 
which gave employment to the arms of Spain 
during half a century, exhausted the rigour, 
ruined the reputation of that monarchy, and al 
last constrained their ancient masters to recogf 
jiise and to treat with them as a free and inde^ 
pendent state. This stat^> founded on liberty, 
y and reared by industry and oeconomy, grew in-» 
to great reputation, even while struggling for 
its existence. But when peace and security 
allowed it to enlarge its views, and to extend 
its commerce, it rose to be one of the most re^ 
spectable as well as enterprising powei^ in 
Europe^ 

The transactions of the kingdoms in the 
North of Europe, have bt^en seldom ^ttendad to 
in the course of this history. 

Of Russia. EussiA Tcmaiued buried in that barbaHsm 
and obscurity, from which it was called about 
the beginning: of the present century, by the 
creative genius q( Peter the Great, who made 
his country known and formidable to the rest 
ofEurope# 

ofDeii- In Denmark and Sweden^ during the reign 
Sweden? of Charlcs V, great revolutions happened in 

their constitutions, civil as well as ecclesiastical. 

An the former kingdom, a tyrant being degraded 
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from the throne, and expelled the country, a ®xi?^ 
new Priiice was called by the voice of the peo- 
ple to assume the reins of government. In the 
latter, a fierce people, roused to arms by inju- 
ries and oppression, shook off the Danish yoke, 
and conferred the regal dignity on its deliverer 
Gustavus Ericson, who had all the virtues of 
a hero and a patriot. Denmark, exhausted by 
foreign wars, or weakened by the dissensions 
between the King and the nobles, became in- 
capable of such efforts as were requisite in or- 
der to recover the ascendant which it had long 
possessed in the North of Europe. Sweden, as 
soon as it was freed from the dominion of stran- 
gers, began to recruit its strength, and acquired 
in a short time such internal vigour, that it be- 
came the first kingdom m the North. Early 
in the subsequent century, it rose to such a 
high rank among the powers of Europe, that it 
had the chief merit in forming, as well as con- 
ducting that po^frerful league, which protected 
not only the Protestant religion, but the liber- 
ties of Germany against the bigotry and am- 
bition of the house of Austria. 
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the reduction of Genoa, II. 196. 

Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor to Charles V. under William 
de Croy^ lord of Chievres> II. 27. His character, ib. Sent by 
Charles with power to assume the regency of Castile on the 
death of his grandfather, 34. His claim admitted by Cardinal 
Ximenes and executed in conjunction, ib. Authorized by 
Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, which refuses to as- 
semble before him^ 82. Made viceroy of Castile on the de- 
parture of Charles for Germany, 86. His election remon* 
strated against by the Castilians, ib. Is chosen Pope, 191. 
Retrospect of his conduct in Spain during the absence of 
Charles, 206. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the Segovians, who 
repulse him, ib. Sends Fonseca to besiege the city, who is re- 
pulsed by the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, 207, 208. 
Apologizes for Fonseca's conduct to the people, 209. Recals 

. Fonseca, and dismisses his troops, ib. His authority disclaim- 
ed by the Holy Junta, 211. Deprived of power by them, 214. 
His jil reception on his arrival at Rome on being ch^en to the 
Papacy, 246. Restores the territories acquired by his predc* 
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<iessor« ih» Labours to unite the contending powers of fiurope^ 

247. Publishes a bull for a three years truce aniong them, 

248. Accfidfift to th» i«a§iM «§auii8t ibe 2<'f«Mh King, ib. 
His death, 258. The sentiments and behaviour of the people 
on that occasion, ib, A retrospect of his conduct towards the 
Reformers, 270. His brief to the diet at Nuremberg, 271* 
Receives a list of grievances from the diet, 272. His conduct 
to the Reformers, J*6w esteemel at ftome, 276. 

4frica, the Spanish troops sent by Cardinal Ximenes against Bar-& 
barossa, defeated there> II. 46* 

Aignes MorteSj interview between the Emperor Charles and Fran- 
cis, there> HI. 153. . 

Aix la Chapelle, the Emperor Charles crowned there, II, 100. 
Ferdinand his brother crowned King of the Ronsans there. 
Hi. 54. 

Alarcon, Don Ferdipand> Fhrhcife L iy{ France, taken prisoner at 
the battle of Pavia> committed to his custody, II. 300. Con- 
docts Francis to Spain, 311. Delivers up Francis in pursuance 
of the treaty of Madrid, 3 SO. Is sent ambassador to Francis 
to require the fulntment of his treaty, 349. Pope Clement 
VII. taken prisoner by the IriiperiaU^s, is committed to his 
custody, 372. 

Alba-ny, John Stuart, Duke of, commands the French army sent 
by Francis I. to invade Naples, II. 293. 

Alhifrt of Brandehb^ghi grand mister of the Teutonic Ordi^) 
becomes a convert to the doctrines of Luther^ il. S4S. Ob- 
tains of Sigismund King of Poland the investitore of ^roBSiay 
erected into a duchy, ih. Is put tlider the ban of the £nEif»tre, 
ih. His familjr 4jied hi the inheritance of IVussia, ih, Qdtit* 
mands a body of troops in behalf of Maurice of Saxenyi- but 
endearours to assert an kadependency, IV. 81. Defeats and 
takes* the Duke d'Aumale prisoner, atnl Joins the Eoiplsrolr at 
Metz, 106. Is condemned by the Imperial Chamber M. his 
^iemands on the Bishops <^f Bamberg and Wortsburg> M6* A 
league formed against him, 119. Is defeated by Maurice* 
120. Is s^aia defeated by Hetrry of Bnin.^lvick, 122. Is 
driven out of Gerifiany, and d res in elsile, 123. Hi^ ^terrke- 
ries restored to hi^ collateral heirs, it, 

Albert, elector of Mentz, the publicaiioti 6f intiul^nces in Ger« 
many committed %o faim» II. \QQ. 

Akxajtder VI. Pope, remarks cm the pontificate «^ IL 1 3i6* 

Alexander di Med'jci. See MedIci. 

Aij^^itrsy how it wzs seized by Barbardssa* 111. 93* Is seiwed by 
the brother of the same name> on th^ death of the former, 94^ 
Is taken undev the protection of t'be Poite, 95. . Is^gm^eroedby^ 
llascen A^a in the absence of Barbaroasa> 2!24. Is besieged by 
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Ifee fempenJr Charle* V^ 230. Cbftrfes forced to rcimbafk by 
bad weather, 23 1 . 

lUrasdhid, brother of Mu1«y Hasc^ ti^m^ of iTisiiis^ s6lieits the 
protection of Barbarossa ag^ltist hittt, liL 96. His treacheroOs 
treatraefilt by Barbarossa, 9S. 

Ahm, Duke ofy adbere«< to Ferdinand of Arr^go^, in friid (^§I^cfte 
with the ArdK^cfte Philip coKc^^rnif^g the regency of Ca^lfe^ 
11. ! L Pontes the Datupbin to ab^don the siege of Perpignat), 
HI. 244. Presides at the cotift-martra) which condemns the 
£ted»r of Sckony to death> 4TII. Detaitis the Landgrstte pti- 
ftoner by the Entperor^s order) 423. Commands under the 
'Emperor the wnxty destined against France, IV. 105. Is^ap- 
jpeiffted coninia«ider in chief in Piedtiiont, lO^. Entei^ the ec- 
clesiastical . territoriet and seizes the Canopagna Roman a, ^6. 
Conckides alruce with the Pope, 227. N«»g6ciate» a Peace be- 
fween Philip stnd the i^ope, with Cardinal Caraflfe, 250. Goes 
to RoiTle to ask pardon of the Pope for hrs hostilHies, 25rf. Is 
' ^nt to Paris in the name of Phfl^rp to espouse the Princess Eli- 
sabeth. SOlJ. 

Amctttorjft a ndblomaii of Hollawidj associslted by Ch«tfles V. with 
Cardinal Xrmeneis, in the regency of Castile, tl. 44. 

AfKfbapthiSt the origin of than sect deducfed. III. 73. Their prin- 
cipal tenets, 74. iTheir settlement at Munster, 75. Character 
of their principal leaders> i^. 'fhey seize the city of Mtinstei*, 
70. iTbey estftblfsb a new form of government there, ib. Chtise 
Bocold Kin^ 80i Their ffconliobs prdcftfces, tb. A confede- 
racy of the Gc^rman Princes lorttied against them, 82. Are 
blockade in Monster by the biishop> 3^. The city ftfken, «nd 
great skieurghter mado of them, 84. Their king put to death> 
85. Character of the soct since that period, 80*. See M^Oihias. 
and BoCold* 

Angleria, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish minisiterfe of Charles V. 11.59. 

Anhakt Prince of, a?ows the opinions cff Maftiri Luther, It. 27CK 

Animt»to the coort of Rome>^ what, II. 150, 

Aragon, how Fer^inBnd becHme possessed of thai kingdom^ II. 2. 
The Cortes of, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, S. Anrient enmity between this kingdom and Castile, 
7. Navarre added to this crown by the arts of Ferdiiiand, 23. 
ArftivaJ of Charlies V. 58l. The Coit«s not alky^red to assemble 
hi hi» name, OOi The refractory behaviour of the Ai^gowians, 
ib. They refuse ret^tmion of the kingdoim of Navarre, ib. 
Dbn Joh* Laouza appointed il^gent, on th<e departure of Charles 
fo^Gertnany, SO. Who composes the drsturbartces there, 242. 
The moderation of Charles towards the insurgents on hisari^ivitl 
hiiSpaiti/ 245. See ^mik 
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Ardres, .an interview there between Francis I. and Henry VIH. 
of England, II. 98. 

Asiurias; Charles son of Philip and Joanna, acknowledged Prince 
of, by the Cortes of Castile, 11. 17. 

Augsburgh, a diet called there by Charles V. III. 4-7. His public 
entry into that city, ib. , The confession of faith named from 

. this city, drawn up by Melancthon, 46. Resolute behaviour 
of the rrotestant Princes at, ib. Its form of government vio- 
lently altered, and rendered submissive to the Emperor^ 454. 
The diet re-assembled there, lY. 9. The diet takes part with 
the Emperor against the city of Magdeburg, 18. Is seized by 
Maurice of Saxony, 67* Another diet at, opened by Ferdinancf, 
173. Cardinal Mprone attends the diet as the Pope's nuncio, 
175. Morone departs on the Pope's death, 176. Recess of 
the diet on the subject of religioii, 181. Remarks on this re- 
cess, 185. The diet again' assembled there, III. 434. Is inti- 
midated by being surrounded by the Emperor's Spanish troops^ 
435. The Efibperor re-establishes the Romish worship in the 
churcdes of, ib. The diet, by the Emperor's order, petitions 
the Pope for the return of the council W Trent,. 443. A systeia 
of theology laid before the diet by the Emperor, 447. The 
archbishop of Mentz declares, without authority, the diet's ac-* 
ceptance of it; 449. 

Avila, a convention of the malcontents in Spain held there^ II. 

211. A confederacy termed th^ Holy Junta, formed there, 

2 1 2. Which disclainis the authority of Adrian^ ib. The Holy 
Junta removed to Tordesillas, 213. S^JuntOi 

Aushia, by what means the House of, became so forxiiidable in 
Germany, IL 373. The extraordinary acquisitions of the 
house of, in the person of the Emperor Charles V. IV. 305. 
309. 

B 

Barbarossa, HoTUC^, his ripe to the kingdom of Algiers knd Tu- 
nis, II. 46. Defeats the Spanish troops sent against him by 
Cardinal Ximeiies, 47. His parentage. III. 92. Cummences 
pirate with his brother Hayradin, ib» How he acquired pos^ 
session of Algiers 93. Infests the coast of Spaing 94. Is re- 
duced and killed by Comares the Spanish governor of Oran^ ib. 

Barbarossa^ Hayradin, brother to the former of the same name, 
takes possession of Algiers on his brother's death. III. 95* Puts 
his dominions under the protection of the Grand Signior, ib. 
Obtains the command of the Turkish fleet, t^. His treacherous 
treatment of Alraschidi brother to the King of Tunis^ 97. 
Seizes Tunis, 98. Extends bis depredations by sea, ib, Fre- 
pares to resist the Emperor's armament against him, 99. Go- 
letta and bis fleet taken, 102. Is defeated by Charles, 104. 
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Tiinitf taken, 105. Makes a descent on Italy, 25.5. Burns 
Rheggio, ib. Besieges Nice in conjunction with the French, 
but is forced to retire, 236. Is dismissed by Francis, 266. 

Barbajy, a summary view of the revolutions of. III 91. Its di- 
vision into independent kingdoms, ib. Rise of* the piratical 
states, 92. See Barbarossa. 

Barceimta, the public -entry of the Enoperor Charles V. into that 

. city as its count. III. 38. The treaties of Charles with the 
Italian States, published there, 40. 

Bi^rd, chelv«1ier> his character, II. 178. His gallant defence 
of Meziei*es besieged by the Imperialists, 179. Obliges them 

* to raise the siege, ib. His noble behaviour at his death, 266. 
His respectful funeral, 267. 

Bdiay, M. his erroneous 'account of the education of Charles V. 
corrected,' II. 27. Note, His account of the disastrous retreat 
of the Emperor Charles V. from his invasion of Provence, III. 
140. 

Bible, a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, and its ef- 
fects in opening the eyes of the people, II. 269. 

BicoccOf battle of, between Colonna and Mareschal Lautrec, 11. 
195. 

Boccokt or Beukels, John, a journevtnan-tailor becomes a leader 
of the Anabaptists at Munster, III, 75. Succeeds Matthias in 
the direction of their aflairs, 78. His enthusiastic extra vagan- 

• cies, ib. Is chosen King, 80^ Marries -fourteen wives, 81. 
Beheads one of them, 84. Is put to a cruel death at the takin^r 
of Munster, 85. - See Anabaptists, 

Bohemia, the archduke Ferdinand chosen king of, 11. 374. Fer- 

. dinand encroaches on the liberties of the Bohemians, III. 431. 

The Reformation introduced by John Huss and Jerome of 

Prague, 432. Raise an army to no purpose, ib. Is closely 

connned in the citadel of Mechlin, IV. 28. 

Bonnivet, admiral of France, appointed to command the invasion 
of Milan, II. 256. His character, ib. Enables Colonna to 
defend the city of Milan, by his imprudent delay, 257. Fojf- 
ced to abandon the Milanese, 265. Is wounded, and his army 
defeated by the Imperialists, ib. Stimulates Francis to an in- 
vasion of the Milanese, 286. Advises Francis to besiege Pa- 
via, 290. Advises him to give battle to Bourbon, who advan- 
ced to the relief of Pavia, 294. Is killed at the battle of Pa- 
via, 298. 

Bohgrm, an interview between the Emperor Charles V. and* Pope 
Clement VII. there. III. 38. Another meeting between them 
there, 61- 

Bouillon, Robert de la Marck, lord of, declares war against the 
Emperor Charles^ at the instigation of Francis 11. 176. Is or- 
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4eTed by FrRncisio disbaoi] bU^roeps, 177» Hi$ territories 
reduced by the Emperor, 178. 

Boulogne, besieged by Henry VIII, of CoglMd» IU« S76«> 7a- 
kep, 287. 

JBourbion, Cbarles Duke of, his character* II. 0^. The causes of 
his discontent with Francis I. ib. Hia d^beas dies, 252» Re- 
jects the advapces ^ Louisa the Kiog's mother, ib. His es* 
tate seque^^red by her intrigues, 259* Negotiates seenotly 
with the Emperor, ib. Is jnpM^ ia a treaty between the 
^Emperor and Henry YIII. of £ngiapd« 254f, U talced by th« 
King with betrstyitig hini« which he denies, 2i^« &cap^ to 
Italy,^}^. Pirectfi the measpres of the Imperial army under 
Lannoy, 264. Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia. 
2^. Instigates Charles tQ ap invs^ion of Franee* 282. Ad» 
ir^nces i0 thp relief of JPavipj 294. Defeats Franpia^ and takes 
bip) prisoner, 299t . Hasteps to Madrid to seepre his own in- 
terests in the interview between Charles and Francis^ $15. 
His kipd re^eptiop by Charles $22^ Obtains a grant of ih<^ 
duchy of Milan, apd is niiade general of the Imperial at^y, 
3^3. Qbljg^ Sfonta to surrender Milan, 352. k fpfeed to 
oppress the Milanese to satisfy his troops mutinying fop piiy, 
357. Sets Moroni at libertVi apd p^fikes hipi his confident 31^8* 
Appoints Leyva goverpprqf Milan, and advices to ipvade 
the Pope's territories, ikt His disappointed troops mutiny j^ 
359. He deterplipe^ to plupde.r R^n^e* 360. AiTivea *at 
^Pfiei and assaults it. 366* Is killed^ 368. 

Brandenburg^ Elector of, avows the opipiops of Luther* 41* 270. 

-r Albert of. See Albert* 

tiruges, a les^gue concluded th^re between the fpi^perer and 
Hen^y VIH. of England* against France, U. JBJ. 

J^runswick, Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, 11* ^70. 

\ — Henry Duke of, driven frem- hi$ dominions, by the 

Protestant Princes of the league of SniE^ikalde, l\h 263. 
Kaises nien for Francis, but emplpys them to recover bis Qwn 
dominions^ 301. |s taken prisoner, 302. 

J^uda, siiege uf, by Ferdiofind king of fhe Homans^ Il^r 22U I^ 
tr^acberoMsly ^ei^ed by Saltan Solypiap, 222. 



Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope's legate in Germany, appointed to 
e^amipe the doctrines of Martin Luther, II, 116. liequireti 
Lather peremptorily to retraet his errors^ U7> Re^^ires the 
Elector of Saxony to surrender or baiiish Luther, 119* His 
conduct justified, 12a 

CalaU, an inefre9tual cpngress there^ bift^f^^p the Emperor apd 



- FraoGMb ttivter ih» v^ya^pa. of H^ftry Vllt II. 179. The 
i^vf^au mftimep in which it WJ^s g^^rderf in the h'\%^ ^f M;?ry 
Qtt«^a of £i»ghy8i4> IV. ^a*, Ii^f|«?tUi*l rfipvanslrw^^s of 
Phiiipb and l4>F<i W^Plw^rth the governior, cojn(;evpiiig its de- 
feneelesft st^t^ 2^ h iaveMed and X2^k^^ ky \^ J>uVe of 
6ui4e» QQ6» Th^ ^ngii^h iahabitaqts tiArp^d ojujl;^ 267. Stipu- 
tatiena cfui^^rai^g, ip tjh^ treaty, of Chateau C^^br^i^, 297. 
Cowiinitjr, lynUdiM, of tih« peace icoi^clu^jed there, betwei^n the ^- 
perer Chajt^^s »|id Fr^<?i9 Qf Fr^RCf » III 96* Rei^arks 91^ 
Ihit^veitty. ^. 
Cfftr^JR^ p«9C9 ot betwi^eu Hepry VJIIj ^ Francis, HI, 338.. 
C(ftfiig»^o» Cardinjili ro^de, legale from EVpe Clement YII. \^ tjje 
M^od^ibl ^Nim»«lH^rg»IJ[. ^77, 278. Publishes arti^l^9 for re^ 
» ibrmiig th^ in^rior clergyi 279. Advises Charles ^0 rigor<^s 

l»^«nii!0« f^pst vh(B PfOtie^Eitci, III. 50. 
CufU^Uiim, of tbi^ {^^rra^i^ic body signed by Charley V. aad pr€- 

»oriiied .t0 «ll bis si^cpes^rs, IJ. 77. 
Qmiiff^ Cftrdtwi. his pr^cipiti^te ejection, IV. 19|. Is appointed 
ifigilf to Bojogp^b 1 93. Re,^so|fis ^ hU disgust with the £tn^ 
p^ernPj l^^* Persu^es the Pope to solii;i|; au alliarice w^h 
.Fraaoe ^jigainst the Emperor. \9.^, 190. 201. Qis insidious 
qqiWXgissiiiD tp the ciourt of Fr$vnce, ^19. His publip ei)fry ii>to 
Parii, 1020. F^qi'ts Heury to brefdc his trMce with the Em- 
p0ror« 221. Absoiv^p lienry from his oath. 2'^. if^egocifites 
» llfta^e botwfieq tbe Pope s^nd Philip^ with the Duke d'AU^* 
9^7. Th^ f^^ of \^m ^nc] his brother 00 |he d^ath of Pope 
P^ilL 30?. 
Carl9«(^iu$, imb^b^s t^be opinions of M^i{i Lutheri at Wittf^m- 
b^rgf IJ. J 2a. Hip iftt^mpemte zesil, 2j$8. Awe^ by the i;e- 
pro^fs of Lu^b^r* ^'6. 
Carigf^0$, jbeiji^ed by thi^ Count d'Eng^in, and defended by the 
Mfirquift de .(^^t^ HI. 270. Gua^tp 4efes^t/ed in a pitcbpd 
bcittl^t 273. The town t^ep, ib, 
CimaldQ, M^uis of Piadepp, See Piq4cao, 
Q^uiU, bosF Js^bf^lW bec^il^e possessed of that kingdom^ II. 2. 
Th^ Arcb^Mke Pbili|»'s title apknowledg^d by the Cortes of that 
kingdom, 3, Isabella dies^ and leaves her husband Ferdipapd 
of An^gpQ, rpgfni,,^. Fprdip^nd rp^igns thp crown pf^ 7. Fer- 
dinand acknowledged regent by the Cortes, 8. Ei\ipity between 
tbis kiugdoq^ gnd Aragpn^ »>. The parMpuliu* disjijfe of the Cas- 
tiliaos to Ferdinand, 8. The regency of, jpiptly ^sted in Fer- 
dinandj Philip and Joanna, by the treaty of Salam^i^ca, 1 4. 
X^Ure# 9g^iiii^t Ferdio^nd^ 15. The regency of, ri^signed by 
Philip to Ferdinand, 16. Philip and Joanna acknowledged 
King and Queen by the Cprtes^ ib. Death of Philip, 17, The 
perpieijLity 9f tbe C^tili^ms on Jo9jin;i's incapacity for goyeriv 
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ment. Id. Ferdinand gains the regency and the good vHll of 
the Castihans by his prudent administration, 21. Oran and 
other places in Barbary annexed to this kingdom by Xtmenes, 
523. Ximenes appointed regent by Ferdinand's will until the 
arrival of Charles V. 31. Charles assumes the regal titte, 35. 
Ximenes procures its acknowledgment, 56. The nobility de- 
pressed by Ximenes, 38. The grandees mutiny against Xi- 
menes, 40. The mutiny suppressed, ib, Ximenes resames 
the grants made by Ferdinand to the nobles, 41. The bold 
reply of Ximenes to the discontented nobles, 43^ Other a»* 
sociates in the regency appointed with Ximenes at the instiga- 
tion of the Flemish courtiers, 44. Ximenes dies, 54. Charles 
acknowledged King by the Cortes, on his arrival, with a reser- 
yation in favour of his mother Joanna, 56. The Castihans re-* 
ceive unfavourable impressions of him, ib; Disgasted by hb 
partiality to his Flemish ministers, 57. Sauvage made chaa- 
cellor, 57. William de Croy appointed archbishop of Toledo, 

« 58. The principal cities confederate, and complain of their 
grievances, 61. The clergy of, refuse to levy the teathof 
benefices granted by the Pope to Charles V. 80. Interdicted^ 
but the interdict taken off, by Charles's application, ib. An 
insurrection there, 8 1 . Increase the disaffection^ 82. Cardinal 
Adrian appointed regent, on the departure of Charles for Ger- 
many, 86. The views and pretensions of the commons, in theic 
insurrections, 209. The confederacy called the Holy Jxinta 
formed, 21! . The proceedings of which are carried on in the 
name of Queen Joanna, 213, Receives circulatory letters froin 
Charles for the insurgents to lay down their arms, with promises 
of pardon, 215. The nobles undertake to suppress the insur- 
gents, 2^1. Raise an army against the^n under the Condd de 
Haro, 225. Haro, gets possession of Joanna, 226. Expedients 
by which they raise money for their troops, 227. UnwilKng to 
proceed to extremities with the Junta, 228. The army of the 
Junta routed and Padilla executed, 232, 233. Dissolution of 
the Junta, 236. The moderation of Charles towards the insur- 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 245. He acquires the love of the 
Castilians, 246. See Spain. 

Catherine of Aragon, is divorced from Henry VIII. of England; 
IIL'69. Dies 160. 

Catherine a Boria, a nun, flies from her cloister, and marries 
Martin Luther, II. 342. 

Catherine di Medici. See Medici, 

Cavi, peace concluded there between Pope Paul IV. and Philip 
II. of Spain, IV. 257. 

Cercamp, negociations for peace entered into there, between 
Philip II. of Spain, and Henry 11. of France, IV. 281. 2Q0» 
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The negckciations removed to Chateati Cambresisi 295. See 
' G^aieam Camhrem, 

Characters of men, rales for forming a proper estimate of them> 

' III. 3 IS. Applied to the case of Lutber, ih. 

Charies IV. Emperor of Germany, his observations on the man* 
ners of the clergy, in his letter to the arch-bishop of M^tz, 
II. 137. Nate. 

Charles V. Emperor, bis descent and birth, IL 1. How be came 
to inherit such extensive dominions^ 2. Acknowledged Prince 

< of Aittirtas by the Cortes of Castile. 17. His father Philip 
dies, ib. Jealousy and hatred of his grandfather Ferdinand 
Awards him, 23. Left beir to his dominions, 26. : Death of 
Ferdinand, ih. His education committed to William de Croy, 
Lord of Chievres, f^. Adrian of Utrecht appointed to be his 
preceptor; 27. The first opening of his character, '29. ' As- 
sumes the government of Flanders, and attends to business, ib» 
Sends Cardmal Adrian to be regent of Castile, who executes it 
jmitlty with Ximenes^ 34. Assumes the regal title, 35. • His 
title admitted with difficulty by the Castilian nobility, 37. 
Persuaded to add associate regents to Ximenes, 44. > His 
Flemish court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 47. • Per- 
suaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but bow that journey is re- 
tarded, 48, 49. The present state of his affairs, 49. Cpn- 
t^ludes a peace at Noyen with Francis I. of France, and the 
conditions of the treaty, ib. Arrives in Spain, 52. His un- 
grateftkl treatment of Ximenes, 53. His public entry into 
Valladolid, ^5. Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, who 
vote him a free gif^, 5^. The Casiilians receive unfavourable 
impressions of bim, ib. Disgusts them by his partiality to his 
Flemish ministei's, 57. Sets out for Aragon, 58. Sends his 
brother Ferdinand to visit their grandfather Maximilian, ih. 
Cannot assemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own name, 59. 
The opposition ma^de by that assembly to his desires, ih, Re- 

. ftises the application of Francis I. for restitution of the king- 
dom of Navarre, 60. Neglects the remonstrances of the Casti- 
lians, 61. Death of the Emperor Maximilian, ih. View of 
the present state of Europe, 68. How Maximilian was ob- 
structed in securing the Empire to him, 63. Francis I. as- 

- pires to the Imperial crown, 64. Circumstances favourable 
to the pretensions of Charles, ib, 68. The Swiss Cantons es- 
pouse his cause, 69. Apprehensions and conduct of Pope 
LeoX. on the occasion, 70, 71. Assembling of the diet at 
Francfort, 72. Frederic duke of Saxony refuses the offer of 
the empire, and votes for him, 73, 74. And refuses the pre- 
jsents ofiered by his ambassadors, 75. Concurring circum- 
^nces which favoured hi^ election, 76. His election, ih. 
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Signs an^oonftnna the capitultticfn rftho Gentaanic body» 77«. 
^8. The election notified to bim, 78. AmuiAm Iht tiie of 
Majestf, 79*. Accepts ibe Imperial dignity oiftred by the 
Count Palatine, ambaMador from the Eidctors $fi. Tlie Clai^y 
oiF' Castile refuse the tenth of benefices giiaiited him hf the 
Fope^^K Procures the interdict the king£>ai 'w )M tm<|er- for 
xefusaU to be taken ofF, 81. Enipowcrs Cavdkial Adrian to 
hold tbe Cortes of Valencia, B^. The neihles nelpietQessenKbld 
without his presence, 92, 8S. Authorises the tnsargenta there 
to continue in arms, ik, Summons tbe Cortes 4sf CHyHile to 
meht ru Ga)icia,.«6» Ndrrowly escapes with his Flemish mi- 
nisters from an insurrection on that atcouot, M. ObtSMs a 
dc^ative from the Cortes 85. Prepares to leftve Sfmm, and 
.appoints vegen|^> S&. Embarks, ib, Motiyee of this journey, 
BT. Kise of the nivalship between him. and Francis I* 98. 
Courts the favour of Henry VIII. of En^siad and hiB mioiflter 
Cardinal Wolsiey» 96. Visits Henry at Oofver,^. Preosises 
Wolsey his interest for the. papacy, 98- Has a seeend t«ler- 
view with Henry at Gi^veJihes, 99* Offers to submit hi^dif- 
feieoces with Francis to Henry's arbitration, ib,- His aaa^fi- 
cent coronation at Aix^la^ Chape) le, ]0(X CaUsfli^iet At Warms, 
to check the reformers, 101. Causes which hindered his es- 
pousing the party of Martin Luther, 191. Grants JLuther a 
safe^cooduct to the diet of Worm?, i&. An edict p»bliflhed 
against him, 163. His embarrassment at this time, 1 09« Con- 
cludes an alliance with the Pope, 171. The eofiditicms of the 
treaty, 172. Peath of his minister Chievres, and its advan- 
tages to him, 173. Invasion of Navarre by Francis^ ii6. The 
French driven out, and tbt^if genemi l/Esporre taifen prisoner, 
174. War declared against him by Robert de la Meivk, Iprd 
of Bouillon, who ravages Luxemburg, 176, 177. Sedges 
Bouillon, and invades France, ib. His demande at tbe con- 
fess at Calais, 179. Hast an interview with Cerdioal Wot^ey 
at Bruges, a|)d concludes ^ league with Henpy VIII. agiue^* 
France, 181. Pope Leo declares for him against Vr^im^ 185. 
The French driven out of Milan, 189, 193. Vifiits Eeg^aed in 
his passage to Spain, 197. Cultivates the good*wi)i of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and creates the F^rl ef Surrey bis Hi^ edmifi^, IPS. 
Grants the island of M^lta tx> the Keights ef St John, expeUed 
from Rhodes by Solymae the Magnificent, QQO, Airive^ in 
Bpain, 2<}3; A retrospe.ct of bis proceedings te r^Mio«i to the 
insurrections in 8pain« 215. Issues eirc^ilatory letten for tbe 
iosui'gents to lay down their arms with pnamises of perdeo, t^* 
HiR prudeut moderation, towards the insurgents, en bis arrival 
in Spain, 245. Acquires the love of the Casttliaes, ib^ Eeters 
'uit0 a league with Charles Duke of Bourbon, 254, Why he 
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4i4 not eadeaii?s>ujr to get Weteey eleeted Pope< 259. Invades 
(Quieone aod Burgundy^ but without success, 263. His troops 

'in Milan mitinirfop want of pay, but are pacified by MoronCp 
£65. Undertakes an invs^ioD of Provence, 283. Orders Pes- 
cam lo besiege Mameillesy 284. Pescara obliged to retire, ib. 
Dmwiosrted by ike French of er*running the Milanese again, 
(^^. The nevienues of Naples mortgaged ro raise money, 289. 

, His tvoopa defeat Francis, and take him prisoner at the battle 
jQf PA?ia» 299. His affected moderation at receiving the news, 
doa . A««ii» himself of a treaty concluded between Lannoy 

. tnd PofNs Clettent, but refuses to ratify it, 307* His army in. 
Pftiria itiuiiny, and are obliged to be disbanded, 307, 308. His 

< ideiihelvi^oips on the proper improvement of his disadvantagtes, 
dK ili» firopositions to Francis, 310. Afiter many delays 

. ipre&taS&rxa the investiture of Milan, 313. Morone's in- 
trigues betrayed to him by Pescara, 31B, Orders Pescara to 
eonlinim bis oegooiations with Moroni, ib, - His rigorous 
treatment jof Francis,, 320. Visits Francis, 321. His kind re- 
ception .of the Doke of Bourbon, 322. Grants Bourbon the 

•dntohyof Miton, and uppointA him general in chief of the Ini- 

, perial army there, 323. Fruitless negociations for the. delivery 
jtf Francis, 324. Treaty of Madrid with Francis, 325. Deli- 
vers up Frauds, 330. Marries Isabella of Portugal, 332. An 

'ailianoe formed against bim at Cognac, 340. Sends am- 
bassadors to Francis to require the fulfilment of the treaty 

• of Madrid, 349. Prepares for war against Francis, 350. 
The pope reduced to an accommodation with him, 355. The 
exhausted state of his hnaoces, 357. His troops under Bour- 
bon distressed and mutinies for want of pay, ib. Bourbon 
aslsauhs Rome and is slain, but the city taken, 268. The 
Prince of Orange general on Bourbon's death, takes the castle 
of St, Angeio, and the Pope prisoner, 371. The Emperoi'^s 
conduct on that occasion, $72. His dissensions with the Pope, 
bow hf favourable to the reformation, 375. Hie instructions 
to the diet at Spires, ih. His manifesto against the Pope, and 
letter to the Cardinals 376. France and England league 
against him. III. 3. Is nefused supplies by the Cortes of Cas- 
tile» 9. Delivers the Pope for a ransom, ib. His overtures to 
Henry and Francis/ II. Their declaration of war against 
him, 13. Is challenged by Francis to single combat, 14. 
Andrew Doria revolts from Francis to him, 21. His forces de- 
feai the French in Italy, 23. 26. His motives for desiring an 
accommodation, 27. Concludes a separate treaty with the 
Pope, 29* Terms of the peace of Cambray concluded with 
|?rancis by the mediation of Mai*garet of Austria and Louise of 
France, 30. Kefi^arks on the advantages gained by bim in 
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this treaty, and on his conduct of the war, '31. Visits ita^Yf 
36. His policy on his public entry into ^r<:elbna, 37. Has 
an interview with the Pope at Bologna, i^.. Mdtiverfor tiis 
moderation in Italy, 38. His treaties with the states of, 39. 
Is crowned King of Lbmbardy and Emperor of the ' Romans> 
41. Summons a diet at Spires to considerthe stale of religion, 
43.- His deliberations .with the Pope, respecting the expe- 
diency of calling a general council, 45. Appoints adiot^at 
Augsburg, 47. Makes a public entry into^thatcUy, ib.<^ His 
endeavours to check the Tefornaation, ibi ■ Resorlote-tiehaviour 
of the Protestant princes towards him, 49i • Hik severb decree 
against the Protestants, 50. Proposes hiff "brother Ferdinand 
to be elected King of the Romans 52. Is opposed t>y the 
Protestants, 53; Obtains his election, 54. <Is desirous of an 
accommodation with the Protestants, 57. Conciodes a-treaty 
with them at Nur^mburg, 58. Raises a* army to oppose 
the .Turks under Solyman, atid^ obliges him toi retire, 59. 
Has another interview with the Pope, and priesses him to 
call a genera] council, 60. Procuresa league of the It^ian 
States to secure the peace of Italy, 63. Arrives ' at Bar- 
celona, 64. His endeavours to prevent the ' negociations 
and meeting between the Pope and Fmncis, 67. U-nder- 
.takes to expel Barbarossa from Tunis, and restore Mn- 
Jey Hascen, 97. Lands m Africa, and besieges Gotetta, 100, 
1 01. Takes Goletta, and seizes Barbarotisa's fleet, 102> 103. 
Defeats Barbarossa, and takes Tunis, 104, 105- Restores Mu- 
ley Hascen, and the treaty between them, • 106. The glory 
acquired by this enterprise, and the delivery of the Christian 
captives, lOS. Seizes the duchy of Milan on the death of 
Francis "Sforza, 122. His policy with regard to it, 123. Pre- 
pares for war with Francis, ib. His invecti-ve agati^st Francis- at 
Rome before the Pope in council, 125. Remarkson this tran- 
saction, 126. Invades France, 130. Enters Provence, and 
jinds it desolated, 136: Besieges Marseiiles and Aries, 137. 
His miserable retreat from Provence, 139. His invasion of 
Picardy defeated, 141. Is accused of poisoning the Dauphin, 
142. Improbability of its truth, 143. Conjectures concern- 
ing the Dauphin^s death, ih, Flanders invaded by Francis, 
1 44. A suspension of arms in Flanders, how negociated, 1 45. 
A truce in Piedmont, 1 46. Motives to these truces, 147. Ne- 
gociation for peace with Francis, 150. Concludes a truce for 
ten years at Nice, 152. Remarks on the war, 153. His in- 
terview with Francis ib. Courts the Friendship of Henry 
VIII. of England, 160. Indulges the Protestant Princes, 1 61. 
Quiets their apprehensions of the Catholic league, 167. His 
troops mutiny, 169. Assembles the Cortes of Castile, 170, 
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Destroys the ancient constitation of the Cor(es> 172. Instance 
of the haughty spirit of the Spanish grandees, 173. Desires 
permission of Francis to pass through France to the Nether- 
iands^ 182. His reception in France, 184. His rigorous treat- 
ment of Ghent, 186, 187. Refuses to falfil his engagenients 
to Francis, 188. Appoints a friendly conference between a 
deputation of Catholic and Protestant divines before the diet 
at Ratisbon, 212 Result of this conference, 214. Grants a 
private exemption from oppressions to the Protestants, 217.' 
' Undertakes to reduce Algiers, 224. Is near being cast away 
by a violent storm, 227. Lands near Algiers, 228. His sol- 
diers exposed to a violent tempest and rain, 229. His fleet 
shattered, 230. His fortitude under these disasters, 253^ 
Leaves his enterprise, and embarks again, ib. Is distressed with 
another storm at sea, ib.. Takes advantage of the French inva- 
sion of Spain, to obtain subiiidieft from the Cortes, 242. His treaty 
with Portugal, 245. Concludes a league with Henry V III. 
!247. Particulars of the treaty, 249. Over-rans Cleves, and 
his barbarous treatment of the town of Duren, 253. His be-" 
haviour to. the Duke of Cieves, 254. Be.^ieges Landrecy, £b. 
Is joined by an English detachment, ib. Is forced to retire^ 
255. Courts the favour of the Protestants, 259. His nego- 
ctations with the Protestants> at the diet of Spires, 261. Pto- 
dures the concurrence of the diet in a w^ar against Francis, 
^5. Negociates a separate peace with the King of Denmark, 
268. invades Champagne, and invests St. Disier> 276.^ Want 
of concert between his operations and those of Henry, who now 
invades France, 276. Obtains St Disier by artifice, 1278. 
His distresses and happy movements, 280, 281. Concludes a 
separate peace with Francis, 282. His motives to this peace, 
283. His advantages by this treaty, 285. Obliges himself 
by a private article to exterminate the Protestant heresy, 286. 
Is cruelly afflicted with the gout, 289. Diet at Worms, 291. 
Arrives at Worms and alters his ^conduct toward the Protes- 
tants, 294. His conduct on the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
298. His dissimulation to the Landgrave of Hesse, 311. 
Concludes a truce with Solyinan, 323. Holds a diet at Ratis- 
bon, 325. His declaration to the Protestant deputies, 329. 
His treaty with the Pope, concluded by the Cardinal of Trent, 
t6. His circular. letter to the Protestant members of the Ger- 
manic body, 331. The Protestants levy an army against him, 
S^ Is unprepared against them, 341. Puts them under 
the ban of the Empire, 343. The Protestants declare war 
against him, 344. Marches to join the troops sent by the 
Pope, 348. Farnese, the Pope's legate, returns in disgust, 
349. His prudent declension of an action with the Protos* 



bknts,' 352. ts joined by kis Fiemidh troops^ S53. Proposilis 
of p^ace made by the Protestants^ ^Qb. Their anny disperse^ 
366. His rigorous treatroeDt of the PhAcstant Princes^ 368. 
Dismisjies parr of bis army, 3t2 The P<^ recak his troops^ 
i^ His reflections on Fiesco's insurrection at Genoa, $80. Is 
alanned at the hostile preparations of Francis, 391 Death of 
Francis, 397. A parallel drawn^ between him and Francif», ib^ 
GoDsequli^nced of Francises death to him^ 40 1 . Marches against 
the" Elector of Saxony, 402. Passes the Elbe^ 405. iMeats 
the Saxon ^my^ 409. Takes the Elector prisoneri tb. His 
harsh i*eception of hhD> 410. Intests Wittembere^ 41 1. Con- 
diemns the Elector to death by a court-martiaC 413. The 
Elector by treaty surrenders the Electorate, 4Id. The harsh 
terms imposed by him on the Landgrave of Hesse> 420* His 
&anghty reception of the LandgraTe> 42^i Detains him pri- 
soner, 425* Seizes the warlike Stores of the league, 430. His 
cruel exactions, 431. Assembles a diet at Augsburg^ 434. 
Intimidates the diet by his Spanish troops, t^. Re-establishes 
the Romish Worship in the chi>rche8 of Augsburg^ 435. Seizes 
Placentiai 440. Orders the diet to petition tl^ Pope for the 
Return of the council to Trent^ 443. Protests against the coun- 
cil of Bologna, 445. Causes a system of faith to be prepared 
fior Germany, 447. Lays it before the diet, 449. The Inurim 
opposed, 451. And rejected by the Imperial cities, 456. Re- 
duces the city of Augsburg to submis$ion> 458. Repeats the 
tame violence at Ulm, 459. Carries the Elector and Landgrave 
iprith him into the Low Countries, 460. Procores bid son Philip 
to be recognised by the states of the Netheriand9> 461. EstlLblish- 
esthe interim there, 463. Re-assembles the diet at Augsborg, 
nnder the influence of his Spanish troops, IV. 9. Th^ city of 
Magdeburg refuses to admit the Interim, and prepares for 
tesistance, 1 8. Appoints Maurice Elector of Saxe«iy to reduce 
it^ 19. Promises to pr'Jtect the Protestants at the council of 
Trent> 21. Arbitrarily releases Maurice and the Elector of 
Brandenburg from their engagements to the Landgrave for the 
recovery of his Hberty, 22. Endeavours to secure the Empire 
- for his son Philip, 24. His brother Ferdinand refuses to re* 
sign his pretensions, 25. Besieges Parma) but is repulsed, 32. 
Proceeds rigoruufily against the Protestants, 35. Endeavounsf to 
support the couticil of Trent, 36. Puts Magdeburg under the 
ban of the Empire, 37. Absolves the city, 42. Is involved 
in disputes between the council and the ProteBtant deputicts^ 
' concerning their safe conduct, 45. B^ins to Suspect Maurice 
of Saxony> 60. Circumstances which contributed to deceive 
him with regard to Maurice, ib. Maurice takes the field 
" against him, 63. Maurice seconded by Henry 11. of Franoe, 



dj^, H49 distress ««d ctmit^rn«iimi# 67. Aa in^lKchiai iMs^ 

ciation Yrith M»«ric«> ()8. Fliei fttm iDspruck* 73^ Beksases 
the Elector of Saoc^^V^ 74. U solicited to mXufy thq daio&nds 
of MlMtbrioef $4^ HU preamit dif&cuHic^ t6^ Hefoies aH)^ 
diroct coik^pUfi^nde with tht detn^nds of Maofice^^dw its dis- 
posed to yield by the progress of Maurice^s. xx^t^^dmm'^ib. 
Mdk«6 a TS^ao^ witb M^uficd ai Pamu> 02. Reflbctiom <ul 
thi» treaty, D5.. Tuai3 hM amia a^iniA Frtttice^ .100» .Lays 
siege to IVIet^i 105/ ts. joined by Albeit of Bmadetibbrg^ 
106* His Bifmy disitresaed by the^ Vigilanott of. thriD^k«& 
of ^uifte^ 10$. R^mes tbie* siegt, and rotires in .>» shattered 
oofiditioAi ub, CkMMno di Mtfdid asserto bis kideptodiNicy 
aaainst hiiHy U3^. Siena pevolu agaibst ilian« »6v. iL^dejiKt* 
€§ at bid ba4 succesi^ ll€» Takes TeirptMM«ife« and demo^ 
lishes it, 125. Takes Hesden, I&. Proposes liis nm Pbilip 
ias a husband U^ Mwy Queen of £Qghuid> IS^. ArticWtof mt 
marriage, i 42. Marches to oppose the French operaftiotis, 151. 
Is defeated by Henrys 152. Invades Picardy, 1.51.. QrantA 
Siena> subdued by CWmo di M«dict« to bin son Philifi, Id4< A 
diet at Augsburg> n^enod by Ferdinand^ 17S«. Leatrts tbtt'in^ 
terior admini^ration of Germatiy to Ferdinand, 1^7* Allies 
again to Feidinand to resign his pretensions of aaectsMn to 
Philip, but is 4refuse4 178* Reoess of the diet.<if AugKhorg on 
the subject of religioti, I8l. A treaty conchided between 
Pope Paul iV. and Henry IL of France lagafinst him, ^t; Re* 
signs his hereditary dominioni& to hts aon Phtlipi <k His. mo- 

, tiyes for. retiFen2«nt» 20S« Had h)ng meifitated ^is rein|^a- 
tion» 206. The cofenony of thk dtad, i20JS. Hb ipem ou 
this occasion, 209. Resigns also tb0' dominions ^f SpaJM, 2152. 
H is intended retireinenit i nt» Sp^in retarded^ . 2:1 4. A truce for 

. iiv« y^ars concluded wit^ France, 216. Endeavours in vkio to 

secm*e the Jira^rial crown for Philip^ 2d0. Realigns the loipe- 

ifial croYvn to Fi^fdinaAd, 2^1. Sets out ^ Spain, .i&«. His 

asrriyal and reception in Spain> 23^. Is distressed 'byihts son's 

. ungrateful iieglect' in paying hi« penaioB^ 3SS. Fixfesiiis re- 

tr:eat Ia th^ isnomasteiy of St. Jusint in Piacencia, 1^4. The 

, ftituatioB of this noonasbsry and his a|)alttoeaits, dc9cr)be4 ib. 

Contrast between the eonduot lof. Charles a(nd> the Bope> 235. 

. His manBer of life in hid ristreat, 281.^ His desfth preeifritated 

by his OKinastic severities, 284. . Celebrates his own funeral, 

^.285. I>ie8» 286. His chaiiiactw, ib. A revisew. of the state 
. of ^rope during bis reiga, 304. Hi« acquisitions to the crown 

'. of Spain, ^0. 

O^teoM CambnsU, the confi^rances for peace betireeii Phiiip II. 
of Spain, and Henry II. of France, removed thither ^m Cer* 
iGakOipi lY. 295. The peace retted by the demand of £)iaa- 
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foetik of Ertgtond for restitotion of Ca1at8> ih. Faiticukrs of the 
treaty signed there between England and France/ 297. Terms 
of Abe pstcification between Philip and Henry, 300. 

Ckeregato, nuncio from the Pope to the diet at Nurerobnrg^ his 
instructions IL 27 1^ Opposes >he assembling a general 
council^ 273. 

Ckiivns, Wilham de Croy, lordof^ appointed by Maximilian to 
' superidtend the education of his grandson Charles, II. 26. 
Adrian of Utrecht made preceptor ander him« 27. His direc- 
. tidn of the studies of Charles, 29. His avarice corrupts the 
Flemish court of Charles, .47. Negociates a peace with France, 
49, . 50.. Fndeavours to prevent an interview between Charles 
and Ximenes, 51. Attends Charles to Spain, 52. His'ascen- 

• dency over Charles, 56, His extortion^ 58. His death and the 
supposed causes of it, 173. 

Ckristiam, primitive, why averse to the principles of toleration, 
ly. 182. 

Clement VII. Pope, his election, IL 259. His character, ib. 
Grants Cardinal Wolsey. a legatine commission in England for 
ii£?» 260., Refuses to accede to the league against Francis, 
264v Labours to accommodate the difrcrences between 'the 
contending parties, ib. His proceedings with regard to the re- 
formers, 277. Concludes a treaty of neutrality . with Francis, 
292. Enters into a separate treaty with Charles after the battle. 

. of Pavia, and the consequences of it, 307. Join's in an alliance 
with Francis Sforza and the Venetians, against the Emperor, 
546. Absolves Francis from his oath to observe the treaty of 
Madrid, 347. Cardinal Colonoa seizes Rome, and invests him 
in the castle of St. Angelo, 355. Is forced to an accom- 
modation with the Imperialists, ib. His revenge against the 
Colonna family, 359. Invades Naples, ib. His territories in- 
vaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity on the occasion, 362. 
Concludes a treaty with Launoy viceroy of Naples ib. His 
consternation on Bourbon^s motions toivards Rome, 366. 
Rome taken, and himsieif besieged in the castle of St Angelo, 
369. Surrenders himself prisoner, 371. The Florentines re- 
volt against him. III. 4. Pay-s Charles a ransom for his liber- 
ty, with other stipulations, 10. Makes his escape from con- 
finement, II. Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, ib. Is 
jealous of the intentions of Francis, and negociates with Charlesf, 
18. His motives and steps towards an accommodation^ 27. 
Concludes a separate treaty with Charles, 29. His interview 
with the Emperor at Bologna, 37. Crowns Charles King of 
Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 41. His representa- 
tions to the Emperor against calling a general council, 45. Has 
another interview with Charles at Bologna« and the difiicoities 



raised %y 'IHm-to thie caflHnig a general 'cotincfli '66. Agrees to 
alengue df itheitalran StiitjesTor the peace of Imly, 62. 'His 
iritvfvietv add -treaty wttii -Francis, '67. IHarfies Catherine di 
Me9ici to t^je SDcrfeedf Orleans, ib. His protraction of the af- 
fair bf ^he divorce ^ollcitfed %y Heriry VIH. '68. 'Reverses 
Cranmer's iset/tence 'df drvorce, mider penalty 'of ex'cortimunica- 
tion, *69. Hfeniy renotiitceis hfs sapretnacy, ib. 'Hi* death, 70. 
Reflections on his Pontificate, 71. 

Ckrgy, Romish, remarks on the immoral lives t)f, -ahB^how they 
contributed to the progress df ^the 'Reformation, H. l'36, r37- 
The fac?tity tvtth -which titey obtained pardons, r38. Their 
usurpations in Germany, dwing tht disputes cbnc^eming in- 
Testitutes, J. 4^1. TOipit dthfer oppoHunrties of aggranoiising 
themselves tlhere, 14'2. Their personal iminon it tes, 20. "Thfeir 
encroachrti^ts on l?he laity, 1^1.3. The di*eadful eiftjCts of 
spiritual ce.nsure§, 1 44'. Their devices to seccnre their usurpa- 
tions, 145. The united effect of airthej<e circumstances, 150. 
Oppose tlie advancement of learning in "Germany. 155. 

Cleoes, invaded and ovcr-run-by the Empreror Ch&i'les V. III. 252. 
Oruel treatmicTrt trf1>uren, 253. Humilialing submission of the 
Dake, ib. 

Cntpperdoimg, •a leader t)-f the Anabaptists at Munster, an account 
of, HI. 76, 77. See Am^aptim, 

Cognac, an alliance formed there against Charlfes V, bv tlie Pope, 
the Ven'fetrans, the Duke of Mifan, -and Francis I: ll 546. 

CoHgn^, admiral, governor of Pi cardj^ defeWls St: (olnintin against 
the Spanish general Emmanuel 'Philib^rt Djike of Sin'oSr, 1^. 
245. His 'brother D'Andelot defeated in an endteavt)nr "to ipin 
the garrison, ^47. But D*Andelot enters thfetown, ib. nis 
character, <252. 'Th6 town taken by a.<3ault, anA 'h in;ise If t alien 
prisoner, 253. 

Cologne^ Jrerdinand King of Hungary and Bdhemia, brotlier to 
the Emperor Ohades V. elected King o^ tfee Romans by the 
college of Electors there, HI. 54. 

' Herman,^ Count de Wied, Archbishop and Elector oT, 

iodines to the Reformation, and is opposed by his canons, who 
appeal to the Emperor and Pope, III. 297. Is deprived and 
excommnnicated, 322. Resigns, 370. 

Colonna, Cardinal Pompeo, his chamcttr and rivakbip with Pope 
Clement VII. II. 354. Seizes Rome, and invests the Pope in 
the castle of St. Angelo, S55. Is degraded, and the rest of the 
famiiy excommunicated by the Pope, 359. Is prevailed on 
by the Pope, when prisoner with the Imperialists, to solicit his 
delivery, HI. 9. 

^ — Pi^osper, the Italian general, his chamcter, II. 186. Ap- 

VOT. IV. V 
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£m\ti to command the troops in the invasion of Milan, ih. 
rives the French out of Milan, 189. His army bow wealsen- 
ed at the death of Pope Leo X. 191. Defeats Maresbal de 
Lautrec, at Bicocca, 195. Reduces Genoa, 196. The bad 
state of his troops when the French invade Milan, 257. Is 
enabled to defend the city by the ill conduct of Bonnevet the 
Freuch commander, 258. Diesi and is succeeded by Lannoy, 
264. 

Conchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Ferdinand of 
Aragon, tp obtain Joanna's consent to his regency of Castile, 
XL 11. Thrown into a dungeon by the Archdiike rhilip, ib. 

Confession of Augsburg, drawn up by.Melancthon, III. 48. -^ 

Constance, the privileges of that city taken away by the Empe- 
ror Charles V. for disobedience to the Interim, III. 457. 

Corsairs of Barbary, an account of the rise of, 111. 92. Sec 

, Algiers, Barbarossa. 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title to the 

, crown, II. 3. Not allowed to assemble in the name of Charles 
V. 59. Their opposition to his desires, 60. Is presvailed or 
by the Emperor to recognise his son Philip as successor to that 
kingdom. III. 245. See Spain, 

— — of Castile, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's title to the 
crown, II. 3. Is prevailed on to acknowledge Ferdinand Re- 
gent, according to Isabellas will, 8. Acknowledges Philip 
and JoannstKing and Queen of Castile,. and their son Charles, 
Prince of Asturias, 17. Declares Charles King, and votes him 
a free gift, 56. Summoned by Charles to meet. at Compostella 
in Galicia, 83. Tumultuary proceedings thereupon, 84. A 
donative voted, 85. Loses, all its influence by the dissolution of 
the Holy Junta, 239. Its backwardness to grant supplies for the 
tmperor's wars in Italy, 357. Refuses his pressing solicitations 
for a supply. III. 9. Assembled at Toledo to grant supplies 
. to the Empei-or, 170. The remonstrances of, 171. The an- 
cient constitution of, subverted by Charles, 172. See Spain* 

of Valencia, prevailed on by the Emperor Charles V. US 

acknowledge his Son Philip successor to that kingdom. III. 245* 
See Spain. 

Cortona, Cardinal di, governor of Florence for the Pope, expelled 
by the Florentines, on the Pope's captivity. III. 4. 

Cosmo di Medici. See Medici, 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury^ annuls the marriage of llenry 
yill. with Catherine of Aragon, which was refused to Henry 
by the Pope, III. 69. His sentence reversed by the Pope, ib. 

Crespi/, peace of, between the Eraperor and Francis, III. 282. 

Crotj, William de, nephew to Chievres, made archbishop of To^ 
ledo, by Charles V. 11. 58. Dies, 238. 
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t)"* Albert, John, expelled from hh kingdom of Navarre by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, IL 23. Invades Navarre, but is defeated 
by Cardinal Xmienes, 45. 

lyAlenihert, RJ. his observation on the order of Jesuits, III. 205. 
Note: 

lyAndelot, brother to Coligni, is defeated by the Duke of Saitony 
in an endeavour to succour St, Quintin, IV. 247. But enters 
the town with the fugitives, ib. The town taken by assault, 
253. 

Dauphin of France, eldest son of Francis I. is delivered up with 
the Duke of Orleans to the Emperor Charles V. in exchange 
for his father, as hostages for the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, II. 330. His death imputed to poison. III. 142. The 
most probable cause of it, 143. 

late Duke of Orleans, second son to Francis I. com- 
mands an army, and invades Spain, HI. 21-1. 'Is forced to 
abandon the siege of Perpighan, 243. Is dissatisfied at the . 
peace of Crespy, 288. Makes a secret protestation against it, ib. 
of France, son of Henry II. contracted to Mary the 



young Queen of Scotland, III. 442. Is married to her, IV. 272. 

Denmark, jI summary view of the revolutions ill, during the six- 
teenth century, IV. 334. 

r- King of, joins the Protestant league at Smalkalde, 111. 

166. 

De Retz, Cardinal, writes a history of Fiescb's conspiracy while 
a youth. III. 389. Note. 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Henry II. of France, assists the 
Guises in persuading Henry to an alliance with Pope Paul IV. 
against the Emperor IV. 1P8. Induces Henry to break the 
treaty of Vaucelles, 223. Marries her grand-daughter to one 
of Montmorency's sons, 279. Joins Montmorency against the 
Guises, ib. 

Doria, Andrew, assists Lautrec in subduing Genoa, III. 7. Con- 
quers and kills Moncada in a sea-engagement before the har- 
bour of Naples, 17. His«character, 19. Is disgusted with the 
behaviour of the French, 20. Revolts td the fimperor, 21. 
Opens to Naples a communication by sea, 22. Rescues Ge- 
noa from the French, 23. Restores the government of, to the 
citizens, 24. The respect paid to his memory, 26. Attends 
the Emperor Charles in his disastrous expedition against Al- 

' giers, 227. His partial fondness for his kinsman Giannetino, 
'375. His narrow escape in Lavagna's insurrection, 386. Re- 

• turns' on Lavagna's deMhj and the dispersion' of his party, 3S8. 
See Qf»o^ and Lavagna, 
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Doria, Giannetino, his character. III. 375. Is murdered by 
Lavagna's conspirators, 386. 

Dover, an interview there bet^veen Henry YJII. apd the Kmpe- 
ror Charles V. 11. 97- 

Draguf, a corsair, commands the Turjcish fleet w^ich ravages the 
,^oast of Napjes, ly. ,1,15. 

Du Prat, chancellor of France, his character, II. 253. Cora- 
n^^0(^ a If^jv-^i^it against CJl\arles Ippke Af Boi^^ifbon, for fi» 
estate^ at the insi^ation of ^uise ,^be J^ing's mqtber,,2^. 

Dt^lUng, |tl]e, custom of, tow i;endered geperal, ^11. ,15. Its in- 
fluence on manners, ib. 

PviV^ in Cljeves, tal^en ,by the ^^mpen>r Ch?^i;les V- 1,he i^il^abi- 
,t^nts,pi^ to the Si^.^rjfJ, ap^i^the to>vn bui;|[)t, ^il. 253. 

JEcduSf an Mversfiry .of Luther's, hol^s a|)i;^hlic di^v't^^i.^tien with 
him at f^eipsic, oa t\)e validity .of the papal a\iUiority, II. .124. 

Ecclesiastical censures of the Romish qhurcb, t;he (Jxe^^ful ej^ect» 
(^f;jll.'i;4>. 

^'desiasfical l^eseryjitipn, in the reqe^s of the diet of Augsburg, 
j-emarks pn, III. 58. 

Edinburgh plundered an<jl b^rnt by jt^e Earl pf Hertford, III. 277. 

tidwar(P^t. of £i>gland, his character, IV. HO. 

Effnont, cpij^t ,citf, comni^nds ;the cavalry at the tiattle of St. 
^iiintin, and puts Montmorency's troops to flight, IV. 248, 
2^9. En^^es Marshal de Ter^es, ^Jid dqfef^ \^m by .\Jt\e 
casual arrival of an English squadron, 274. 

£55^, how, a^nd by .whc^ a(^4^(;l ^p tjje Ottpman Empir,ey ^^ ^5. 

Ehrenberg, the ea&tle of, tafce^ by Maorice pf Saxopy, JV. 71. 

Eognotz, a faction ip Qe^va so t^nted^ ^n aqcpunt pf. III. 1 J 9. 

Jplizabeth, sister pf Mary, her accession to the cvo^^fi ^f Engjfuidr 
Jty. 29 1 . Her character, if?. |s adjres&ed jby Phijip of bp^iin, 
and Henry of France, for marriage, 292. Her pa\u(lep.t con- 
duct betiween them, 293. How det£ri?nned ag^jns^t IJ^nfy, ib. 
H^r motives for rejec.ting Philip, 294. Rpturns Philip ^ eva- 
si ye answer, 295. D^majids restiyit^on of CaJ,^is at jthe qon- 
\/ereuces at Qh^teau Cai^bresis, 2^. E^abli^fees the 3PrpjtiK5tant 
Religion in Eoj^land, 29(5. Treaty jbie;tYreen Wr ^nd ^pry 
sighed at Chateau C^bresis, 297. 

Enmmuel Philihert, !pulie 0/ Savoy. Sec Savqy. 

Eagland, by yvhat means th^t kin^tkyi) ,w;as hi^jt frpci the l^e^al 
supremacy, and rec,ei,ved tljie dppta*in,ps of th^ :?efprgiation. III. 
'7O- Mary, C^een pf, i^jar^ied to Prii?c;e PjbjJip, spn pf the gm- 
per^r Charles V. contrary to tfie se^s^e of the ii^ipn, .IV. 145. 
The marriage ratified by Parliament, ib, I§ r<elmcUij^ly enj^g- 
ed by Philip, now King of Spain, in the war against France, 
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QP2. Maiy levies' money by her pretogative to carry on tl*e 
war, 245. Calais take'n by the* Duke of Guijie; 266. Gfuishes 
anJ'Hames take'n, ib. Death of Mary, ancT accession of Eliza- 
beth, 290. The Protestant religion cstablisKed by Ehzalieth, 
^D6. Treaty with I^rance signed at CHatfeau Cariibre'sis, 297. 
Its interior strength how increfiis^tf by the conduct of Henry 
VIII. 315. Its po\^er no longer fruitlessly wasted on the con-r 
tint'rit, 318. Alteration of its conduct towards Scotland, 319. 

J2wg2/2«i, the count d6, besieges Carignah, HI. 27 bi Desires of 
Francis peVmission to engage Guasto, 269. Defeat's Guasto in 
a pitched battle, 272. 

Erdfdde 1^ Mkrk, ambassador of Chailfes V. to the'diet of^Frahlc- 
fort, his private naotives foir thwiairting the' pretensions of Frah- 
cis L ofFrknce to the Imperial crowhi II. 75>. Sighs the ca- 
pitul atidri of the Ge'rmatt io body on behd.1 f of Charles, 77 . 

EtasniuSt sdnrfe account of; II. 156. Preceded Luther in his' cen- 
stire^ against the lfcom\sH cHiircli, ib. Concurs with hini in hia 
intentions of reforniatioh', 15*7. Motives which ' checked him 
in' this, ih, 

JEscuricUi pMac6 of, built by Philip 11. in memory of the battle of 
St. Quintin; IV: 255. 

Europe, a short view ofthe state of, at the death of the' Emperor 
Maxiriiiliart, It 62. The contemporary monarch's of all, illiis- 
tHous at the time of Charles V. 102, 103. The niethod of ci?ir- 
ryingdn war in, how improved beyond the practice of earlier 
afees, 227 i The sentiments of, on Charles's treatment' of the 
P6pe, lir. 1 . A rieview of tK^ state of, diiring the reigh ofthe 
Emperor Charted V. IV. 304-. The refnarkab'Te change in, at 
this period; 305i How affected bythe revolt of' Luther against 
thef chtirch of Rbftie, 321. 

Muttmiy King'of Algiers,, engages Batbarossa in his service, and 
is murdered by him, III. 93, 94. 

Ex'dommithitatidn in th^ Roh^ish church, the original institution of, 
and the usfe raadfe of* it, IL 14'4, 

. F 

Farnesle, Alexander, his unahiiiioiis election to the Papacy,' III. 

71. See Paul Ut 
■ Cardinal, acc6mi)aniei the troops sent by'the* Pope to 

the Emptn(1)r, against the army of the Protestant league. III. 

349: Ketufns disgusfed, itli Leads the troc^ps horiie again by 

th6 Pojie's order; 373^ Contributes to the election of Cairdinal 

di Mbnte to thfe Papacy, IV.' 6. . 

Patiiese Odd^Vio, grandsbn of Pope Paul III. efideavours to sur- 

prfise Parttia, afid' enters into treaty with the Emperor, IV. 3, 
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Is confirmed in Parma, by Julius, 20. Procures an alliance 
with France, 31. Is attackevl by the Imperialists^ but success- 
fully protected by the Fiench, 32. Placentia restored to him 
by Philip II. of Spain, IV. '238. 

Famese Peter Lewis, natural son of Pope Paul III. obtains of 
his father the dutchies of Parma and Placentia, III. 300. 
His character, 438. Is assassinated, 439. 

Ferdinand King of Araj^on, how he acquired his kingdoms, II. 2. 
Invites his daughter Joanna, and her husband, Philip Archduke 
of Austria, to Spain, 3. Becomes jealous of Philip, 4. Carries 
on his war with France vigorously, notwithstanding Philip's 
treaty with Lewis, 0. His Q,ueen Isabella dies, and leaves him 
regent of Castile, under restrictions, 7. Resigns the kingdom 
of Castile, and is acknowledged Regent by the Cortes, 8. His 
character, ib. His maxims of government odious to the Casti- 
lians, 9. Jlequired by Philip to resign his regency, 10. Joan- 
na's letter of consent procured by him, intercepted by Philip, 
and herself confined, 11. Is deserted by the Castilian nobi- 

» litv, ib. Determines to exclude his dauo^hter from the succes- 
sion by marrying, 12. Marrie.^ Gerraaine de Foix, niece ta 
Lewis XII. of France, 13. A treaty between him and Philip, 
at Salamanca, by which the regency of Castile is jointly vested 
in them and Joanna, 14. Prevails on Henry VII. of England 
to detain Philip for three months, when driven on that coast, 
15. The Castilians declare against him, ib. Resigns the re- 
gency of Castile by treat j», 16. Interview between him and 
Philip, ib. Is absent, at Naples, when Philip died, 21. Re- 
turns and gains, with the regency of Castile, the good- will of 
the natives b}' his prudent administration, 22 Acquires by 
dishonourable means the kinijrdom of Navarre, 23. How he 
destroyed his constitution, 24. Endeavours to diminish his 
grandson Charles's power, by a will ior favour of Ferdinand, 24, 
25. Alters his will vxi favour of Charles, 26. Dies, ib. Re- 
view of his administration, 31. Ximenes appointed, by his 
will, regent of Castile, until the arrival of Charles V. ib. 

Ferdinand, second son of Philip Archduke of Austria, born, II. 5. 
Left regent of Aragon, by his grandfather Ferdinand, 25. This 
revoked by a subsequent will, by which he obtains only a pen- 
sion, 26. Discontented with his disappointment, he is taken 
to Madrid under the eye of Cardinal Ximenes, 35. Sent by 
CbaJ*les y. to visit their grandfather Maximilian, 58. Is elect- 
ed king of ttnngary and Bohemia, 374. Signs a deed called 
the' Reverse, ib. The Emperor endeavours to get him elected 
King of the Rom'ans, III. 52. He is opposed by the Protes- 
tants, 53. Is crowned King of the Romans, 54. Forms a 
cbof(pderacy against the Anabaptists at Munster, 82. Opposes 
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Abe restoration of Ulric Dukeof Wurtemberg, &7* 'Reoogfffses 
his title, atid concludes a treaty with him, 88. His kiiigdom of 
Hungary wrested from him by John Zapol Scaepius, 21 8. Be- 
* sieges the young King Stephen and his mother in Buda, but n 
defeated by the Turks/ 222. -His mean offers of mi bmissiod to 
the Porte, ib. Which are rejected, 225. Courts the favour of 
the Protestants 262. Opens the diet at Worms, 291. Re- 
quires it to submit to the decisions of the council of Trent, 
292. Agrees to pay a tribute to Solyman for Hungary, 
. 423.. Encroaches on the liberties of Bohemia. 451. His 
rigorous treatment of Prague, 433. Disarms the Bohemians^ 
434r Obtains the sovereignty of the city of Constance, 463. 
Invades Transylvania by invitation of Martinozzi, IV. 47. 
Obtains the resignation of Transylvania from Queen Isabella, 
; 48. 'Orders Marti nuzzi to be assassinated^ 52. Enters into ne- 
gociation witb Maurice on behalf of the Emperor, 82. His 
motives for promoting the Emperor's agreeing with Maurice, 
85. Isabella and her son Stephen recover possession of Tran- 
sylvania, 128. Opens a diet at Augsburg, and excites suspi- 
cions in the Protestants, 173. The Emperor leaves the internal 

- adtn^tnislration of German affairs to him, 177* Is again appli- 
ed to by the Emperor to resign his pretensions of SMOcession to 
Philip, but refuses, 178. Endeavours therefore to gain the 
friendship of the diet, 180. Again refused the Emperor's soli- 
citations, 230. Charles resigns the Imperial crown to him, 
231. Assembles the college of electors at Frankfort, wh?ch 
acknowledges him Emperor of Germany, 268. The Pope re- 
fuses to acknowledge him, ib. 

feudal government, a' view of, as it existed in Spain^i II. 210. ' 

JPiV^co, Count of Lavagna. See Lavagtia. i 

■■ Jerome, engages in his brother's conspiracy, and faifs'in 

securing Andrew Doria, . III. 386. His imprudent Vanity on 
his brother's death, 387. Shuts himsetf up in a fort on his es- 
tate, 389. Is redutied and put to death, 396. 

Flanders^ See Netherlands. 

Florence, the inhabitants of, revolt against Pope Clement VH. on 
the jiews of bis captivity, and recover their liberty, IIL 4. 
Arc reduced to subjection to Alexander di Medici, by the Em- 
peror, 41. Alexander di Medici, Duke of, assassinated by his 
kinsman Lorenzo, 155. Cosmo di Medici advanced to the so- 
vereigntyj 157. Cosmo supported by the Emperof, defeats 
the partisans of Lorenzo, 1 58. Cosmo asserts his independen- 
. cy on the Emperor, IV. 1 12. 

Wonseca, Antonio de, commander in chief of the forces in Spain, 
oixiered by Cardinal Adrian to besiege the insurgents in Sego- 

. . via, U. 207. Is denied liberty of taking military stores, by 
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the iob^bit^fyks of Mctdma ddC^mpOi.it^. Attmibf^atMl alntvost 

burns tho whole town, 208. Is. repulssed/ ibt His* houses at 

Valladolid burnt,' ikt 

France, ^xhe\succ{u\s\i\Qw^oi tbat kirigdon), dutrng^tite rai^^o^the 

, Emperor Charles V. IVt 311. Th^e chartcWt of< tbe people 

' of, 313. Thtf gpod consequences ) off tbe cvviK vvars- in- that 

kingdom lo the, rest- of Europe, 3lai 
Francis I, King<of ]^nanc«, ocrncitK^s apedcei'witb^Ch&fios^V'. and 
tiie coadv\ipnft of the treaty* U^ 49yv5<>. Sends- » fruitless em- 
bassy to Cha^le» for the re^tttu^^dn of N»rar9e(tOf.theiyx>ungkiRg, 
60r Asgirjea ta tb& Imperisil crown. ae the death' of-ManmiUan^ 
64f' Eeasons^by, whi^h he support^ his:'psetefnieni^/65. jRe- 
marks oqn th& eq!Viipageis> of hfts antbasfodom • to the (yernian 
Sta^^iJ, 67* Hi&vpreteiision»;a<]opie(l: by the? VoftetiawBi 69. 
. Loses . thf». elect)9nr 77 i Rise : off the rivaiblfip ; bdtitten. hiai 
and.Ghai:leis> 8Si Qoufls th« fivoqnof Cavdtnlal/Woktey)< 05. 
Promises Wo^fi^y*' his ii>teresii fonthe^Bapacy, 963 Hay an in- 
teiview^ wjith Htnry, VIIL of* England, ik Wrestles with 
JJenry> aivdahrowsl>ira, 9$>,\ZV»^&' HisadvatitagefitlverCliiafleSj 
34 the Qon)me«,cei»ent of hostilities b^tve^nuhi643i> 167. Con- 
Qlu^eti an allianof t-wljbbi the' Pope^. 17li Invades anklTeduces 
Navarre*, in. the* name- ofr Hanry D?Alfacrt,' son-; of J<^hn,. the 
fprna^ Kinfv I7§^ The;Ereji'ith d^iven-^owd' by- the'jm|)tu- 
. dence^ of. L/;^fd^arresthie<Mr geoeifal, wiKi is taken >plrisoner by the 
Spaiiiard$« 176^ Betakat^ MoiU9on}'f»9fn:thQ Impei'ialists^ 178. 
Ifivad^^ t be . Loi¥.<^ouivtrie«, but ItMee i hoioppoi^mti'es oi^ sue- 
ce§S;4 bi^: iBnipruji«nre# ik> Rejects^ the d^inatids'.'of)- Ckerl^s^ at 
the. congress at Calais, 180. A .leagnei'Oonohid«d(bet«v«en 
Cha? i^s. apdf Hefiryi VsIII; against h'vmf^ .1 8 U HistinspvudieM sqfx 
pointment of theMarejjhaiti«.Foix'-to thft'gOTei*ilDieiil;<o0Mtkin> 
. 184^ De FosJKvatiaekS'Bag^io^ b&tin repuised byirtbego^efneiv 
Guicpiardin i : tlW' historian, 1 85. > The • Phpe.- deelares. against 
h\ms i^f Hi^ eniibai'rassna^ntston thisriftvasioQioflVIiian^ ]B6. 
His mother seiases;. thee n*on«y. appoiotied) for/ pay mtht ofMhe 
Milanese troops, 187. Milan takeDvi-and^thc^IrcJich^difit^w 
pill:, ,180.^ Le^ieS'.a.body of Swjws, 19Si Whonin«*«tiO»'glv- 
ii^gia p)^ecipitat(«^^batbJeft0'lh6»Iinpwialis|«;>\?feichii9io8l!, IP'S, 
Wai^. declaredi ) ag.ai«sfc him h^i Henry. ' VJII/ 1 V^ Hisi expe- 
. dienits.to.fivppJychis.treasiry^ 197; Th^'plfBO-pTursuM byhim 
to.resiat the inenirsionsfof t he. English^ J 9 9^^ Bica]^y''>invetded 
by Henuy, ^fr^< The.f Venetians league.^ with . the/ Bmperor 
S^,^ij>^.hiflij .24ft.^ .• To which Btfpe . Adrian »apced^.j*r Bis 
expeditious raovement against the Milanestv 25®. DisconceTt- 
ed,by|.the»Dakefof.BQK»rhonf6 conspiracy/ 26^ Ta^sthim^^with^- 
betraying; his cawgp;, which Bouiiboa^d(*nie4, Qh2s.' Bdui^n 
escapes ? ta^ It^lyr and . Francis .returns^ ib. Appoints tha Adr 
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mifai Bwnnvret to cfMYimanrt agathf?t the MHarferse, 256. Pi- 
cardy invnid^ by the- Buke <S* Sfaffi^Ifc, whd is driwri'batk, 
262v Repulsed the invasion- of GuiennlBi ahd' Btif gundy' by 
€halrles> 268i Bis successftil close of> tht(* cahi'()aigd, 26. His 
pHident cai^ to rfiiiapprntit thfe Itrfp^Vfaliits irt thc^r invusioif of 
Provence^ 2»4* AsseWble^^: an army, whidicauisey the M^e;- 
ri^lifits to» retire from IVferse^Hes, ik ©eiertnine^ to inWde 
the Mi^i^ese, 2S$w' Appoints hrs mother Loiii«e rfeg^Wt'disHng 
his' absenc^e, 287. Eitt^fH Mlla\) atid' tkkes ^f>0^s6^ion of 'the 
city, 288% Adv*ised by Bftttmvet tO»bfesiegePa\<ia, 29(>. E'\s 
vi^^roasattaioks orf P^vi*, ib, GonddpAfS'a tffeaty cJf rt^tt^iHity 
witb Pop«f ClertoeAt, 2^2^ Hfs im^trd^avl • invasion of N^ptes, 
293. Resoivesj^ by'Bonntvel's advie«?, tOaftaekB^iUrbon^ ar- 
my,, advanced to the rfelietf of Pkw»> 25^6: Is- roliferf at' the 
battlte of Paviaj 29Bi Is'takfen pFis^fnef; 2D^.* Its^nt tothc 
castle'* of Pi»»chitone- iwdel* the^' €iist^)d5* ' of Don' Fefditiand 
AiarcJMti ,3©0» RfefVises the propositions tftJilde^td hIm'byCharles, 
311. Is cwrr^d to Spawn on hi^ de»»fre'of a plersional interview 
V^ith Ghferlesi 312. I?* rigoroiisly treated 'in^ Spain, 3^. Falls 
dangerously ill, iV. la visftcd by Chhf^^V 321. Resolves to 
resigA hi«* fringdom'> 325. li • deli v'e^d» from this captkity by 
tbe treaty of Madrid; 327. His sefet-et' prot^tatkyns agairtst 
the validity of tWstre^y, 3fi9. Marhes the Qbeen'orPortu- 
galy 380J RecoveW' his liberty; and the D*#pWh and the 
Duke* of' Orleans' di^lJrered up hostages to' Charles for the per- 
f6riwatt«e of » the iretity of » Madrfd, ibl Writes a letteV of ate- 
knotvledgment to Henrys Vlf I. of- Eng^attd, 3+4: His' reply 
t6 the-Iniperia) ambassaiiibrs; ib. Enters into a- leagiie with 
the" Pope; the- Venetians, and Sfl3r4a> agalnsb Charles, 34-6, 
Is afesolved-ftottt hisoath't6 obserte'the treSity of Madrid, 347. 
IftsbiiSlm^io^ir to i^ Bnf>peV6i*-sseeond enYb^ss»y4, 34^. I^ dis- 
pirited 'by^hw' former iH sHfcesff,- 350. lingers int^a treaty 
withf-Hienry-VIII. of ' En^laiid agW?nst the Er^jbcfror, Ilf' 3. 
Succefisefe of his* gen^ra^ Lautt^ in ItalJ'j 7". His- reply to the 
Emperor's overttrres, 1 2. Declares-waf a«;atnst him, and chal- 
k«ge«'Witftosfngi^ ctimlb^t, I3i 14. tr^ate Artdtew Dorta 
iH, who revoke fi^om' himt6^th«j'Einpeh)r, 21 i His^rmyi lAi- 
dtt Sal»ce»/ driven-out of Italy, 23V HiSf troops in Rfittn 
rmited, 26; Hie etideavonrs towards* an" accottJtitodatbn, 27. 
Termst)f'tbe pwaee^ afe^Gambray; cbnclutliid by the mediation 
of his mother Louise and Margaret of Austria, 30. Remtifks 
oitth^ .sacrifices' made* by> h^mf in this tfeat^, anti on'hi's con- 
duct of the war, 31. Leagues secretly with the Protestant 
Prraw^ 55:* His mfeft^itt^si to elud^^thfeti'eaty of'Cambrayi 
!6*. Hi9' negociations with thb^ P6pe, 6$. His interview 
§11*. treaty- with' tfcfl Pope, 67. Gives the Duke of Orleans 
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in naarriage to Catherine di Medici> 68. Negociates a treaty 

J with Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 110. His envoy Mer^ 

Teille executed at Mil^n for murder,' 111. Is disappoint* 

- >^d in his endeavours *tQ ni^gociaie alliances against the £nipe* 

.ror» ib. Invites Melancthgn to Paris, 112. Evidences his 
ZQ^J for the Romish religion, 1 13. Causes of his quarrel with 

. the.:Duke of Savoy, U6. Seizes the Duke's territories, 117. 
Hi9 pretensions to the dutphy of Mitan, 00 the death of Fran- 

. cis Sforza, 122. The Empieror's invtjctive ag^ipst him before 
the Pope in council, 125. la invaded by Charles, 130- His 
prudeq); plan of defence, 134. Joins the army under Mont* 
morency, 139. Death of the Dauphin, 142. Obtains a de* 
cree of the parliament of Paris against the Emperor, 1 44. In- 
vades the Low Countries, 1 45. A suspension of arms in Inlan- 
ders, i^nd hoyv negociated, ib, A truce in Piedmont, 146. 
Motives tp these truces, 147. Concludes an alliance with So- 
Jyman the magnificent, 1 48. Negociaiions for a peace with 

.tne Emperor, 150. Concludes a truce for ten years at Nice, 

152. Reflections on the war, ib. His interview with Charles> 

153. Marries Mary of Guise to James V. of Scotland, ICK). 
Ilefuse* the oilers of the deputies of Ghent, 179. leforms 
Charles of the offer made by them, ib. Grants the Fjnperor 
leave to pass through France to the Netherlands, 183. His re- 
ception of the Emperor, 184. Is deceived by the Emperor in 
respect to Milan, 1 86. His ambassador to the Porte, Rincon, 
murdered by the Imperial governor of the Milanese, 238. Pre- 
pares; to resent the injury, 239, Attacks the Emperor with 
five armies, 241. His first attempts rendered abortive by the 
imprudence of the Duke of Orleans, 243. Renews bis nego- 
ciations with Sultan Solyman, 250. Invades the Low Cowi* 
tries, 25/2. Forces the Emperor to raise the siege of Laqdrecy, 
254. Dismisses Barbarossa, 270. Gives the Count d'Enguien 
permission to engagre Guasto, 272, Relieves Paris, in danger 
of being surprised by the Emperor, 281. Agrees to a sepa- 
rate peace with Charles, 282. Henry's haughty return to bis 
overtures of peace, 287. Death of the Duke of Orleans, 298. 
Peace of Campe, 338, Perceives a necessity of checking 
the Emperor's ambitions designs, 3Q2. Forms a general 
league against hijpn, ib. Dies, 397. His life and character 
summarily coinpared wit^h tl^ose of Chailes> ib. Consequen<!es 

of his death; 401. 

Francis II. his accession to the crown of France, and character^, 
IV. 302. 

Franqfort, the diet of, assembled for the choice of an Eniperdr at 
the death of Maximilian, II. 72. Names and views of the 
piectors, 72, 73. The Empire offered to Frederick of Saxony, 
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73. Who rejects it, with his reasons, 74. Chuses Charles V,^ 
Emperor, 76 His confirmation ot* the Gt^rrnanic privileges re- 
quired and agreed to, 77. City of, embraces the reformed re- 
ligion, 270. "The college of Electors assembled there by Fer- 
dinand, who is acknowledged Emperor of Germany, IV. 268. 

Frederick Duke of Saxony assembles with the other Electors at 
the diet of Francfort, to chuse an Emperor, IL 72. The Em- 
pire offered to him, 73. Rejects it, and votes for Charles V. 

74. Refuses the presents of the Spanish ambassadors^ ib. 
This, disinterested behaviour confirmed by the testimony of his- 
torians. 75. Note. Chuses Martin Luther philosophical pro- 
fessor at his university of Wittemburg, 108. Encourages Lu* 
ther in his opposition to indulgences, ! 10. Protects him 
against Cajetan, 1 17. Causes Luther to be seized at his return 
from the diet at Worms, and conceals him at Wartburg, 163. 
Dies, 342. 

Fregoso, the French ambassador to Venice, murdered by the Mar- 
quis del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the Milanese, III. 
238. 

Frojtsperg, George, a German nobleman, some account of, he joins 
the army of Charles V. IL 356. 



General of the Jesuits, an inquiry into his office and despotic au- 
thority, IIL 195. 

Geneva, an account of its revolt against the Duke of Savoy, III. 
118. 

Crenoa, reduced by Lautrec, the French general. III. 7. The 
French emlearonr to prejudice its trade in favour of Savona, 
20. Is rescued from the French by Andrew Doria, 24. The 
government of, settled by the disinterestedness of Doria, ib. 
The honour paid to Doria's memory, 26. Is visited by the 
£mperor, 37* A scheme formed to overturn the constitution 
of, by Fiesco Count of Lavagna, 374. He assembles his ad- 
herents, 378. The conspirators, sally forth from Lavagna's 
palace, 381. Deputies sent to know Lavagna's terms, 382. 
Lavagna drowned 387. The insurrection ruined by the im- 
prudence of his brother Jerome of Fiesco, ib. The conspirators 
disperse, 386. Jerome reduced and put to death, 396. 

Gcmumada, an association in Valencia, so termed, on what oc- 
casion formed, II. 240. Refuse to lay down their arms, ib» 
Their resentment levelled at the nobility, who raise an army 
against them, 240. Defeat the nobles in several actions, 242. 
But are routed and dispersed by them, ib. 

(fermany, state of, at the death of Maximilian, II. 63. Charles 
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V. dfS|:{airi, ami Frands'T. of France, fbrm pfetenslohs tb the 
Impetial drOWn; 6^\ Their rcsp'^ctive" rc'^'sons otfered'in fa- 
TOttV'of thfeir clairfis, 65, &6l ' Views antl interests of* the otKer 
EiiH)pearf- Stktes in reladort to the competitbrs, (dST. Henry 
VHr. df fingland advances a clarm, GQ. But is di.^couiaged 
fVbVh' prbsecutihg it; 70. liow the papacy was likely to be 
ai^'ette'd in the'chftice of^ an Emperor, ib, Adi^ice of Pope Leo 
X. to thfe (JeVrtiah PrtnteS, 7 1 . Openln'g' df'ihe diet at'Frahc- 
fort, 72. Ini whort) the election of ah Ennperbf is vested, ih. 
Vie\vs of the Ele'citors, ih: T^e Umpire offered to Frederick 
<jf Sa^^ony; 73. Wh'6' rejms it, and his reasons, ih\ Charles 
V. choji€fn, 76. Thfe capituiatlofi' of tHe Germanic privileges, 
confirmed by hiiti, 77'. Charles sets oiil for, S^i Charles croWn- 
ed at Ai3f'-la-Chap6lfe', 1 00. Commencernfeht df the ReS ormation 
tlfcrei Ky Mkrtiti liiifhcr; lb2. Treatment of the bull of ex- 
commanication published against Luther, 127. The' usurpa* 
tions of the clergy there; dufing the disputes rbhcerning in- 
^stiture^, I'm* 'The* defgy of, mostly foreigners,' U^. The 
benefices of, nominated by the Pope, 147. The expedFentof 
the fimperors for re^tfainifi'g this power of'the' Pope, iitdlectiial,* 
14S. The great progress of LutheV's dbctriiies in, 268. 
Grievances of the peasants, 333. Insurrection in Su^bia, 334, 
335. The memorial of their grievances, ib. The insurrection 
quelled, 336. Another insurrection in Thuringia, ih. How 
the house of Austria becaitie' so ' fbrttiid^bl^' in, 373. F^ro- 
ceedings relating to the Reformation there, 3^5'. Great pro- 
gress of the RerSrmatiOh there; ili. 42: I^er^inand King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, brother to Charles V. elected Kifig'of 
the Romran^, 52. The PrbtestaritreKgion established in Sa!xony, 
tbl Tli'e Protfe'st^'ntreligion established'ln the I^alat1n£^te, 3(^2, 
T-tie leagCfc of Smalk'ilde raise' art army against the Emperor, 
331?. Are put' under the ban of the Erhpire, 3'43.' The ^ro- 
tktSiht' ai*my dispersed: 36G* The Interim enfbrced by the 
Etnperor, 4381. Mau'rfc^ of Saxony raises' an aririy, arid de- 
clared in' fi'v6ur* of the FrOtestants, IV. 6*4. Maurice favoiired 
eVert try th'e' Catholic Princes, and why, 8'4: Trea:ty of Passau, 
between' thi&'Emperdr and Maurice of Saxonyi 92. Truce 
bet^^en the'fimperor ahd Henry of France, 2 1 6. Charles re- 
signs the Imperial crbwh 16 his brother Ferdinand,' 231. 

G^enf, art insurrectlort th'ere; III: 1741 The pretensioVis of" the 
citizen's, 175: Form a cbnfederacy against the Queen-dowager 
of Hartgary, their govfe'rhess, 176: Their deputies to the Em- 
peror; ho'v^' treated by him, 177. Offer to submit to France, ih. 
Is redaced by Charge's, 186^. 

Ghiheline faction in Italy, a view of, II. 354. 

Girortf Don Pedro de, appointed 'to the command ot the army of 
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.^he |Hply Juivtai JI. 224. Re^igpsbis qpwipissipn, and Rarfiik 
Tep^^d, 227. 

flolettdm Africa, taken by Ibe Emperor Chu^rtes V, III. il02. 

<ircoizc\g6, tbf3 I^qperial .gpyeroprof Milap, prQcure^sCar^Jirml Fs^r^ 
tiu^se to be assjassip^ted, and ta|qes pQ$^^^sip^ of J)lac«|)tiaf<>r 
tbe Emperor, III. 439. Pcep^rjes to.^i^^ Parma, JV. 29. Is 
repplsjefl by tbe Ere![u:h, 32. 

Oquffer, sent by ^laocjs J. King of^Fr^ance, to n^^gciate a p^ace 

' with Charles V. 11. 49. 

Granvdle, Cardinal, his artifice to prevail on tbe Count de Sau- 
cerre to surri^nder St. Disier to the Emperor, III. 278. En- 
deavours to luil the Protestants into security vi^ith re^rd to the 
Enrjpevor's conduct toiward them, 3-10. Is jqo^nnpi^sioaed b^ 
Philip to a^d):ess the assembly at \^^- Emperor's .r^ignaUqp qf 
bis b€{>-ed|itary dominions, ,iy. 212. 

Gravellnes, an interview there between the Emperpr. Charlies V. 
and Henry VIII. of F;n^laud, II. 99. 

Gropper^ canon of Col(»grie, is appointed a manager of the Pro- 
testant and Cattmlic conferences .before tbe diet.at jRatisbon, 
III. ^12. \y rites a trjeatise to compose the diflerences between 
them, 213. The s^enti^wents of |)oth partiesou .this work, 214. 

Gr/inad^, arcjljibi^hop of, ^presi^ept of .the council of Castile, his im-* 
.prudent advice to Cardinal Adrian, ^elating to the iuaucrfictipa 
in Segovia, II. 206. 

G^c^s^j .the Marquis deb appointed ^overn^^* of Milan, by tbe 
Emperor, III. 140. Procures RincQQ» .the F/eocb ambassador 
,to the Vayie, to be murdered op bis jov^mey thither, 2S8. Bie- 
fends Carignap against the French, 271. Deifeated by d'£n^ 
guien in a pitched battle^ 273. 

Guicciardini, his account oi* the publication qf Indulgences con-^ 
tr^dicted, U. 112, 113. No^e, De:fenAs Re^io against the 
^irtiucby 1^^* Re^puises an attack uppjn Pannfia by U»e Freuch, 
1^ I . His sentiments of tbe Pope's treaty with Lannoy viceroy 
of Naples, 3()3. 

Guis^, Francis of Liorrain, X)uke of, Is made goyerttpr jaiM^Xsi by 
H.enry II. of France, IV. 1Q2» His character, i^. Prepares 
to defend it against the -Emperor, J 03. His brp^Uier d'Aumale 
taken prispK^r by tbe Imperialisms, 106. Tiie Emperor raises 
the siegie, UO. His humane trefUovept of the disUresfi^ and 
sick G.ei-mans left be^ipd> ill* Persuaqiess Henry to an alliance 
yrith Pppe Payl IV. 197. Marches with trpops into Italy, .236. 
Is unable to effecjt any thing, 237. Is recaljled from Italy after 
the defe^atof St. ftuifttin, 256. His reception in France, 262. 
Takes the fie)d figainst Philip, 263< Invests and takes Calais 
frog) the >I^^li^, 266. Takes also GujiHies and Hames, ib. 
vTakes ThioAvilleiin Luxembourg, 273. 



inde:^. 

Guise, Mary ofi raarried to James V. of Scotland, III. iW, 
, Frustrates the intended marriage between her daugj^er Mary 

and prince Edward of England, 269. \' 

Gurk, Cardinal de, i^hy be favoured the election of CBarles V. 

to the Imperial crown, II. 76. Signs the capitulation of the 

Germanic body on behalf of Charles, 'll, 
Gusman, chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand, is sent to Pbpe 

Paul IV. to notify the election^ who refuses to see him, IV. 

268, 269. 

H 

Hamburgh, city of, embraces the reformed rerligion, II. 2t0. 

Haro, the Conde de, appointed to command the army of the Cas- 
tilian nobles against the Holy Junta II. 225. Attacks Torde- 
sillas, and gets possession of Queen Joanna, 226. Routs the 
army of the Junta, and takes Pad ilia prisoner, who is executed, 

233. 

jRa^cm^ga, deputy- governor of Algiers, his piracies against the 
Christian states, III. 224-. Is besieged in Algiers by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 226. Makes a successful sally, 228. The 
Emperor forced by bad weather to return back again, 252. 

Hayradin, a potter's son of Lesbos, commences pirate. III. 92. 
See Barbarossa, 

Heathens, ancient, why the principles of mutual toleration werie 
generally admitted among them, IV. 183. 

Heldo, vice chancellor to Charles V. attends the Pope's nmicio to 
Smalkalde, IIL 163; Forms a Catholic league in opposition to 
the Protestant one, 166. 

Henry JI. King of France, his Wiotives for declining an alliance 
with Pope Paul III. against the Emperor, III. 442. Procures 
for Scotland a peace with England, IV. 31. The young Queen 
Mary contracted to the Dauphin, and sent to France for edu- 
cation, ib. Enters into an alliance with Ociayio Farnese Duke 
of Parma, ib. Protests against the council of Trent, 33. Makes 
alliance with Maurice Elector of Saxony, 56. Seconds the 
operations of Maurice 65, His army marches and seizes Metz, 
69. Attempts to surprise' Strasburgh, 78. Is* strongly solicit- 

• ed to spare it/ 79. Returns, 80. The Emperor prepares for 
war against him, lOI. Instigates the Turks to invade Naples. 
115. Terouanne taken and demolished 'by Charles, 124, 
He«diri taken, 125. Leads an anny into the Low-Countries 
against Charles, 125. Endeavours to obstruct the marriage 
of Mary of Engl awl with Philip of Spain, 148^ The progress 
of his arms against the Emperor, 150. EA-gkges'Chafles, f52. 
Retires, ib, Cosmo di Medici, Duke of Florence, Inakes war 
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agVmsthim, 155. Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of hid 
. army in Italy, 156. . Strozzi defeated, 159. Siena taken, 161. 
Pope Paul iV. makes overtures to an alliance with him against 
the Emperor, 196. Montmorency's arguments against this 
alliance, 197. I^ persuaded by the Guises to accept it, 198. 
Sends the Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, ih. 
The Pope signs the treaty, 201. A truce for five years con - 
claded with tHe Emperor, 216. Is exhorted hy Cardinal Carafia 
to break the truce, 220 Is absolved from his oath, and con- 
cludes a new. treaty with the Pope, 222. Sends the Dtjike of 
Gui.-<e into Italy, .236. The Constable Montmorency defeated 
and taken prisoner at St. Quintin, 24>9. Henry prepares for 
the defence of Paris, 250. St. Quintin taken by assault, 253. 
Collects his troops and negociates for assistance, 254. His 
kind reception of the Duke of Guise, 262. Calais taken by 
Guise, 266. Einpowers Montmorency to negociate a peace with 
Philip, 280. Honours him highly on his return to France, ih. 
Writes to Q-ueen Elizabeth with proposals of marriage, 292. 
How he failed in his suit, 293. His daughter married to Philip, 
and his sister to the Duke of Savoy, 299. Terms of the treaty 
of Chateau Cambresis, 300. The marriage of his sister and 
daughter celebratecj with great pomp, 302. His death, ib, 

Henry VII. of England, detains the archduke Philip and his 
duchess when driven on his coast, three months, at the instiga- 
tion of Ferdinand, II. 15. 

Henry VIII. of England, sends an ambassador to Germany to pro- 
pose his claims to the Imperial crown, II. 69. Is discouraged 
from his pretensions, and takes no part with the other competi- 
tors, 70. His. personal character and political influence in 
Europe, 92. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolsey, 94. Re- 
ceives a visit from the Emperor Charles V-* 97, Goes over to 
France to visit Francis, 98. Wrestles with Francis, and is 
thrown by him, 99, Note, Has another interview wiih Charles 
. at Gravelines, ib. Charles offers to submit his differences with 
Francis to his arbitration, 100. Publishes a treatise on the 
Seven Sacraments against' Martin Lather, 165. Obtains of 
the Pope the X\i\e, of J)efender of the Fadtk, 166. Takei« part 
with Charles against Francis, 1 68. . Sends Wolsey to negociate 
an accommodation between the Emperor and Francis, 179. 
Concludes a league with Charles against Francis, 181. His 
•avowed reasons for this treaty, ib. His private motives, 184. 
Declares war against Francis, WQ. Is visited by Charles, 197. 
Makes descents upon. the coast of Francej 199. .. Advances 
. with an army into Picardy, ib. Obliged to retire by the Duke 
<le Vendome, ib, • Enters into a treaty with the Emperor and 
Charles Duke of Bourbon, 251, 252.. How he raised supplies 



Jbr.his vtracs beyond the grants ef bis. parliament, 1^6^. Sends 
. the Duke of Sudiblk ito invade Pi cardy^ who penetrates almost 
to Paris, but is dni^een back> ib. Engages to .assist Charles in 
an invasion of pFOioence, 2^. Causes of his not ^»pportif)g 
the JLmperialiste, 2BS. ' E^^cts of ^the battle of Pav.ia, and cap- 
tivity of F<raucis, on hjm, SOB. Partjculans of his embassy to 
Charkii, 305. .Concludes a defensive alli^aRoe wHh lEvmxe, 
31 2. Is declaced Protector 'df the leagtDe:of Cognac alg»in.4t the 
.iEmpenor, 346. Hts motives for assisting the Pope agaiiut t)be 
(Eoifwrer, III. ^, Enters into a league with Francis, and re-^ 
nouttces the English claim to ^be orown 4)f Fraooe^ 3. Declares 
war against 4;he Emperor, !S. ConcUKies a tnioe ^itb :|bei 
Governess -of the Low Countries, 19. Projects bis 4iv<oftre 
from Catharine of Aragoa, 34. Mati\?es which witii^eld the 
Pope from giranting it, 35. Acquiesces in 1,he <peace of Cam- 
bray, 36. Sends a sappJy of 'money to the Protestant league 
in.Genraany, 55. Procures bis marriage to ibe annulled by 
Ccanmer, .archbishop of Canterbury, G9. The divorce rever- 
{led by the Pope ander penahy of excommurMcatioR, 70. 1^- 
nounces the Papal suprenaacy, ib. Refo&ea to a-cknowledge 

- any council called by the Fiope, S9. Opposes James V^. of 
Scotland marrying Mary of Guise, :161. His disgust with 
Francis, and intercourse with the Emperor, idfi. Concludes -a 
league with Charles, 247. Makes war with Scotland, vb^ 
Particulars of his treaty with Charles, 248. Invades Prance^ 
aod invests Boulogne, 27^. Refuses the Emperor's pld^n cif 
'Openatiofis, 282. Is deserted by the Emperor, 287. Takes 
Boulogne, ib. His >baughty proposals to Fi-ancis, «5. Peace of 
Campe^ 338. Is sijicof^ed by his son Edwaid VL 394. A 
review of hi« policy, IV. 31^. 

Hertford, earl of, plunders and burns Edinburgh^ III. 277. Join^ 
Heary after, in bis invasions of France, iS. 

Hesse, me Landgrave of, procurevs the restoration of biskinsmatiy 
Uiric Duke of Wuiteoiberg, ill. 87. His views compared 
witb those of .the Elector of Sassony, 804. The Eiwperor'a de- 
ceitfid professions to him, 3 19. Gluiets the apprehensions *of 
tb^ Protestant league witli regard to the Eoopeior, ib. Is ap- 
poiiDted joint commander of the army of the league with the 
Elector of Saxony* 344. Their cbaraoters compared, ib. 
114'ges an attack of tl»e £mpetx>r, bat is opposed by the Elector, 
S5»l . His letter to jMaurice Duke of SaKony. 500. The armj^ 
of thfi 'league <iisper-se, S60. Is redpcedl to accept tiarsh terms 
from Charles, 410. His humiliating reception by the Empe- 
ror, 413. Is detained in confinement, 417. His offers of sub- 
loaissian slighted by t4ie ;Emperor, 46 i. Is carried by tlie Em- 
pea-^, with him iaito the Xotherlands, 4^9* Jlencwg his endea- 
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Vouy-jJ for liberty, IV. 22. Charles releases arbitrarily the Elec- 
tor of Branden burgh, and Maurice, from their engagements to 
hiip, 23. Obtains his hberty by the treaty of Passau, 92. Is 
arrested by the Queen of Hungary, but freed by the £mperor, 
98. The effects of his confinement on him, 99. 

Heuterus, hts ad:connt of I<.ewi8 XII. shewn to contradict the rela- 
tions given by Bellav and other French historians of the educa- 
tion of Charles V. it 27> Note, 

Hohf Junta, See Junta, 

Mohf League^ against the Emperor Charles V. formed at Cognac, 
under the protection of Henry VIII. of England, IL 346, 847. 

Home, a potter's soii of Lesbos commences pirate, with his bro- 
ther Hayradin, III. 92. See Barbarossa„ 

Hungary, is invaded by Soiyman the Magnificent, and its King 
Lewis II. killed, II. 373. His successes and the number of 
prisoners carried away, ib. The archduke Ferdinand elected 
King of, together with Bohemia, 374. John Zapol Scepius 
wresU it from FercHnand, III. 217. Stephen succeeds on the 
death of his father John> 21 9. Is treacherously seized by Soiy- 
man, 222. See Isabella and Martinuzzi, 



James V. of Scotland, levies troops to assist Francis in Provence^ 
but his intention frustrated. III. 159. His neicociations for 
marriage with Francis's daughter, 160* ^Marries Mary of 
Guise, ib. Dies, and leaves Mary his infants-daughter to suc- 
ceed him, 248. See Mary. 

Jesuits, the order of, by whom founded, II. 175. Character of 

. that order, ib. Character of Ignatio Loyola, their founder. III. 
191. The order confirmed by the Pope, ib. An examination 
into the oonstitution of the order, 191. Office and power of 
their general, 195. The rapid progress of the order, 198.- 
Engage in trade, and establish an empire in South America, 
.201. Bad tendency of the order, ib. Are responsible for most 
of the pernicious effects of Popery since their institution, 202. 
Advantages resulting from their institution, ib. Civilize the 
natives of Paraguay, 206. Their precautions for the indepen- 
dency of their empire there, 207. How the particulars of 
their government and institution came to be disclosed, 209. 
Sunimary of their character, 211. 

Indulgences, in the Romish church, the doctrine of, explained, IL 
104. By whom first invented, ib, Martin Luther preaches 
against them, 109. Writes against them to Albert Elector of 
Mentz, ib, A bull issued in favuur of, 122. The sale of, op- 
posed in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 124. 
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Infanieda, Duke of, hrs haughty reseivtment of a casu&l blov^ ot^ 
bis hone. III. 173. Is protected by the Constable of Castile, ib, 

InnoeenU a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, obtains his Car* 
din«Ps halt on \m election te the Papacy, IV. 6. 

Interim, a system of theology so called, prepared by order of the 
Envperor Charles V. for the use of Germany, III. 449% Isf dis- 
approved of, both by Protestants and Papisits, 451. ^ 

Investitures, usurpations of the Romish clergy in Germany, dnring 
the disputes between the Emperors and Popes; concerning, II. 1 40. 

Joanna^ daughter'ot*Ferdina;nd,' and' mother of Charles V. visits 
Spain witliher husband' Philip Archduke of Au9trib> IT. 3. Is 
slighted by her husband, 4. Her character, ih. & abruptly 
left in Spain by her husband,' 5; Sinks into melancholy on the 
occasion, aiid' is delivered of her second son Fet^inand, ib. Her 
letter of consent to her father's i-eg^ncy of Castilte intercepted^ 
and herself confined^ H. Made joint regent of Castile with 
F^rdinafnd and Philip, by the treaty of Salamanca) 14. Sets 
out for Spain with* Philip, aVe driven on the coast of England, 
and detained: three months bv Henry VII. 15. Acknowledged 
Ciueen by the Cortes, 17. fler tenderness to her husband in 
his sickness, and extraordinary attachment to his body whea 
dead, 18. Is incapable of government, 19. Her son Charles 
assumes the crown, 35. The Cortes acknowledged her son 
King; with a reservation in her favour, 55* Her reception of 
Padilla, the chief of the Spanish malcontents, 213. The Holy 
Junta removed to Tordesillas, thie place of her residence, 214. 
Relapses into her ibrmer melancholy, tfr. The proceedingsof the 
Holy Junta carried on in her name, 2T5. Is seized by theConde 
deHaro, 226. Dies, after near fifty yeai*s confinement, IV. 207. 

John, Zapol Scaepius, by the assistamce of Sultan Solyman, esta- 
blishes himself in the kingdom of Hungary, HI. 217. Leaves 
the kingdom to hi^ son Stephen, 2? 8. See Hungary, Isabella^ 
and Martinuszi. 

Jsabdla, daughter of John H, of Castile^ and wf<t of Ferdinand 
King of Aragon, her history, II. 2: Her concern at the 
Archdoke Philip's tiieatment of her daughter Johanna, 4. Her 
death and character, 7. Appoints Ferdinand regent of Castile^ 
under restrictionsi ibi 

daughter to Sigtsmund King of Poland, married to 

John King of Hungary, III. 218. H^ character, 219. Is 
treacherously carried, with her infant son, into Transylvania 
by Sultan So]yman> 221. 1-he government of this province 
and the education of her son comitiitted to her jointly with 
Martinuzzii IV. 46. Is jealous of Martinuzzi's influence, and 
courts the Turks, 47. Is prevailed on to resign Transylvania 
to Ferdinand, 49. Retires to Silesia, 50. Becovers possession 
of Transylvania, 128. 
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tsabella of Portugal, married to the Emperor Charles V. II. 33^2. 

Italy, consequences of the league between Pof^e Leo X. and the 
Emperor Charles V. to, 11. 183. The characters of the Italians, 
Spaniards^ and French, contrasted, ib. State of, at the acces- 
sion of CJemeot VII. to the Papacy, 270. Views of the Italian 
States with respect to the Emperor and Francis on the expul- 
sion of the French from Genoa and the Milanese, '281. Their 
apprehensions on the battle of Pavia and captivity of Francis, 
306. The principal isJtates join in the Holy league against the 
Emperor, 346. Are disgusted at the tardiness of Francis, 353. 
A view of the Ghibeline faction, 354. Sentiments of the States 
of, on the peace of Cambray, III. S3. Is visited by the Em- 
peror Charles V. 36. The motives of his moderation towards 
the States of, 38. A league among the States of, formed by 
Charles, 63. Placentia granted to Octavio Farncse by Philip 
II of Spain, IV. 258. The investiture of Siena given by Philip 
to Cosmo di Medici, 26 1 . The consequence of these grants, ib. 

Junta, Holy, a view of the confederacy in Spain, so termed, II. 
21 1 . The authority of Adrian disclaimed by, 212. Removed to 
Tordesillas, where Queen Joanna resided, 213. Their proceed- 
ings carried on in the name of Joanna, 214. Receive letters 
from Charles to lay down'their arms, with promises of pardon, 
215. Remonstrance of grievances drawn up by, 216. The 
particulars of this remonstrance, 217. Remarks on the spirit 
of it, 221. Are intimidated from presenting it to Charles, 222. 
Propose to deprive Charles of his royalty during the life of 
Joaims, iB, Take the field, 224. Character of their army, iB. 
The Queen seized by the Conde de Haro, 226. Hovv they ob- 
tained money to support their army, 227. Lose time in nego- 
ciating with the nobles, 228* Propose to make their peace 
with Charles at the expence of the nobles, 230. Their irresolute 
condtict, 231. Their army defeated by Haro, and Padilla taken 
pri$oner, 232. Padilla executed, 233. His letters to his wife, and 
the city of Todelo, 234, Note. The ruin of the confederacy, 236. 

JuUtis II. Pope, observations on the pontificate of, II. 1 35. 

III. Pope, his character, IV. 6. Bestows his Cardinal's hat 
infamously, 7. Is averse to the calling a council, 8. Sum- 
mons one at Trent, 9. Asserts his supreme^uthonty peremp- 
torily in the bull for it, 20. Repents confirming Octavio 
Farnese in Parma, 30 Requires Octavio to relinquish his al- 
liance with France, 31. The manner of his death, 176. 



La Chau, a Flemish gentleman, associated by Charles V. with 
Cardinal Ximenes in the regency of Castile, It. 44. 
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Landrecy, liiege of, by the Emperor Charles V. III. 254. Is 
abandoned by him, 255. 

Lannoy, mortgages the revenues of Naples, to supply the exigen- 
cies of the Emperor, II. 289. Francis surrenders himself pri* 
soner to him at the battle of Pavia, 298. His cautious disposal 
of him, 299. Delivers him up in pursuance of the treaty of 
Madrid, and receives the Duke of Orleans and the Dauphin, as 
hostages in exchano[e, 330. Is sent ambassador to Francis to 
require his fulfilment of the treaty of, 349. Concludes a trea- 
ty vi^ith the Pope, 362. Marches to join the Imperialists at 
Rome, where the troops refuse to obey him, HI. 5. 

Lamiza, Don John de, made viceroy of Aragon, on the departure 
of Charles V. for Germany, II. 86. Composes the disturbances 
there, 242. 

Lavagng,, John Lewis tiesco, count of, his character. III. 376. 
Meditates subverting the government of Genoa, 377. His pre- 
parations, ib. His artful method of assembling his adherents* 
38 i. His exhortation to them, 382. His interview with his 
wife, 383. Sallies forth, 384. Andrew Doria escapes, 385. 
Deputies sent to know his terms, 386. Is drowned, 382. His 
brother^s vanity ruins their design, ib. See Fiesco* 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix^ marechal de, the French governor of Milan, 
his character^ II. 184. Alienates the affections of the Milanese 
from the French, ib. Invests Reggio, but is repulsed by Guic- 
ciardini the historian, then governor, 185. Is excommunicated 
by the Pope, ib, the money for paying his troops seized by 
Louise of Savoy, 187. Is left by his Swiss troops, 188. Is 
driven out of the Milanese territories, 190. A new body of 
Swiss under him insist on giving battle to the Imperialists^ who 
defeat him, 194. The Swiss leave him, ib. Retires into 
France with the residue of his troops, 196. Delivers up the 
' Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, in exchange for Francis I. as 
hostages for the performance of the treaty of Madrid, 331. Is 
appointed generalissimo of the league against the Emperor, III. 
6. Ilis successes in Italy, 7. Motives which withheld him 
from subduing the Milanese, 8. Obliges the Prince of Orange 
to retire to Naples, 16. Blockades Naples, 17. His army 
wasted, and himself killed by the pestilence, 23. 

Learnings the reviv^^l of, favourable to the reformation of r^ligioni 
IL 153. 

Leipsick, a public disputation held there by Martin Luther, and 
Eckius, on the validity of the Papal authority II. 124. 

Leo X. Pope of Rome, his character, II. 70. His apprehensions 

on the election of an Emperor of Germany, at the death of 

•Maximilian, 71. His counsel to the German Princes, ib. 

Grams Charles V. a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in Castile, 

80. Lays Castile under art interdict, but takes it off at the 
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instance of Charles^ ib. His conduct on the prospect of war 
between Charles and Francis, 90. Situation of the Papacy at 
his accession, and his views of pohcy, 103. His inattention to 
Martin Luther's controversy with the Dominicans^ concerning 
Indulgences, )I4. Is- instigated against him, and summons 
him to Rome, 1 15. Desires the Elector of Saxony not to pro- 
tect him, ib. Is prevailed on to permit Luther's doctrines to be 
examined in Germany, 116. Cardinal Cajetan appointed to 
try him, t^. Issues a bull in favour of Indulgences, 122. A 
suspension of proceedings against Luther, and why, 123. Pub- 
lishes a bull of excomnHinication against him, 1 26. The po- 
litical views of his conduct between Charles and Francis, 176. 
Concludes a treaty with Francis, 170. Concludes a treaty also 
with Charles, 171. The conditions of the treaty with Charles, 
172. Its consequences to Italy, 1B3. Is disappointed in a 
scheme formed by Moroni, chancellor of Milan, for attacking 
that dutchy, 184. Excommunicates Marechal de Foix for his 
attack of Reggio, and declares against France, 185. Takes a 
body of Swiss into pay, 1 86. The French driven out of the 
Milanese, 196. He dies, ib. The spirit of the confederacy 
broken by his death, ib, 

L^Asparre, Foix de, commands the French troops in Navarre for 
Henry D'Albert, II. 174. Reduces that kingdom, t^. His 
imprudent progress into Castile, 176. Is taken prisoner by 
the Spaniards, and the French driven put of Kavarre, 177. 

Leonard, Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to the Im- 
perialists, IV. 166. Introduces soldiers clad like friars, 167. 
Is detected, 169. Is murdered by his monks, 171. 

Levesque, Don, hi^ account of the motives which induced the Eni- 
peror Charles V. to resign his hereditary dominions, IV. 205. 
Note, 

Lewis II. King of Hungary and Bohemia, his character, II. 373. * 
Is invaded and killed by Solyman the Magnificent, ib. 

XII. King of France, receives homage of the Archduke 

Philip, for the Earldom of Flanders, 11. 3. Concludes a treaty 
with him, while at war with Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. Bestows his 
niece Germain de Foix, on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 
with him, 13." Loses the confidence of Philip on that occa- 
sion, 27. Note, Bestows his eldest daughter, already betrotht;d 
to Charles V. on the Count AngoulSme, ih, 

Leyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for the Emperor against Francis 
II. 290. His vigorous defence, 291. Sallies out at the battle 
of Pavia, and contributes to the defeat of Francis, 297. Is left - 
governor of Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 360. Defeats 
the forces there. III. 26. Is appdinted generalissimo of the 
Italian league, 63. Directs the operations of the invasion of 
France, under the Emperor, 131. Dies, 1 39. 
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LUeraturt, its obligations to the order of Jesuits^ III. 204. 

Lorenzo di Medici. See Medici. 

Lwise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France, her character, I|., 
187, 188. Her motives for seizing the money appointed for 
payment of Marechal Lautrec's troops, 188. Cause of her 
aversion to the house of Bourbon, 251. Her advames toward 
a marriage vi^ith Charles Duke of Bourbon, rejected by him,, 
252. Determines to ruin him, 253. Instigates a law-suit 
against him for his estates, ib. Goes to dissuade Francis from 
his intended invasion of the Milanese, who will not wait for 
her, 287. Is appointed regent during his absence, i^. Her 
prudent conduct on the defeat of Pavia,* and captivity of her 
son Francis, 302- Concludes a defensive alliance with Henry 
VIII. 312. Ratifies the treaty of Madrid for the recovery of 
her 8on*s liberty, 330. Undertakes with Margaret of Savoy 
to accommodate the difSerenres between the Emperor and 
Francis, III. 28. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 30. 

Loyola, I'gnatio, commands the castle of Pampfeluna in Navarre^t 
and is wounded in its defence, II. 175. His enthusiastic turn 
of mind, ih. The founder of the society of Jesuits, ih. Pre- 
vails on the Pope to establish the onler, HI. 1Q1. An exa- 
mination into the constitution of the order, 1Q2. Office arid 
power of the general, 1 94-. The rapid progress of the order,' 
198. ^e Jesuits, 

Lorrain, Cardinal of, persuades Henry II. of France, to accept 
the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV. and is sent to Rome 
to negociate it, IV. 199. His impruc'ent behaviour towards 
the duchess of Valentinois, 279. 

Lunenhurfrh, Duke of, avows the opinions of Lutlsr, II. 270. 

Luther, Martin, tlie happy consequences of the opinions propa- 
gated by him, II. 107. Attacks Indulgences, 109. His birth 
and education, 107. Chosen philosophical professor at the 
university of Wittemberg, 108. Inveighs against the pub-, 
lishers of Indulgences, 1 10. Writes to Albert Elector of Mentz 
against them, ib. Composes thesis against Indulgences, ib. 
Is supported by the Augustinians. and encouraged by Fre- 
^ derick Elector of Saxony, ill. Is summoned to Rome by 
' Pope Leo, 115. Obtains of the Pope leave to have hisdoc^ 
trines examined in Germany, 116.' Appears before Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augsburg, ib, ilis resolute reply to the peremptory 
order of Cajetan, to retract his principles, 117. Withdraws 
from Augsburg, and appeals from the Pope ilUihformed, to the 
Pope when better informed, concernifig him, 1 1 8. Appeal^ 
to a general council, 121. The death of Maximilian, how of 
service to him, 122. Questions the Papal authority in a pub- 
lic disputation, 124. His opinions condemned by the univer- 
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mties of C!okigne aod LouVain, 125. A bull of excommunica- 
tion published against him, 126. Pronounces the Pope to be 
Antichrist, and burns the bull^ 127. Reflections on the con- 
duct of tbe Court -of Rome .toward bim^ 129. Reflections on 
>bLs conduct, 131. Causes which contributed to favour bis 
opposition to the church of Ronoe, 133. Particmlarly tbe art 
of printing, 152. And the revival of learning, 153. He ia 
•suaunoned to appear at the diet of Worms, 1.6 J. A safe-con- 
duct granted him thither/ 2&. His reception there, 162. Re- 
fuses to retract :b)s opinions, ib. Departs, 163. An edict pab- 
Usbed against bixn, li. He is seized and concealed at Wartburg, 
ib. Progress of his doctrines, 164. The university of Pai'is 
publishes a decree ftgainst him, 165. Wrote against by. Henry. 
Vni. of England, t^. Answers both, 166. Withdraws .from 
his retreat to check tbe inconsiderate zeal of Carlostadins* 2d8. 
Undertakes a. translaition of the Bible, 2*69. His doctrines 
avowed by several of tbe. German Princes, 270. .His moder- 
ate and prudent conduct, 341. Marries Catherine A Bora, a 
can, 342. The great progress of his .doctrines among tbe Ger- 
manic States, Hi. .42. Encourages the Protestants dispirited 
by the Emperor's decree against him, 51. His concern at the 
practices of the Anabaptists at Munster, . S2. Is invited to 
Leipsick, by Henry Duke of.Sassony, 16$. His opiaion of 
Cropper's treatise to unite the Protestants and Catholics, 214. 
Dies, 313. Summary of his character, 314. Extract froRi 
ilis*last will, 318. Noie, See ProieHanis. A view of tbe ex- 
traqrdinarv e^cts of his revolt from the church of Rome, on 
that court, and on. Europe .in general, IV. 321. 
Loixemburg, invaded by Robert de la Marck, lord of Bouillon, IL 
177. Invaded and over-run by the Duke of Orleans, III. 241* 
Is again invaded by Erancis, 252. 

M 

Madrid, treaty of, between the Empenor Charles V. and his pri- 
soner Francis I. King of France, II. 326, 327. Sentiments of 
the public with regard to this treaty, 328. 

Magdeburg, the city of, refuses to admit the Interim enforced by 
Charles V. and prepares forde&nce,. IV. 18. Maarice Elector 
i>f Saxony appointed to /reduce it, 19. Is put under the ban 
of the Empire, 37. The territories of, invaded by George of 
Mecklenburg, ib. . The inhabitants defeated in a sally, 38* 
Maurice of Saxony arrives and besieges tbe chy, 39. Sur- 
renders, ib. The Aeoate elects Maurice their Burgrave, 41. 

Mahmed, King of Tunis, bistory of his sons. III. 96. 

Mqjorcfl^ an insurrection there, II. 242. Which is quelled with 
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difficulty, 243. The moderation of Charles towards the insur- 
gents on his arrival in Spain, 245. 

Majesty, the appellation of, assumed by Charles V. on his election 
to the Imperial crown, and taken by all the other monarchs of 
Europe, II. 78. 

Malines, council of, an account of. III. 177. 

Malta, the island of, granted by the Emperor Charles V. to the; 
knights of St. Johu^ expelled from Rhodes by the Turks, II. 
202 

Mamelukes, extirpated by Sultan Selim II. II. 65. 

a faction in Gerteva, so termed, some account of. III. 

IIQ. 

Manuel, Don John, Ferdinand's ambassador at the Imperial court,, 
pay.< his court to the archduke Philip on Queen Isabella's death, 
II. 10. Intercepts Joanna's letter of consent to Ferdinand's re- 
gency of Castile, 11. Negociates a treaty between Ferdinand 
and Philip, 14. Declares for Maximilian's regency on Philip's 
death, 20. Is made ^Imperial ambassador at Rome, and con- 
cludes an alliance between Charles V. and Leo X. 171. The 
^ conditions of the treaty, 172. Procures Adrian of Utrecht to 
be elected Pope, 191. 

Marcellus II. Pope, his charapter, IV. 1 88. Dies, ib. 

MarciahOt battle of, between Peter Strozzi and the Marquis de 
Marignano, IV. 158. 

Margaret of Austria, and Dowager of Savoy, aunt to Charles V. 
undertakes with Louise, mother of Francis I. of France, tb ac- 
commodate the differences between those two monarchs. III. 
28. Articles of the peace of Cambray, 30. 

Marignano, Marquis of, appointed commander of the Florentine^ 
army, acting against the French, IV^ 155. Defeats the 
French army under Peter Strozzi, 158. Lays siege to Siena, 
159. Converts the siege into a blockade, 160. Siena surren- 
ders, 161. Reduces Porto Ercole, 163. His troops ordered 
into Piedmont by the Emperor, ih, 
Marck, Robert de la. Lord of Bouillon, declares war against the 
Emperor Charles V. II. 1 77. Ravages Luxemberg with French 
troops, 178. Is commanded to disband his troops by Francis, 
ib.. His territories reduced" by the Emperor, 179. 
Marseilles besieged by the Imperialists, II. 283. Rescued by 
Francis, 284. Interview and treaty there between the Pope 
and Francis, III. 67. ' 

Martinuzzi, Bishop of Waradin, is appointed guardian to Stephen 
King of Hungary, IIL 218. His character, 219. Solicits > 
the assistance of Sultan Solyman against Ferdinand, 220. 
Solyman seizes the kingdom, 221. Is appointed to the govern- , 
ment of Transylvania, and the education of the young Kin^, 
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jointly with the Qaeen^ IV. 46. Negociates with Ferdinami, 
47. PrcTails with' the Queen to resign Transylvania to Ferdi^ 
nand» 48. Is appointed governor of Transylvania, and made a 
Cardinal, 49. Is assassinated by Ferdinand's order, 52. 

Martyr, Peter, his authority cited in proof of the extortions of the 
Flemish ministers of Charles V, II. 58. 

Maiy of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XII. of France, but mar- 
ried to the Emperor Maximilian, II. 2. 

iHaiy or England, her accession, IV. 140. Receives proposals 
from the Emperor Charles V. of marrying his son Philip, ih. 
The English averse to this union, ib. The House of Commons 
remonstrates against the match, 1 41 . The articles of marriage, 
1 42. The marriage ratified by parliament and completed, 1 45. 
Re-establishes the Romish religion, 146. Persecutes the Re- 
formers, ib. Invites Charles to England on his resignation and 
passage to Spain, which he declines, 232. Is engaged by Phi- 
lip to assist him in his war against France, 24^. Levies money 
by her prerogative to carry on the war, ib. Her neglect in 
the security of Calais, 265. Calais invested and taken by the 
Duke of Guise, 266. Dies, 29 1 . 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, succeeds to the crown 
an infant. III. 248. Is contracted to the Dauphin of France, 442. 
Is educated at the court of France, IV. 31. 272. The mar- 
riage completed, ib. Assumes the title and arms of England 
on the death of Mary, 293. 

Matthias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Anabaptists at 
Munster, III. 76. Seizes the city, and establishes a new form 
of government there, 76. Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 
78. Is killed, ib. See Bovcold and Anabaptists. 

Maurice, Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding to the 
Protestant league of Smalkalde, III. 258. ' Marches to the as- 
sistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 259. His difference with 
his cousin the Elector, ib. His conduct at the Diet of Worms, 
295. Joins the Emperor against the Protestants, 340. HiSi 
motives, 357. His insidious conduct towards the Elector, 358. 
Seizes the Electorate of Saxony, 362. Saxony recovered by 
the Elector, 370. His ineffectual endeavours to reduce Wit- 
temberg for t^e Emperor, 412. Obtains possession of the 
electorate, 417. Is formally invested at the diet of Augsburg, 
451. Becomes dissatisfied wit)i the Emperor, IV. 10. His 
motives to discontent explained, 12. His address and caution 
in his conduct, 14. Enforces the Interim in his territories, ib. 
Makes, nevertheless, professions of his attachment to the Re- 
formation, 15. Undertakes to reduce Magdeburg to submit to 
the Interim, 16. Protests against the council of Trent, 17» Is 
commissioned by the Emperor to reduce Magdeburg, 1 9. Joins 
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George of Mecklenlxirg before Magddburg> 38. The oity 
capitulates, 39. Begins to intrigue with Count Mansfeidt, 40. Is 
elected Burgrav.e of Magdeburg, 41. Distmisses his troops, 43. 
His address in amusing the Enaperor, 44. Makes an alliance with 
Henry H. of France, to make war on the Emperor, 55. Makes 
a formal requisition of the Landgrave's liberty, 57. Joins his 
troops, and publishes a manifesto, 64. Takes poaaession of Augs- 
burg and other cities, 67. AninefiectualjiegociationwithCharles> 
68. Defeats a body of the Emperor's tnoops, 71. Takes the cas- 
tle of Ehreuburg, ib. Is retanded by a mutiny in his tcoops, 72. 
Enters Inspruck, and narrowly misses taking Charles, 73. A 
negociation between him and Ferdinand, 83. Besieges Franc- 
fort on the Main, 89. His inducements to an acconunodation, 
01. Signs a treaty with the Emperor at Passau, 92. Reflec- 
tions on his conduct in this war, 93. Marches into Hungary 
to oppose the Turks, 97. Is placed at the bead of the league 
against Albert of Brandenburg, 119. Defeats Albert, but is 
killed in the battle, 120. His character, 121. Is succeed- 
ed by his brother Augustus, 123. 

Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, claims the regency of Castile 
on his son Philip's death, II. 19. Is supported :in his claim by 
Don John Manuel, 20, Loses it, 22. Obtains the govern- 
ment of the Low-Countries by the death of Philip, 26. Ap- 
points William de Croy, Lord of Chievres, to superiRtend* the 
education of his grandson Charles, 27. Concludes a peace 
with France and Venice, 50. Dies, 62. 'State of Europe at 
this period, ib. His endeavours to secure the Imperial crowa 
to his grandson Charles, 63. How obstructed, ib, 

Mecklenburg, George of, invades the territories of Magdeburg for 
the Emperor, IV. 37. Defeats the Magdeburghers, who sally 
out on him, 38. Is joined by Maurice of Saxony, who as- 
sumes the supreme command, ib. 

Medecino, John James. See Marignano. 

3Iedici, Alexander, restored to the dominions of Florence by the 
'Emperor ChaHes, III. 41. Is assavinated, 155. 

Medici, Cardinal de. Elected Pope, and assumes the title of Cl^i- 
ment VIL II. 259. See Clement VU. 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the Duke of Orleans, III. 67. 
Is conjectured, by the Emperor Charles V. to have poisoned 
the Dauphin, 1 43. 

Medici, Cosmo de, made Duke of Florence, III. 157. Is sup- 
ported by the Emperor, and defeats the partisans of Lorenzo, 
158. Asserts his independency against the Emperor, IV. 1 12. 
Ofl^s to reduce Siena for the Emperor, 154. Enters into a " 
war with France, 155. See Murignano. His address in pro- 
curing the investiture of Siena from Philip U. of Spain, 25 P, 
It is granted to him, 26)* 
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Medicif Lorenzo de, assassinates his kinsman Alexander, III.' 1 55. 
Flies, lb. Attempts to oppose Gosmo, but is defeated, 1 56. 

Medina de) Campo, the inhabitants of, refuse to let Fonseca take 
the military stores there for the siege of the insurgents in Se- 
govia, II. 207. The town almost burnt by Fonseca, 208. The 
inhabitants repulse him, ib. Surrenders after the batlle of 
Villalar, and dissolution of the Holy Junta, 236.-' 

Melancikan, imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, II. 1 29. Is 
employed to draw up a confession of h\\h by the Protestant 
Princes at the diet of Augsburg. III. 48. Is dejected by the 
Emperor's decree against the Protestants, but comforted by 
Luther, 61. Is invited to Paris by Francis, 1 12. His confer- 
ence with Eckius, 212. Is prevailed on to favour the Jnierm 
enforced by the Emperor, IV. 15. 

Mtlito, Conde de, made Viceroy of Valencia, on the departure of 
Charles V. for Germany, IL 86. Appointed to command the 
troops of the Nobles against the Germanada, 24 1. Defeated 
by them in severaL actions, ib. Destroys the association, 242. 

Meniz, Archbishop of, artfully declares before the Emperor, the 
diet of Augsburg's acceptance of the Interim, without being au- 
thorised by it, IIL 449. 

Merville, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy from Fran- 
cis I. to Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, his fate. III. 1 10. 

Meiz, seized by Montmorency the French general, IV. 69. The 
Puke of Guise made governor of, 102. Is besieged by the 
Emperor, 105. The Emperor desists, and retires in a distres- 
sed condition, 110. A scheme formed by Father Leonard to 
betray the city to the Imperialists, 166. ' The conspiracy de- 
tected by the Governor, 169. Leonard murdered by his monks^ 
and his associates execnted, 171. 

Mezieres, in France, besieged by the Imperialists, II. 178. Gal- 
lant defence of, by the Chevalier Bayard, 179. The siege 
raised, ib, 

Jfj/an, Marechalde Foix, appointed to be the French Governor 
of, II. 184. His character, ib. The Milanese alienated from 
the French by his oppressions, ib. Invaded by the Ecclesias- 
tical troops imder Prosper Cqlonna, 186. The French driven 
out, 188. Oppressed by the Imperial troops, 249^^ Invad- 
ed by the French, 256. Who are drrven out by Coionna, 
257. The Imperial troops there mutiny for pay, but are ap- 
peased by Moroni, ^65, Abandoned by the French, ib. 
Over-run again by Francis, who seizes the city, 288. The 
French retire on the news of the battle of Pavia, 299. The 
investiture of, granted to Sforza, 313. Taken from him and 
granted to the Duke of Bourbon, 3 1 9. Disorders committed 
^y the Imperial troops there, 346. Oppressive measures of 
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Bourbon to supply his mutinous troops, 358. The French 
forces there defeated by Antonio de Ley va, III. 26. Is again 
granted by the Emperor to Sforza, 40. Death of Sforza, ] 22. 
The pretensions of Francis to that dutch}', ib. Is seized by the 
Emperor, ] 23. The Marquis dei Guasto appointed Governor, 1 4-0. 
Mohucz, battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent, and the 

Hungarians, II. 373. 
Monastic orders, inquiry into the fundamental principles of, IIL 

193. Peculiar constitution of the order of Jesuits, IP5. 
Mancado, Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambassador at Rome, his 
intrigues with Cardinal Colonna, against Pope Clement, II. 
354'. Reduces the Pope to an accommodation, S55. Is de- 
feated and killed by Andrew Doria in s^ naval engagement 
before the harbour of Naples, HI. 17. 
MonluCt is sent by the Count d'Enguien to Francis for permission 
to give battle to the Marquis del Guasto, III. 271. Obtains 
his suit by his spirited arguments, 272.^ Commands in Siena 
when besieged by the Marquis de Marignano, IV. ] 59. His vi- 
gorous defence, ib. Is reduced by famine, and capitulates, 16K 
Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire thither af- 
ter the reduction of that city by the Florentines, and establisl^ 
a free government there, IV. 1 62. 
3IontecucvJi, Count of, accused and tortured for poisoning th^ 

Dauphin, charges the Emperor \Vith instigating it, III. 142. 
Montmorency, Marechal, his character. III. 1 34, Francis adopts 
his plan for resisting the Emperor, and commits the execution 
to hm, 135. His precautions, ib» His troops despise his con- 
duct, 137. Observations on his operations, 1 39. Is disgraced j^ 
241. Conducts the army of Henry II. to join Maurice of 
Saxony, and seizes Metz, IV. 69. Dissuades Henry from ac- 
cepting the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV. 197. Comr 
mands the French army against the Duke of Savoy, 246. De- 
taches D'Andelot to relieve St. Quintin, 247. Exposes him- 
.self imprudently to an action, and is defeated, 248. Is taken 
prisoner, 249. Negociates a peace between Philip and Henry, 
280. Returns to France, and is highly honoured by Henry, 
ib. His assiduity in forwarding the negociatigns, 295. His 
expedient for promoting the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 299. 
Montpelier, a fruitless conference held -there for the restitution of 

the kingdom of Navarre, II. 60. 
Morone, Jerome, chancellor of Milan, his character, II. 1 84. Re- 
tires from the French exactions in Milan to Francis Sforza, ib» 
Hrs intrigues, how rendered abortive, 1 85. Quiets the mutiny 
of the Imperial troops in Milan, 265. Is disgusted with the 
behaviour of Charles, 313. Intrigues against the Emperor 
with Pescara, 314. Is betrayed to the Emperor by Pescara, 
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• 316. Is drfested at his visit to FesCara, 317. is set M liberty 
by the Duke of Boqrbon, and becomes his confident, 358. 

Mouson in France taken by the Imperialists> 11. 178. Retaken 
by Francis, 179. 

Mulhausen, battle ofi between the Emperor Charles V. and the 
Elector of Saxony, III. 408. 

Muletfy Hascen, King of Tunis> his inhuman treatment of his fa^ 
ther and brothers. III. 96. Is expelled by Barbarossa, 98, 
Engages the Emperor Charles V. to restore him,- 100. Is es- 
tablished again by the surrender of- Tunis, 106. His treaty 
with Charles, ib. 

Muncer, Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him with fanatical 
notions, II. 338. Heads the insurrection of the peasants in 
Thuringia, 339. His extravagant schemes, ib. Is defeated 
and put to death, 341 . 

Munster, the first settlement of the Anabaptists in thlt city, IIL 
75. The city seized by them, 76. They establish a new form 
of government there, ib. Is called Mount Sion, 77- The 
bishop of, repulsed by them, 78. Is blockaded by the bishop^ 
83. The city taken, 84. See Anabaptists, 

Murder, the prices of composition for, by the Romish clergy, 
II. 139. 

Mustapha, the declared heir to Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, 
is inve.«ted with thfe administration of Diarbequir, IV. 132. 
His father rendered jealous of his popularity, by the arts of 
Roxalana, 133. Is strangled by his father's order» 137. His 
only son murdered, 138. 

N 

Naples, the revenues of^ mortgaged by Lannoy to supply the Em- 
peror in his exigencies, II. 289. Invaded by the French under 
the Duke of Albany, 293. Invaded by Pope Clement VII. 
359. Treaty between the Pope and I^'nnoy viceroy of, 362. 
The Prince of Orange retreats thither before Lautrec, III. 16* 
Is blockaded by Lautrec, 17. Sea engagement in the harbour 
of, between Andrew Doria and Moncada, ib. Causes which 
disappointed the French operations against, 18. Doria revolts, 
and opens the communications by sea again, 21. Oppressed 
by the Spanish viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, becomes disaf- 
fected to the Emperor Charles V. IV. 115. Is harassed by a 
Turkish fleet, 116. 

Nassau, Count of, invades Bouillon at the head of thp Imperialists, 
II. 178. Invades France, takes Mouson, and besieges Mc- 
zieres, but is repulsed, 179. 

Navarre, the kingdom of, unjustly acquired by Ferdinand of Ara- 
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srOHi II. 23. ly Albert's invasion of, defeated by Cardinal 
Ximenes, 45. Its casUes diftmantied^ except Pampeluna, 
which Ximenes strengthens, 46. Invaded by Francis I. in the 
name of Henry d'Albert, 174. Reduced by L'Esparre, the 
French general, 175. The French driven out by the Spa- 
niards, and L'Esparre taken prisoner, 176. 

Netherlands, the govemnient of, first a«;sumed by Charles V. IL 

' 29» The Flemings averse to Charles's going to Spain, 50. In- . 
vaded by Francis L king of France, 179. A truce concluded 
with, by Henry VHL of England, IIL 19. Invaded by Fran- 
cis again, 145. A suspension of arms there, ib. An insurrec- 
tion at Gheivt, 174. Sec Ghent. Is once more invaded by 
Francis, 252. Resigned by the Emperor to his son Philip, IV. 
20S. A review of the alterations in, during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 333, 334. 

Ifke, a truce for ten years concluded there between the Emperor 
arid Francis, III. 152. Besieged by the French and Turks, 256. 

N^yen, treaty of, between Charles V. and Francis I. of France, IL 
4^. The terms of, negfected by Charles, 89. 

Nurentburgh, the city of, embraces the reformed religion, II. 270. 
Diet of, particulars of Pope Adrian's brief to, respecting the 
reformers, 272. The reply to, 273. Proposes a general coun- 
cil, ib. Presents a list of grievances to the Pope, 274. The 
recess or edict of, 275. This diet of great a(fvantage to the 
reformers, ib. Proceedings of a second diet there, S78. Re- 

, cess of the diet, 279. An accommodation agreed to there, be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and the Protestants, III. 58* 

O 

Orart, and other [Places in Barbary, annexed to the crown o^ 
Castile, by Ximenes, II. 23. 

Oratif^, Philibert de Chalons, Prince of, general of the Imperial 
army on the death of the Duke of Bourbon, tabes the castle 
of St. Angelo, and Pope Ciement VII. prisoner. If* 371. Re- 
tires to [Naples on the approach of Lautrec, HI. 16. Takes 
his successor, the Marquis de Sa-luces, prisoner at A versa, 23. 

Orleans, Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor Charles V. with 
the Dauphin, as hostages for the performance of the treaty of 
Madrid, II. 327. li* married to Catherine di Medici, III. 67. 
%econ)es Dauphin by the death of his brother, 1 43. See Dau- 
phin, 

Duke of, brother to the former, commands' the army ap- 

pointed by Francis I. for the invasion of Luxembourg, Itl. 
241. Is prompted by envy to abandon his conquests; and 
joiu his brother tbp Daof^in in Rousillon, 243. Dies, 298^ 
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Pacheco; Donn% Maria, wife to Donj^ohn de P^dilla, Ber artful 
scheme to raise money to supply the army of the Holy Junta, 
II. 227. Her husband taken prisoner and executed, 233. His 
letter to her, 234. Note. Raises forces to revenge his dieath, 
23S. Is^ reduced, and retires to Portugal, 239. 

Padilla, Don John de, his family and- character, II. 204. Heads 
the insurrection at Toledo, ib. Routs the troops under Ron- 
quilloi 307. Calls a convention of the malcontents at Avila, 
21 1. Forms the confederacy called the Holy Junta, iB. Dis- 
claims Adrian's authority, 212. Gets possession of Queen Jo- 
anna, ib. Removes the Holy Junta to Tordesillas, the place 
of her residence, 213. Sent «^ith troops- to Valladblid, and de- 
prives Axlrian of all power of government, 214'. Is superseded 
irt the command of the army of the Junta, by Don Pedro de 
Giron, 224. Is appointed commander at the resignation of 
Giron, 227. His army supplied with money by an expedient 
of his wife, ib. Besieges Torrelobaton, 231. Takes and plea- 
ders- it, ib. Concludes a truce with the nobles, ib. Is wound- 
ed and taken prisoner in an action with the Cotide de Haro, 
233. Is put to death, ib. His letter to his wife, 23^^. Note. 
His letter to the city of Toledo, 235. Not^. 

Palatinate, the Reformation established there by the Elector Fre- 
derick, III. 302. 

Palatine, Count, ambassador from the diet at Franefbrt, brings 
Charles V. the of!er of the Imperial crown, which he accepts^ 

II. 8^. 

Pampebtna, castle of, in Navarre, its fortifications strengthened 
by Cairiinal Ximenes, II. 45. Taken by L'Esparre, the 
French general, for Henry D* Albert, 176. Retaken by the 
French, ib. 

Papna/, how liable to be affected by the disposal of the Imperial 
crown, II. 71. 

Paragnm^,^2L sovereignty established there by the order of Jesuits, 

III. 206. The inhabitants of, civilized by them, ib. Precau- 
tions used by the Jesuits to preserve the independency of their 
empire there, 207. 

Paris, a decree published by the university of, against Martin 
Luther the Reformer, II. 1 65. A decree of the parliament of, 
published against the Empe'ror Charles V. III. 143. 

Parma, the dutchy of, confirmed to Octavio Farnese, by Pope 
Julius III. IV. 29. Is attacked by the Imperialists, and suc- 
cessfully protected by the French,'33. 

Passau, a treaty concluded there between the Emperor Charles 
V. and Maurice of Saxony, IV. 92^ Reflections on this peace, 
and the conduct of Maurice, 93. 
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Pavia, besieged by Francis, I. of France, II. 290. Vigorously 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, 29 1 . Battle of, between Fran- 
cis and the Duke of Bourbon, 296. The Imperial troops m 
that city mutiny, 307. 

Paul III. Pope, elected. III. 71. His character, ib. Proposes a 
general council to be held at Mantua, 88. Negociates per- 
sonally between the Emperor and Francis, 151. Issues a bull 
for a council at Mantua, 162. Prorogues and transfers it to 
Vicenza, 164', A partial reformation of abuses by, ib. Sum- 
mons the council of Trent, 261. Prorogues it, 262. Sum- 
mons it again, 290. Grants the dutchies of Parma apd Placen- 
tia to his illegitimate son, 299. Deprives and excommuni- 
cates the electoral bishop of Cologne, 322. Presses the Empe- 
ror to declare against the Protestants, 323. Concludes an al- 
liance with him against the Protestants, 330. Indiscreetly 
publishes this treaty, 331. His troops join the Enaperor, 
3^S, Recals theiii. 372. Removes the council from Trent 
to Bologna, 437. Kefuses the Emperor^s request to carry the 
council back to Trent, 438. His resentment against the Em- 
peror for the murder of his son Cardinal Farnese, 441. Is peti- 
tioned by the diet of Augsburg for the return of the council to 

. Trent, 443. Eludes the complying with this request, 445. 
His sentiments of the Interim, published by Charles, 453. Dis- 
misses the council of Bologna^ 460. Annexes Parma and Pla- 
ce nti a to the Holy See, IV. 2. Dies, 3. The manner of his 
death inquired into, 4. 

Paul IV. Pope, elected, IV. 1 89. His character and history, 1 90* 
Founds the order of Theatines, 191. Is the principal occasion 
of establishing the Inquisition in the Papal territories, 192. 
Lays aside his austerity on his election, 193. His p.-xrtiality to 
his nephews, ib. ts alienated from the Emperor by his ne- 

?hevvs, 196. Makes overtures to an alliance with France, ib. 
s enraged by the recejis of the diet of Augsburg, 199. Signs 
a treaty with France, 201. Is included in the truce for five 
years, concluded between the Emperor and Henry, 216. His 
insidious artifices to defeat this truce, 119. Absolves Henry 
. from his oath, and conclude? a new treaty >vith him, "222. His 
violent proceedings against Philip, now King of Spain, 223. 
The Compagna Romana seized by the Duke d'AIva, 220. 
Concludes a truce with Alva, 227. Contrast between his con- 
duct. aiid that of Charles, 235- Renews his hostilities against 
Philip, 237. Is unprovided for military operations, 238. Is 
reduced to make peace with Philip, by the recal of the Duke 
of Guise after the defeat of St. Quintin, 256. Receives an 
ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinand to notify his election^ 
but refuses to see him, or to acknowledge the Emperor, 257» 
Dies, 302. 



Pautm, a Froncb officer; sent ^mbaasadior'froiii Friincis 1. toSuU 
tan. Soijami, Hi. 250. Hit siicsetsful ttegoci^tions at the - 
Pwtei 25 J. 

Pembroke, EmtI ^^ ^nt by Queea Mafy of Baglaiid with a body 
of nuBB to j«n tJM 8p9ai$b amy ia the Low Cou«tiri^> IV. 

Ptirpigmth the cafila) of RousiHOQ, besieged by tbt Dttupbin of 
Franlre» IH. -043. The siege raitedi 244s / 

itecMtro, Marquis de» t^aa Milan by assaulti I J. iSd. BrirtA Bon- 
airet bai:k to Franctt, 265:^ Hk g^neroas card of the Chevalier * 
Bayardt ^t& ComaadUids in ibe tufadion of {Vovencei ^83. 
Be^iegeb Martnlles, ib. His army retired towtti>da hatly, oa the 
appeamoce of tbe Fi^ndl troQ!ps> i2a4<. R^ai^i Milan 10 the 
Freoteit, 8B8. Pi^eVasb eta the Spantsb tiHK»ps not to nmtrtior at 
preacntiiBr oheir pty, l^ftQ; CfAttribaitea to the defeat of Francis 
at tbe iQAtHe ef Jl^:n%, H&Si Is di^utted at Francis being tilken 
to 8(13^ vritbMit lus-ooficanreoeei 3 15. His lesentinent tnfkim- 
ed by Moraoe^ SI 6. Betrays Moroni's designs M> tbt Eaape* 
rofi 3)7. Ane&Ui Mdneme^ ib. Dies» 323. 

Phii^ ArniMkdce of Anqtria, and father of Charletl V; vinfts Spaing 
Wfih his. wife Joanna, 11. d« Dots homage by the way to 
Lewis Xii. of Fraa^efor (he eaiidDin oif Fland^s^ ih. His title 
to tbe frown acknoiwiedffl^d by the Cortes^ ibi Is disgusted 
with the formality of the Spanish courti 4. Ferdtnamd becorAiss 

• jeslons^ ^s pow^r, ifc Slights bis i#ifei ibj His abrapt de- 
parture froiki SpnlRf >. Passes tfaroit^h France^ and enters into 
a tDealy with Laol:$^ 6. His se'atitneats on Ferdinaind's obtidiili- 
mg the regency <if Qastile, 9. B^tnres FendinandliO retire to 
Ara^om, aad reisifpn b»^ teg^nisy 6f €astile# 1^ 'the regency 
of Castile vested jointly in him> Ferdinand, and Joanna> by the 
treaty of flatbaninca,. ll*. ■ ISdts out forBpaih, and is driren on 
the coast of England, whdre be is detained three momhs by 
Henry VIL 1$. ATfivesat GortinnBj ib, TheCastilian nobtlity 
fkdane opeirly ibr him, ib. Ferdinapd resigns th^ regtocy of 
Castile to bim, 10. Interview between tbenii ib. Acknow- 
ledged King of Castile by the Cortes^ 17^ Dies* ib. Joa^ia's 
extraordinary oondnct in regti^ to bis body, 18. See Joakna. 

PMip, Prin£>^ son to the Essperor Charles V« his right of suc- 
cession recognised by the Cortes of Ara^on aiid Valencia, III. 
245. is acknowledged by the States of the Netherlands> 40^. 
His depomneftt dtsgnststbe FlemiagR, 463. His character, IV. 
27. istn^iYiedto Mary Qneea ot £nglaskd, 1411, 145; ,The 

' English parHanaeat jeabas of lniin> 149. His father re^igiis his 
henerfltatry <doafiittioos to bSnt/ 2D2. ' Is called by his father oat 
of England, 207. The ceremony of investing him/208u His 
father'^s address to him^ ^10. OoniRnssions Cardinal Qranrelle 
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to address the assembly m bi^adme^ 21 1. Mary Queen Do^^ 
» ager of Hungary resigns her regency* 212. The dominions of 
Spain resigned to h\vn, ib. His unpoliteness to the French am- 
bassador Coligni, 216. Note. The Pope's violent proceedings 
against him> 223. His scruples concerning commencing hos- 
tilities against the Pope, 224. His ungrateful neglect, in pay- 
ing his father's pension, 233. The Pope renews hostilities 
against him, 237. Assembles an army in the Low>Countries' 
against France, 241 . Goes over to England to engage that 
kingdom in the war, 243. Visits the camp at St. duintin, after 
the victory, 250. Opposes the scheme of penetrating to Paris, 
and orders the siege of St. Quinttn to be prosecuted, 251. St. 
Quintin taken by assault, 252. The small advantages he reap- 
ed by these successes, 254. Builds the Escurial in memory of 
the battle of St. Quinttn, 255; Concludes a peace with the 
Pope, 256. Restores Placentia to Octavio Faroese, 258. 
Grants the investiture of Siena to Cosmo di Medici, 261. En- 
ters into n^gociations for peace with his prisoner Montmoren- 
cy, 280. Death of Queen Mary, 291. Addresses. her succes- 
sor Elizabeth for marriage, 292. Elizabeth's knotiv.es for re- 
jtBcting him, 294. Her evasive answer to him, 295. Supplants 
his son Don Carlos, and marries Henry's daughter Eiizabeth» 
299. Articles of the treaty of Ch^eau Cambresis, 300. 

i^ilibert, Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. See. Savoy, 
-Pkillipmo, nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada, in a sea- 
engagement before the harbour of Naples III. 17. 

Pieukna, Marquis de, invades Transylvania for Ferdinand, IV. 48. 
Misrepresents Cardinal Martinuzzi Co Ferdinand, and obtains a 
^' commission to assassinate hhn, 52. Is forced to abandon Tran- 
^ sylvania, 128. 

^Picardy, invaded by Henry VIII. II. 199. Henry forced .by the 

' Duke de Vendome to retire, z^. Invaded again under the Duke 
of Suffolk, 262. Who penetrates almost to Pari^, but is driven 
back, ib. Ineffectual invasion by the Imperialists, III. 141. 

Placentia, the dutchy of, granted together with that of Parma by 
Pope Paul III. to his natural son. Cardinal Famese, III. 299. 
Farnese assassinated there, 439. Is taken possession of by the 
Imperial troops, 440. Restored to Octavio Farnese, by Philip 
11. ofSpain, IV. 258. 

Pole, Cardinal, arrives in England with a legatine commission, 
IV. 1 46. :Endeavour3 to mediate a peace between the Empe- 
ror and the -King of France, without success, 172. Is recalled 
from the court of England by Pope Paul IV. 238. 

Prague, its privileges abridged by Ferdinand King of Bohemia, 
IIL 433. 

Prinivng, its eflects on thepn^ress of the Reformation, II. 152. 
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Protatants, the derivation of the name. III. 46. Of whom they 
originally, consisted, ib» A seterb decree published against 
them by the Emperor, 50. They ienter into a league, 51* 
See SmaUeaide, Re;new thejr league and apply to Francis 
King of France, and Henry VIII. of En^land^ for protection, 
55* Are secretly encouraged by Francis, 56i . Receive a sup- 
ply of money mm, Henry, ih> Terms of the pacification 
agreed to between them and the Emperor at Nuremburg> 58. 
Assist the Emperor against the Turks, 60. Their negociations 
with the Pope, relative to a general council 62. &newthe 
league of Smalkalde for ten years, 90. The motives for re- 
fusing to assist the King of France against the Emperor, 114. 
Refuse to acknowledge the council summoned by the Pbpe at 
Mantua, 163. A conference between their principal divines 
and a deputation of Catholics at Ratisbon,. 212. This con- 
ference how rendered fruitless, 214. Obtain a private grant 
from Charles in their favour, 217. Drive the Duke of Bruns- 
wick from his dominions, ^63. All rigorous edicts against 
them suspended by a recess of the diet of Spires, 264. Their 
remonstrances to Ferdinand at the diet of Worms, 291. Their 
inflexible adherence to the recess of Spires, ib. Disclaim all 
connection with the council of Trent, 294. Are strengthened' 
by the accession of J^rederick Elector Palatine^ 302. Are 
alarmed at the proceedings of the Emperor, 306, 327. The 
Emperor leagues with the Pope against them, 329. Prepare 
to resist the Emperor, 334. Levy aa army, 339. The operas- 

, tions of the army distracted by the joint commanders, 346. 
The army dispersed, S6Q, The Elector of Saxony reduced, 
409. The Landgrave deceived Ify treaty, and confined, 
424, 425. The Emperor's cruel treatment of him, 429. The 
Interim^ a ' system of theology recommended by the Emperor 
to the diet at Augsburg, 449. Are promised protection by the 
Emperor at the Codnctl of Trent, Iv. 20. The Emperor pro- 
ceeds rigorously against them> 35. Their deputies obtain a safe* 
conduct from the Emperor^ but are refused by the council, 45. 
. Maurice of Saxony raises an army in their cause, 63. See 
Maurice, Treaty of Passau, 92. The Protestant Princes again 
unite to strengtden the Protestant interest, 160. .Recess of the 
. diet of Augsburg on the subject of religion, IBl. Why origi* 
naily averae. to the principles of toleration, 196. 

Provence, is laid waste by the Marieschal Montmorency on the ap- 
proach of the Emperor Charles V. III. 134. Is entered by the 
Emperor, 136. The disastrous retreat of the Emperor from, 139. 

Prussia, when conquered by the Teutimic order, II. 342. Is 
erected into a dutchy, and finally intx^ a kingdom^ and enjoyed 
by the house of Brandenburg, 344. 
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itaiisbm, a conference b ctl i wen a deptrtati^ of Prote^taift and 
Catholic divines^ before the Emperor an^ diet tbere^ HI. 212. 
This confeten<» hio# renderner) fhlitless, 214. A *diet opened 
Yhere by t4ie Emperor, 525. 'the Catholic methberft of, assert 
the airthorltv of 'the cmincil of Trent, 927. The Photestants 
present a memorial agaibA it, ib. The Prote^ant deputies re- 
tire, 329. 

I^onnati&n m religion, ifbe rbe of, explained^ II. 102. The 
diet at Wortas called by Ohii*IC8 V. to check ifhe pmgress of, 
ih, Accbuht of Martin Lather, the Reformer, IW, 108. Be- 
ginning of, in Swlttsertand 'by Ztiingltns, 124. State of, in 
Germany, at the arri?a( of Charles V. 128. Reflecf^ns on the 
conduct of^he cbun of Rome towards Lutfier, 129. AitiA on 

' Luther's CondiKrt, 131. Inquiry into the causes which dontri- 
buted to the progress df. 1 33. Observations on Ihe pbritifitJate 
of Alexander VI. and Julius 11. 135. The immoral ♦ives of 
the Romish clergy, 156. iThe progress of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 152. And the revival of learning, 153. 
The great progress of. In Gertnany, 268. Advantages derived 
to, from«thfe diet at Nuremburg, 272. Its tendency in faV6ur 
of civil liberty, 337. The dissensiojis between the Empeiror 
and tlie Pope, favourable to, 375. The great spread of, among 
the German l^rinces. III. 42. The confession of Augsburg 
drawn op -by Meiancthon, 48. Causes which led to that of 
England, flS. The excesses it gave rise to, 70. See Pfatestants, 

« Mauriefj and Srhafkatde. Is established in Saxony, 167. I'he 
great alteration occasidned by, in the court of Rome, IV. 320; 
Confributed to improve both the morals and learning of the 
Romish church, 326. 

^eggio, invested by the French, who are repuh^d by the governor 
Guicciardini the historian, -11. 1S5. 

Rdmamirance of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, the par- 
ticulars of, II. 2I'6, 217. Remarks on, 221. 

'Reverse, a deed so called, signed by the Archduke Ferdinand on 
'being elected King df Bohemia, 11. 374. 

Rheggh, plundered and burnt by Barbarossa, III. 255. 

'^Bhodes^ the island ^f, besieged by Sdlyman the Magnificent, IL 
200. Taken by 'him, ib. The island of Malta granted to the 
knights of, by the Emperor Charles V; 202. 

*jlichtieu. Cardinal, his remarks on !D^ Retz's history of Fiesco's 
conspiracy, lil. 389. Note, 

tUncoHy the French ambassador at the Porte, themotivesoThiN re- 
torn to France, III 237. Is mni'dered in his journey back to 
Constantinople, by order of the imperial governor of the Mi* 
lanescj 238* 
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Rome, re8ection» oa the conduct of th« coiirt of, i^ipeeting the 
proc^edingB agi^MMt Martin Luther, 11. 1^9. The exort)itant 
wealth of Iha chu^rch of, previous to ther Reformation, 1 39. 
Veoaiilty of, } 49* How it drained other countries of their wealth, 
150. The city sei^ctd by Cardinal Colonna and Pope Clerac^nt 
VII. besieged 'm the castle of St. Angelo, 35^. The city takeipi. 
hf tlie Imperialists, au4 ]^iirboii killed, ih. h plundered, (L 
Tbe great revolution in the gourt of, during the sixteenth cen« 
tury III. Sai. How alFect^d by th^ revolt of Luther, 332. 
Thjc spirit pf iU goveranaent changed by, 3i33. , 

R(fnp$Ukh sent by Cat'dinal Adrian with troops to suppress the ih« 
supvectipn in Segovia, II. 2P0. Is routed by the insurgents, 2Q7.. 

JRopere, Fraiiceaco Maria de» restoi^ed to his dutchy of t^rbino by 
Pope Adrian, II. ^47. / 

Moxuiana, . a Russian eaptivei hiecomes the favoiu-ite mistress aC 
Sultan Solymaa the Magni^ent, IV, 129. Her only daughter 
married to Rustan the Grand Vissier, ISO. Procures herself to 
be declared a free woman by the Sultan* ib. Is formally m^- 
ried to him, 1 S 1 . Renders Solyman jealous of th^ v ^rtues of his 
son Mttstapha, )3S. Mustapha strangled^ 137., . 

Ku$tan, Grand Vizier to Solyman the Magnifiqent, is married to 
his daughter by Roxatana, ,IV* 130» £nters into Ro^alana's 
scheme to ruiQ Solyman's son Mustapha, ISI. Is sent with ari 
army to destroy hini, ] S4^* Praws i^olymim to the army by 
false reports, 136* 

s 

J 

tSaUmianea, treaty of, b^tweea Fer^i^and of Aragcitv aji^d his aoa- 
in-law Philip, II. 14. 

ScUamo, Prince of, heads 'th^ disaffected Neapolitans^ against the 
oppressions of the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo4 IV. llS* So- 
licits aid from Henry IL of France, lybo instigates theTurlcfto 
invade Naples, ti. 

flahtccM, IVLarquia de^ succeeds Lautree la the ^command of the 
French army before Naples, III. 23. Retires to Averse, where 
he is taken prisoner by the Prince of Qrang?, ib. Betrays his 
charge in Piedmont, 133. 

&uicerre. Count de, defends St Disier against the Eiipperor Charles, 
IIL 276. Is deceived into a surrender by the Cardinal Gran- 
velle, 278. 

Sauvsge, a Fleming, a^ade chancellor of Castile by Chaxles, on 

' the death of Xiooenes, II. $7. His extortions, ib. 

Savona, is fortified, and its harbour cleared by the French, to fa^ 
▼our its ri valship with Genoa, III. 20. 

ikvcy, Charles Duke of, marries Be^rix of Portugal, sister to tb^ 
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Emperor Charles V. III. 1 16. The cause of Francis'^ displea- 
sure against him, 1 17. His territories over-run by the French 
troops, 1 1 8. Geneva recovers its liberty, ih. His situation by 
the truce at Nice, between the £mperor and Francis, 153i Is 
besieged at Nice, by the French and Turks, 236. 

Savoy, Emanuel Pbiiibert, Duke of, appointed by Philip of 
Spain to command his army in the Low-Countries, IV. 244^ 
Invests St. Quintin, 245. Defeats lyAndelot in an endeavour 
to join the garrison, 247. But does not hinder him firooi en- 
. tering the town, ib. Defeats the constable Montmorency, and 
takes him prisoner, 249. Is graciously visited in the cai&p .by 
Philip, 250. Takes* St. Quintin by assault, 252. Assists 
Montmorency in negociating peace between Philip and Hen-' 
ry, 280. Marries Henry's sister Elizabeth, 299. 301. 

Satomff Elector of, appointed joint commander of the army of 
the Protestant league, with the Landgrave of Hesse, III. 347. 
Their characters compared, ib. Opposes the Landgrave's in- 
tention of giving battle to the Emperor, 352. His electorate 
seized by Maurice, 361. The army of the league' disperse, 
^06. Recovers Saston^, 370. Is aroused by Maurice with a 
negociation, 371. Raises an army to defend himself againsi 
the Emperor, 403. Is irresolute in his measures, 404. Charles 
passes the Elbe, 405. ,Is attacked by the Imperialists, 408. 
Is taken prisoner and harshly received by the Emperor, 409. 
Is condemned to death by a court-martial, 413. His resolu- 
tion on the occasion, 414. Is induced by regard to his family 
to surrender his electorate, 415. Refuses the Emperor's desire 
uf his approving the Interim, 454. The rigour of his confine- 
ment increased, 455. Is carried by the Emperor with him in- 
to the Netherlands, 460. Is released by the Emperor on Mau- 
'rice's taking arrhis against him, but chooses to continue with 
the Emperor, IV. 74. Obtains his liberty after the treaty of 
Passau, 99. 

' George Duke of^ an enemy to the Reformation, III. 167. 

His death an advantage to the Reformation, ib. The Protes- 
tant religion established by Henry Duke of, 168. Henry is 
succeeded by his son Maurice, 258. His motives for not ac- 
ceding to the league of Smalkalde, ib. Marches to the assis- 
tance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 259. Joins the Emperor 
against the Protestants, 340. 357. See Maurice. 

Scheriel, Sebastian, a commander in the army of the Protestant 
league, his vigorous commencement of hostilities. III. 345. Is 
injudiciously recalled, 346. Is expelled from Augsburg on the 
dispersion of the Protestant army, 367. 

Scotland, James V. of, married to Mary of Guise, duchess-dowa- 

' ger of Longu$:ville, III. 160. Death of James and accessioi^ 
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' of his infant daughter Mary, 248. Mary contracted to the 
Dauphin of France, 442. The marriage celebrated, IV. 27 1 . 
Mary assumes the title and arms of England on the death of 
Ms^ry of England, 293. Included in the treaty of Chateau 
Cambresis, 298. Alteration in the conduct of England jtov^ard, 
319. 

Sects in religion, reflections on the origin of, III. 72. 

Segovia, an insurrection there, on account of their representative 
Tordesillas voting for the donative to Charles V. II. 204. Is 
killed by the populace, 205. The insurgents there defeait flon- 
quillo, sent to suppress them by Cardinal Adriad, 20?. Sur- 
renders after the battle of Villalar, 236, 

Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamalukes, and adds Egypt jmd 
Syria to bis Empire, II. 65, Considered as formidable to the 

' European powers^ ib, 

l^orza, obtains of Charles V* the investiture of Milan, II. 314« 
Forfeits the dutchy, by his intrigues with Moroni, 3 1 9. Joins 
in a league against Charles for the recovery of Milan, 347. Is 
forced to surrender Milan to the Imperialists, 352. Obtains 
again of the Emperor the investiture of Milan, III. 40. Enters 
into a private treaty with Francis, 110. Merveille, Francis's 
envoy, executed fej* murder. 111, Dies, 122. 

Siena, the inhabitants of,, implore the assistance of the EmpeiX)r 
Charles V. to defend them against their nobles, IV. 1 12. The 
Imperial troops endeavour to enslave them, 1 1 3. Regain pos- 
session of their city, 1 1 4. Repulse an attack of the Germans, 
127. Are besieged by the Marquis de Marignano, 155. The 
commander Monluc repulses the assaults vigorously, 159. The 
town reduced by famine, 160, 161. Numbers of the citizens 
retire, and establish a frae government at Monte Alcino, 1 62. 
The remaining citizens oppressed, 163. And flock to Monte 
Alcino, ib. Is granted by the Emperor to his son Philip, 164. 
The investiture given by Philip to Cosmo di Medici, 261. 

Sieverhatisen, battle of, between Maurice of Saxony and Albert of 
Brandenburg, IV. 120. 

Sim, Cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French army in 
the Milanese, II. 1 89. Leaves the Imperial army to attend 
the conclave on the death of Leo X. 191. 

Smalkalde, the Protestants enter into a league there, for their mu- 
tual support. III. 5 1 . The league renewed at a second meet? 
ing there, 54. The league of, renewed for ten years, 90. A 
manifesto, refusing to acknowledge a council called by the 
Pope, 163. The King of Denmark joins the league, 166. The 
Princes of, protest against the authority of the Imperial cham< 
ber, and the recess of the diet at Nuremburg, 263. Publish a 
manifesto against the proceedings of the C9uncil at Trent, 306, 
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A^ alarmed at th0 pfoee«diiig« of the Emperor, ib, A want 
of Hfiky amone the members, 308. The tIcwb of the Elector 
of Saxoiiy, and the Landgrare, eMplaiaed, ib, Appeikr at the 
diet of Ratisbon by deputies, 325. Their deputies {Protest 
against the eouncil of Trent, 327. Their* deputies, aMrmed at 
the Emperor's proceedings and declarations, leave the diel, SQ9, 
The Emperor leagues with the Pop« againai; them, 550. Pre- 
pare to resist the Emperor, 334. Are disappoiMed ifi their ap- 

, plicatioi> to the Venetians and Swiss, 336. As ahsd with Beiiry 
VIII. and Franci», 358. Assembie a large army, 53d. Are 
put under the ban of the Empire, 343. Declaiie war against 
the Emperoi', 345. Hostilities begun by Sehertel^ ib. They re* 
cal him, 3iA, The E^tor of Saxoiiy and Landgrave of Hesse 
appointed jekit cemmanderfr of their army, 347. The eherac- 
ters of the two commanders compared, ib. Their operations 
distracted by this joint command, 34S. Cannonade the Empe- 
ror's camp, 352. Make overtures of peace to the Emperor, 364. 
Their army disperse, 566. The Elector of Saiceny reducedj, 
409. The Landgrave deceived and confined, 425. Tbeir tvar- 
like stores seized by the fimpeiYir, 430. See Mannriee, 

Soluman the Magnificent ascends the Ottoman thvone, 11. f 02. 
Invades Hungary and takes Belgrade, 201. Takes the island 
of Rhodes, ib. Defeats the Hungarians, at Mohacz, 373. Mia 
successes, and the number of prisoners he carried away, ib. Be- 
sieges Vienna, III. 39. Enters Hungary' again with a vast army, 
but ia^ forced to retire by the Emperor Charles, 39, 60. Takes 
j^arbarossa the pirate under his protection, 95. Concludes an 
alliance with Francis Kh'ig of Franoe, 1 48. Prepares to invade 
Naplesy 149^ Protects Stephen King of Hungary, and de^ats 
Ferdinand, 220. Seizes Hungary for himself, 222. Over-runs 
Hungary again, in fulfiln>ent of bis treaty with Francis,^ 255. 
Concludes a truce with the Emperor, 323. Loses Transylvania, 
IV. 49. Ravages the boasts of Italy, 87. U^* Casiues a 
mighty army, into Hungary, 89. Re-establishes Isabella and 
her son in Transylvania, 12S> His violent attachment to his 
concubine Roxalana, 129. Is prevailed on to deelare h^ a 
free woman, 131. Formal! v marries hen ib^ Is rendered 
jealous of the virtuei* of his son Mustapha, by the arts of Boxa- 
lana, 133. Orders hito to be strangled, 137. OwJers the mur- 
der of Mustapha's son, ! 38. 

Spain, the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of Aragon, II. SO. 
Charles King of, aspires to the Imperial crown on the death of 
Maximilian," 64. Is elected Emperor, 76. Reflections of the 
Spaniards on that event, 79. Charles appoints viceroys, and 
departs for Germany, 86., Insurrections there, 204. A view 
of the feudal system in, 210. An account of the confederacy 
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termed the Holy Junta, 211. Causes which prevented an 
union of the malcontents in the respective provinces, 24-3. The 
moderation of Charles towards them on his arrival, 245. In* 
stance of the haughty spirit of the grandees/ III. 17S. 1% in- 
vaded by the Dauphin, 242. The domiimon^ of, resigned by 
Charges to his son PhrHp, IV. 208. The arrival of Charles, 
and his reception there, 232. The place of Im retreat des« 
cribed, 234. The regal power in, how enlarged by Charles, 
307. The foreign acquisitions added to, 308. • See Aragon, 
CaHile, Gmiicia, Valencia, Cortes, Germunada, ;and Ho^ Junta* 

Spires, diet of, its proceedings relative to the Reformation, IL 
375. Another diet called there by the Emperor, III. 43, 
Another diet at, 2(^4. Recess cf, in favour of xhe Protestants^ 
207. 

Spiritual cens«rres of the Komish eharcb, the dreadi\il efiects o^ 
II. 144. 

St. Disier, in Champagne, invef^ted by the Emperor, III. 276. 
Is obtained by the artifice of Cardinal Granvelle, 278. 

Si, Justus, monastery of,^ in Pla^encia, is cho$en by the Ikaperor 
Charles V. for his retreat after his resignation^ IV. 234. His 
sttuatfofi described, ib. His apartments, 255. 

St. ^uintin, invested by the Spanish troops, and defended by Ad* 
miral Cnligni, IV. 245. EPAndelot ciefeated in an endeavour 
to join the garrison, 247. But entert the town, ib. Montmo- 
rency defeated by the Duke of Savoy, 248. The town taken 
by assault, 249. 

Ikratzi, Peter, some account of, IV. 156. Is intrusted with the 
command of the French army in Italy, 157. I« defeated by 
the Marquis de Marignano, 159. 

Suabia, an insurrection of the peasants against the nobles there. 
II. 334. They publish a memorial of their grievances, 335. 
The insurgents dispersed, 336. The Protestant religion sup- 
pressed there br the Emperor Charles V. IV. 36. 

wghlk, Duke of, invades Picardy, penetrates almost to Paris, but 
is driven back, II. 262. 

Surrey, Earl of, created high admiral to the Emperor Charley V. 
II. 198. Obliged to retire out of Picardy by the Duke de 
Vendome, 199, 

Sweden, a summary view of the revolutions in, during the six* 
teenth century, IV. 334, 335. ■ [ 

Switzerland, the Cantons of, espouse the pretensions of Charles V. 
to the Imperial crown, II. 68. Commencement of the Refor- 
mation there by Zuinglius, 124. The regulation under which 

' they hire out their troops, 186. The precipitate battle, insisted 
on by their troops undei* Lautrec, lost, 195. 

^lyria^ how and by whom added to the Ottoman Empire^ II. ^5* 
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Termes, Mareschal de, governor of Calais, takes Dunkirk by- 
storm, IV. 273. Engages the Count of Egmont, and is defeated 
by the accidental arrival of an English squadron on the coasts 
io. Is taken prisoner, 275. 

Terauane, taken and demolished by the Emperor Charles V. 
IV. 125. * ' 

Tetzei, a Dominican friar, his shameful conduct in the sale of In- 
dulgences in Germany, II. 105. His form of absolution, and 
recommendation of Indulgences^ 106, Note. His debauched 
course of life, 107. Publishes theses against Luther, 112. 

Teutonic order, a character of, II. 343. Conquer the province of 
Prussia, ib. Their grafid master Albert made Duke of Prussia, 
344. 

Tkeatihes, the order of, by whom founded, IV. 190. 

Thionville, in Luxembourg, taken by the Duke of Guise, IV. 273. 

Tktiringia, an insurrection of the peasants there, against the nobi- 
lity^ II. .337. The fanatical notions inspired into them by 
Thomas Muncer, 338. Their disorderly army defeated, 340. 

Toledo, insurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. for Gerr 
many, II. 87. 204. The cathedral of, stripped of its riches to 
support the army of the Holy Junta, 227. Padilla's letter to, 
at his execution, 235, Note, Is instigated to continue in arms 
by Pad ilia's ^ife, 236. Is reduced, 238. 

Toledo, Ludovico de, nephew to Cosmo di Medici, sent by his 
uncle to negociate with Philip II. of Spain, for the investiture 
of Siena, IV. 259. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de, viceroy of Naples, oppresses the Neapoli- 
tans, IV. 115. And occasions the Turks to ravage the coasts of 
Naples, ib. 

Toleration, reflections on the progress of in Germany, IV. 182. 
Why mutually allowed among the ancient Heathens, 183. . 
How the primitive Christians became averse to, 184. 

Tonwrri, Paul, a Franciscan monk, archbishop of Golocza,. ismad^ 
general of the Hungarian army against Solyman the Magnifi- 
cent, and is defeated by him, II. 373. 

Tordesillas, the residence of Queen Joanna, the confederacy of 
malcontents called the Holy Junta, removed, thither, II. 214. 
The Queen taken there by the Conde de Haro, 225. 

^ one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by the po- 
pulace for voting the donative to Charles V. at the Coites as- 
sembled in Galicia, II. 205. ^ 

Transylvania, is surrendered to Ferdinand King of the Romans, by 
Queen Isabella, IV. 49. 
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Treniouilley La, drives the English under the Duke of Suffolk out 
of Picardy, II. 263. 

Trent, the council of, summoned. III. 261. Proro^ed, 262, 
Again summoned, 290. Is opened, 303. Declares the apoc- 
ryphal scriptures canonical, 320. Establishes the authority of 
the church-traditions, 322. The council, on rumours of an 
infection in the city, is translated to Bologna, 437. Henry 
II. of France protests -a gainst the council, IV. 33. The council 
breaks up on the approach of Maurice of Saxony, *f5» Histori- 
cal remarks on this council, 76. Characters of its historians, 77. 

Drenf, Cardinal of, sent by the Emperor Charles V. to conclude 
an alliance with the Pope, III. 328. The nature of this treaty^ 
329. 

Tunis, the means of its coming under the power of Barbarosss^ 
traced. III. 96. The Emperor and other Christian powers 
unite to expel Barbarossa, and restore Muley Hascen, 101. Is 
taken by the Emperor, 105. Muley Hascen restored, and his 
treaty with Charles, 106. 

Tuscany, a reView of the state of, during the sixteenth century, 
IV. 331. 



Valencia, an insurrectioti in, 11. 81. The people there greatly 
oppressed by the nobles, ib. The nobles refuse to assemble the 
^Cortes except the King is present, 82. Charles authorises the 
people to continue in arms, 83. They expel the nobles, ib. 
Associate under the Germanada, and ap|>oint their own magi- 
rtrates, ib, Don Diego de Mendoza, Conde deMelito, appoint- 
ed regent, on the departure of Charles for Germany, 86. .The 
'Germanada refuse to lay down their arms, 240. Defeat the 
nobles in several actions, 24 1. Are at length routed by the 
Conde de Melito, ib. The moderatiou of Charles toward the 
'insurgents on his arrival, 245, 

Vakntinois, iy\xch&ss oL Ste Diana of Poitiers* 

Valladolid, the first public entry of Charles V. to that city, II. 55, 
The inhabitants rise, burn Fonseca's house, and fortify the 
town, 208. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, and dissolu- 
tion of the Holy Junta, 236. 

VauceUes, treaty of^ between Charles V. and Henry II. of France, 
IV. 217. 

Vendome, Duke of, his plan of operations in opposing the progress 

• of the invasion of Picardy by Henry VIll. II. 200. Obliges 
kira to retire, t6. 

Venice, the republic o?, incline in favour of the pretensions of 

' Ffancis I. of France^ to the Imperial crown, il. 69^ Their 
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views and apprcbetisioiis on the approacbiog rufHtre between 
the Emperor Charles V. and Francis, 90. l4eagiie& wHh. the 
Emperor against Francis^ 244. A ikial aeco[»Q¥>datio[i be- 
tween, and the Emperor, III. 4a Befusea to eater into the 
kague of the Italian states, formed by the Enperor, 64*. A 
review of tbe state of that republic dorjng the sixteenth century, 
IV. 329. 

Verrina, the confident of the Count pf JLa^iragno, encoorageshim 
to his scheme of overturning the government of Genoa, HI. 
377. Is protected by Frattcis on the ruin of that compiraey, 3f96. 

VkikviUer the French governor at Mctx, detects Fatber LeDnard*i 
conspiracy to beti'fiy the city to tbe Impefialists^ IV. 169. 
Executes the conspirators, 170. 

Viemm » besieged by Sultan Solyraan the Magnificent, III. 39^ 

ViUalar, battle of, between Padilla and the Conde de Haro, IL 
232. 

Villenap Marouia de, his sfnrited reply to the recpiest of tbe Em* 
peror to loclge Bourbon iil his paiace, li. 323. 

Uhn, the government ^f that city violently altered, and its rer 
formed ministers carried away in chains, by the £mp6ror 
Charles V. III. 458, 459. 

United Provinces of tbe Netherlands, a brief view of their revolt 
against the dominion of Spain, V. 3 33. 

l/)'&j^, restored by Pope Adrian to Francesco Maria de Rovere, 
It 247. 

W 

Wallop, Sir John, joins tbe Emperor Charles V. at tbe siege of 
Landrecy, with a body of English troops. III. 254. 

War, tbe method of carrying on, in Europe how improved at this 
period from the practice of earlier ages, II. 261. General re- 
flections on the vicissitudes of, IV. 303. 

Warthurg, Martin Luther concealed there by the Elector of Saxony, 
II. 163. 

Wentiuorth, Lord, governor of Calais, remonstrates in vain with 
the English Privy Council to provide for its security, IV. 265. 
Is attacked by the Duke of Guise, and forced to capitulate, 266. 

Wittember^, invested by the Emperor Charles V. and defended by 
Sybilla of Cleves, wife to the Elector of Saxony, III. 411. 

Wolsej/, Cardinal, his rise, character, and influence over Henry 
VIII. of England, tl. 94. Receives a pension from Francis I. 
of France, 96. And from the Emperor Charles V. 97. De- 
tached from the French interest by the latter, 98. Inclines Hen- 
ry to juin the Emperor against Francis, 1 68^ Sent by Henry to 
Calais, to negociate an accoipmodatiop between the Emperor 
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And Tranci«, 17!>. Has an ifiterview iwih CSiarles at Brnges, 
• 'and conclti^es a league with feina 'on the part cf Henry, against 
Frtmce, !*81. Medkates revenge ftgaliyst Charles, mi his second 
disappointment of the Papacy by uieelectioD of Gletnent VII. 
260. Obtains of Clement a legantine commission in England 
for life, ib, Negociates a league with Francis against the Em- 
peror, III. 3. 

W»mie, a diet ctAled there by Charles V. te check tf^, progress «f 
the Reformers, If. 101. Proceediflgst)f, 159. Martin Luther 
cited before it, 161. Refuses to retract hih opinions, 16^. Art 
e4i(^ published «gain9t hrm, 16S. l>iet at, opened. III. ^f . 

Wurtemburg, Ulric Duke of, why expelled his deminions, IIL 
86. Recovers his dominions by the assistance of Francis King 
of France, an4 receives the Protestant religion, 87. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas, raises an insurrection in Kent against Queen 
Mary of England, on account of the Spanish match^ IV. 144. 
Is subdued and punished, 145. 

X • 

Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, 
in his dispute with the Archduke Philip, concerning the re- 
gency of Castile, II. 11. Espouses Ferdinand's claim to the 
regency of Castile, on Philip's death, 21. Conquers Oran, and 
other places in Barbary, for the crown of Castile, 23. Appoint- 
ed regent of Castile, by Ferdinand's will, until the arrival of 
Charles V. in Spain, 31. His rise and character, {6. Admits 
the claim to the regency of Cardinal Adrian, sent with that 
commission by Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 34. 
Takes the Infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under his own eye, 
35. Procures Charles,, who assumed the regal title, to be 
acknowledged by the Castiiian nobility, 37. Schemes to ex- 
tend the regal prerogative, ib. Depresses the nobility; 38- 
Frees the king from the feudal limitations, and establbhes a 
regal army to check the Barons, 39. Suppresses a mutiny 
headed by the grandees 40. Resumes the grants of Ferdinand 
10 his nobles, 41. His prudent application of the revenue, 42. 
His bold assertion of his authority to the discontented nobles, 
43. Other associates in the regency appointed at the instiga- 
tion of the Flemish courtiers, 44. Retains the superior ma- 
nagement, ib. Defeats John D' Albert's invasion of Navarre, 45. 
Dismantles all the castles there, except Pampel una, which he 
strengthens, ib. The troops sent by him against Barbarossa de- 
feated^ and his equanimity on that occasion, 46. Alarmed at 
the corruption of the Flemish court, he persuades Charles to 
visit Spain, 48. Falls sick on his journey to meet Charles at 
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his arrival, 52. His letter of coui^Bel to €hade8» 5^. Re- 
quests an ioitenriewy t^. The ingratitude of Charles to blip, 54w 
His death* ib. His character, >i^. Reverence paid to hk me- 
mory by the Spaniards, 55. 



Zantora, bishop of, raises a regiment of prieRts to defend Torde^ 
sillas, for the Holy Janta, which is forced by the^Conde. de 
Haro, n. 225. 

Zuinglius attacks the sale of Indulgences at Zurich in Switzer-' 
land, n. 124. 
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